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PREFATORY NOTE 



REVISITING London about the time of the 
Coronation, after an absence of some years, 
I was gratified by finding the interest taken in my 
little book, " Society in London " (Chatto and 
Windus, 1886) to be far from exhausted. Hence 
a general demand that I should issue a new edition 
of the small volume, brought up to date. For reasons 
explained in the opening pages of the present work, I 
considered this impracticable. I hope I shall be found 
substantially to have done what die public seemed 
to desire, not by revising and modernising earlier 
impressions, but by presenting later conclusions in a 
supplementary volume which forms an entirely new 
work containing whatever of actuality the subject 
allows. The views of persons and things, as well 
as of a social state generally, whether in or out of 
London, now given, are at least untinged by any 
colour of personal preference or prejudice. They are, 
in fact, the results of an absolutely impartial survey 
of a contemporary situation, whose chief features are 
now set forth with some care by a writer who desires 
to repay the personal courtesy and kindness he has 
always received by fidelity to fact, whether as regards 
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accomplished movements or current tendencies. At 
the same time what is now given forms, it must be 
remembered, a synoptic view, not an exhaustive 
panorama, still less a history or an encyclopaedia of 
stereotyped reference. That is all at which I have 
aimed Such material, indeed, admitted of only an 
impressionist treatment. Nor, as it is, can one 
eliminate the risk of former actualities of detail some- 
times becoming anachronisms, even during the book's 
passage through the Press. Protean in the rapidity of 
its transformations. Society changes its personal com- 
position as often and as quickly as it does its beliefs or 
ideals. While I have been writing, old figures have 
passed away, new favourites have arrived. Some of 
"time's revenges" may have been too quick to be 
overtaken by the writer or the printer. Here and 
there a litde chronological or personal slip may be the 
result. However, the colours of shot-silk vary with 
the light in which the fabric is seen. Photography 
itself cannot do abiding justice to each particular drop 
in a swiftly-running stream. 

It remains for me to regret if unavoidable absence 
from London, while the sheets were finally being 
worked off, has permitted any verbal or other cor- 
rigenda to creep in. Moreover, it may be hoped that 
the inevitable blemishes, qiuis atU incuria fudit, aut 
humana parum cavit natura, do not seriously impair 
the general verisimilitude of the contents. 
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THE NEW COURT AND SOME STATE PILLARS 

The reasons justifying the present supplement to an earlier work — 
The organic changes in the mechanism, as well as in the 
interests and personages of "Society in London/' brought 
by the new reign and the new century — ^The transformation 
summarised in a sentence — Progress into Lilliput land — Pro- 
vincialism and reaction, the true notes of a so-called cos- 
mopolitan and imperial epoch*— John Bull's strange delusions 
about his capital, his king, and himself— The intellectual 
cosmopolitanism of the middle Victorian age, contrasted with 
the conformity to a common type, accepted for cosmopolitanism 
to-day, Count Kinsky as an illustration — King Edward VI L — 
His agency for good — The Prince of Wales following in his 
fether's footsteps — The King's daughters — ^The developed and 
popular premier, Duke of Norfolk — Men, women, and Villierses 
— The Master of the Household, Lord Clarendon — ^The Lord 
Steward, Lord Pembroke — Living down to the Valentias and 
Farquhars — The Duke of Fife and Lord Farquhar — Sir Dighton 
Probyn, Sir Nigel Kingscote, and their little ways — The Crown 
Equerry, Sir H. P. Ewart, a boy at Oxford and elsewhere — Lord 
KnoUys living up to his ancestors, and down to his King — 
Other courtiers — A travelling King's cicerone, Sir Condy 
Stephen — Other satellites of royal globe-trotters — Mr. FoUett 
Synge — ^The art of international veneer — What Edward VII. 
owes to the Stuarts — The Court as a gossip centre — Great losses 
since I last wrote — Politics no longer Society's organising prin- 
ciple—Some things that have happened since Gladstone's dis- 
appearance — Lord Salisbury's mistaken words and their sequel 
— The "Birmingham button-maker" — Lord Salisbury in his 
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London Society in the New Reign 

pathetic and solitary old age — Lord Salisbury and his nephews 
— Arthur Balfour's deep game — His use of his colleague 
and his King — Fact and fiction, caricature and reality — The 
First Lord at Berwick Links in premature senility — Mr. Cham- 
berlain's progress — From the screw manufactory to the orchid 
house — ^Whig and social prejudices against him gradually over- 
come — Drawing-rooms and dining-rooms, where he has been 
forced — Joseph Chamberlain's earlier and later models — Will 
he reproduce the Palmerstonian precedent? — ^The Duke of 
Devonshire — Lord James of Hereford. 

THE witty Earl of Warwick had been a prime 
favourite at the Court of the first Charles. 
Remaining in seclusion during the Commonwealth, 
he reappeared at St. James's on the Restoration to 
find himself no longer appreciated. His brightest 
epigrams fell pointless and unheeded upon lisdess 
ears. My impressions of Society in London, pub- 
lished during the last reign, were so well received 
that the hazard of a supplement seems a challenge 
to fortune. On the other hand, during the interval 
that has elapsed since the publication of my earlier 
little work, a new century and reign have brought 
so many changes as to eclipse the views of men and 
manners given half a generation since. Merely to 
retouch the earlier sketch, to paint in some fresh 
figures against the old background, would be to 
blur an effect which, whatever its faults, answered 
its original purpose without securing any real gain 
in verisimilitude or opportuneness. If one were to 
summarise in a sentence the social contrast between 
the Edwardian era, so far as it has yet gone, and the 
Victorian dispensation at the time I ventured to depict 
some of its aspects, one might say that the twentieth 
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century begins with an advance into the land of 
"LiUiput." Provincialism in Society, reaction in 
Church and State, are, so far, stamped on every 
page of its chronicle. The Belgrade butcheries of 
June II, 1903, brought against Servia the reproach 
of retrogression to the fifteenth century. On returning 
to England I find prelates with their clerical subjects 
conspiring against the Tudor settlement in religion, to 
which they legally owe not merely allegiance but their 
very existence, and statesmen, for the sake of an idea, 
risking a fiscal return to a mediaeval system. All 
that indeed seems as characteristically English, as 
the patriotic politician s boast that, though a great 
blunder has been, or is about to be committed, his 
countrymen will somehow muddle through. 

But, of all the droll hallucinations which have ever 
found expression in speech or writing, surely the most 
absurd is this chronic delusion of the twentieth-century 
Briton — ^he has persuaded himself that he alone, of 
created beings, is the heir of the ages. The foolish 
fellow has taken to boasting of his metropolis as the 
desire of all nations. He is always reminding you 
that he lives under a latter-day roi soUiL In com- 
parison with that sovereign, other rulers are bourgeois 
kings. • By the side of the English Court and capital 
of to-day, the world's ordinary centres are but as 
market towns. The village lad, on starting in life, 
travels a hundred miles in a straight line from his 
birthplace. He returns home to find himself the 
Marco Polo of the countryside. Something like 
that has been the fate of King Edward VH. ; His 
Majesty has been to Paris, and Heaven knows where 
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else ; he can order his travelling arrangements to be 
made, can carry on a conversation with other monarchs 
or their ministers in most languages of the globe. 
There is a sprinkling of foreigners among the tame 
cats of his palace. He accommodates favourites of 
strange name and tongue with villas or cottages in 
his various demesnes, exactly in the same way as 
English gentlemen often try to acclimatise foreign 
products in their parks at home ; so that you may see 
a camel of the Arabian desert pasturing with a red deer 
from Exmoor, and Jersey cows or Southdown sheep 
seeking shelter from the sun under a cedar, brought 
from Anti-Libanus or an Anatolian chestnut-tree. 
During the anti- Russian Jingo fever of 1878, I 
recollect it being said by the pleasant gentleman who 
is to-day Lord Rendel, that Lord Beaconsfield had 
taken John Bull to Cremorne, and that the old fellow 
rather liked it. Bull has developed a good deal since 
then ; he may still wear his traditional hat The rest 
of his costume speaks the fldneur of the boulevards. 
He has adopted the swagger of a citizen of the world. 
On the strength of that, he piques himself on living 
in the true metropolis of the universe and under the 
one and only cosmopolitan prince. Yet, though he 
has changed several of his tradesmen, and imports, 
from beyond sea, human growths and varieties, 
formerly raised at home, John Bull continues at heart 
as insular as ever, though his airs, his affectations, and 
his whole surface veneer may be grotesquely imperial. 
The chief note of Society in London, during 
the early years of the present reign, is an intense 
provincialism. I am told that Society journalism, 
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which probably reached its zenith towards last 
century's close, now steadily draws to its nadir. 
That form of literary enterprise was considered by 
its promoters as a sort of protest against the 
decorously dull traditions of the English press. Its 
momentary success was said to prove the insular 
ripeness for prints of the Figaro variety. So far 
from having a French origin, the Society paper, as 
known to London, was the child of purely British 
and thoroughly provincial parentage. For years •* our 
London Correspondent" of country papers had been 
the fashionable oracle of yokels on market day, and 
tickled the literary palates of a thousand servants' halls. 
Gradually the London '* Dailies " admitted a column 
of this sort of small talk. Thus, at last, the provincial 
germ grew into the Society press. That institution 
may now, as is sometimes said, be in its decline. It 
has, however, exactly answered the requirements of 
the time. The essentially parochial temper which it 
gratified, remains to-day the fashionable mood of 
those who have stopped short at vulgarity and call it 
smartness. Such persons may, indeed, affect a sneer 
at the organs of tittle-tattle to whose success they 
formerly contributed. These small-beer chronicles, 
however, still give a pretty good idea of the prattle, 
tolerated, if not encouraged, by the great ones of the 
land. This tendency need not in itself surprise one. 
The odd thing is that the present moment, when it 
seems exceptionally marked, should be chosen for 
emphasising the international aspect of the polite 
system, fringing St James's Palace. The earlier days 
of the Victorian age were marked by an interchange, 
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not only of visitors, but of sentiment, between England 
and the Continent I then saw much of an intel- 
lectual set whose members were equally at home in 
their London or Paris headquarters. Henry Reeve, 
of the Privy Council, and De Tocqueville, who wrote 
on Anglo-Saxon democracy, formed personal links in 
an international chain. Thus was generated a really 
cosmopolitan current that swept away the prejudices 
and antagonisms due to a geographical accident, and 
reduced merely local differences of feeling to a 
common intellectual denominator. 

Count Kinsky, as a steeple-chase rider, achieved 
the success due to his neat little figure, light hands, 
and perfect seat, in the same years of the late reign 
as those dominated by the coachmanship of Count 
Munster. The Marquis de Soveral retains some of 
the vogue for which he was originally indebted in 
London to excellence as a better waltzer than the 
British Isles could produce. Both gentlemen, as they 
exist under Edward VI L, have nothing more of the 
citizen of the world about them than of the South Sea 
islander. The peculiarity of the social discipline, 
through which these and others like them have passed, 
is that it eliminates any alien element from the com- 
position and entirely assimilates the individual to the 
British type. One might as well expect to encounter 
a mastodon in Hyde Park as a citizen of the world 
among the foreign habitues of Mayfair or St. James's. 
London is a great capital. The Londoner, inside or 
outside the Court circle, is not, therefore, more a 
cosmopolite than a German waiter who knows all 
tongues equally ill, is a philologist In proportion 
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as the territory expands, the personal interests and 
ideas of the ruling race contract The twentieth- 
century notion appears to be that an empire, almost 
coextensive with the planet, should be administered 
upon the basis of the modish institutions, or the class 
prejudices of the home metropolis. ** Cosmopolitan " ! 
Here is indeed a droll abuse of terms, seeing that 
Society in London is to-day more intensely self- 
centred than it ever was before. The man of the 
world, to divest the phrase of all international asso- 
ciations, is to be found on the British side of the 
Dover Straits, in quality, as good as anywhere else, 
but with an incapacity, all his own, to judge matters, 
social or political, by another standard than that of 
his own St James's or Whitehall. If this parochial 
peculiarity impresses one more strongly to-day than it 
did formerly, it is on account of the contrast between 
the breadth of the new pretensions and the narrowness 
of the old congenital limitations. It happened to me 
once to be a guest at the anniversary dinner of an 
Oxford college. The late Benjamin Jowett was in 
the chair. The meal was excellent, the company was 
picturesquely miscellaneous. As if in polite recog- 
nition of the possible existence of something worth 
perpetuating, even outside Oxford, the English dishes 
were called in the bill of fare by French names. The 
bird usually known to minus as Dindon, appeared on 
this occasion as la Turquie. Here is a true parable, 
exactly illustrating the ollapodrida on which it is the 
fashion to congratulate the Court and Society of the 
sovereign. 

]^dward VII., when I last wrote about him, as 
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Prince of Wales, and a man still under forty, had not 
reached the tableland of middle age. He had not, at 
that time, long shown himself, in his real character, to 
his future subjects. His tact, taste, and temper were, 
on the whole, excellent Experience, supplemented 
by the shrewd advice of his relative, the Duke of 
Cambridge, had begun forcibly to impress upon his 
mind the responsibility, even of princes, to public 
opinion. For more than twenty years he had assisted 
his mother in all those royal functions which could 
be performed by deputy. From his position at the 
throne's side he had watched the opportunities of 
influencing State policy, which the most constitu- 
tional of monarchs must ever possess. On receiving 
the crown he had already seen his nephew successfully 
exercise a royal absolutism with no qualifications that 
the uncle himself did not possess. Under these cir- 
cumstances, an intellectually vigorous and variously 
experienced man of sixty might charge himself with 
ignoring the temper of the time by taking the initia- 
tive in his own effacement. No constitutional limits 
have been transgressed, but the new reign has been 
remarkable for picturesque pageants of an essentially 
popular kind, for their origin and success alike, 
indebted to the royal efforts. The King's success, as 
a social stage-manager, has been admitted as an 
European fact. His courtiers are quite entitled to 
credit him with qualities, which, if their exercise were 
expedient or permissible, would achieve an equal 
triumph in matters of State diplomacy. Even as it is, 
one has but to look to the other side of St. George's 
Channel, or across the Dover Straits, for evidence of 
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the kingly peacemaker's agency for good. In purely 
domestic affairs a royal reformer would be resented. 
The only safe plan was to follow the line of least 
resistance. The throne needed no new pillars for its 
support. There existed, however, a great opportunity 
for so manipulating the social conditions, the tastes, 
the prejudices, the fashions and the foibles of 
the hour as to convert them into influences that 
should appreciably confirm and extend the whole 
of the monarchy and its interests in twentieth-century 
life. To do that it was necessary for the Crown to 
patronise rather than to control, to think less of 
checking than of showing a constant alertness in 
assimilation. Certain tastes and customs were 
resented by purists, precisians, and the whole tribe of 
fossilised pharisees as savouring of vulgarity, or at 
least lacking in refinement Should King Edward, 
on his accession, any more than he had done while 
heir-apparent, have declared his intolerance of the 
alleged roots of evil ? Should he not rather — ^as he 
actually did — set himself to prove the possibility of 
transforming the new and questionable growths of the 
body politic into the social outworks of his sove- 
reignty? The national poet, he reflected, had said 
something about the "soul of goodness in things 
evil." As Prince of Wales he had found that, wisely 
handled, most materials might become sources of 
pleasure. For his maturer years remained the 
demonstration that the frivolous, and even the vulgar, 
could yield elements of practical profit to the system 
in Church and State, over which he was born to 
preside. Such are the views impressed by King 
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Edward upon all members of the polite system, that 
finds in him its natural head. The idea has long 
become a principle of action with the son who, in the 
natural order of things, must some day be his father's 
successor. Anecdotal calumnies are to princes the 
same thing as caricatures to statesmen. The distorted 
feature, the invented or garbled incident, are inevitable 
tributes to the notoriety of the original. Royalties 
have at least the same rights as racehorses. Both 
may claim to be judged on their public form. Tried 
by that criterion, the Prince of Wales is steadily 
learning all the lessons of his position ; he is already 
nearly as good a speaker as his father, whose suc- 
cessful understudy, in all sorts of functions, he is 
progressively becoming. The Marlborough House 
hospitalities have taken their place in the season as 
supplements to those of Buckingham Palace. The 
daughters of the family show themselves true prin- 
cesses in being clever and resourceful English women. 
To pass on to the officials in close relationship to 
the King, the Duke of Norfolk occupies the foremost 
place. In no subject of the Crown have so few years 
wrought a change so marked as, during the new reign, 
has been effected in the King's " Chief Butler," the 
premier peer of England. From ^. gauche youth, the 
victim at once of nervousness and hauteur, the here- 
ditary Earl Marshal has mellowed into an English 
worthy. His service as Postmaster-General proved 
an invaluable ^discipline of deportment, as well as of 
character. His soldiering experiences made him the 
first and most popular man in his county. The 
excellence and success of his official work 4t (h^ 
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Coronation emphasised his position as a representa- 
tive noble. His private sorrows have deepened a 
sense of popular interest. As a result, he has become, 
in reality not less than in title, the first man of his 
order. Men, women, and Villierses were the groups 
into which the human race was divided by the late 
Maria, Marchioness of Anglesey. The quintessence 
of that family characteristic has incarnated itself in 
the present head of the house. Jauntily rather than 
genially, supercilious of manner, not unkindly in dis- 
position, with a face occasionally Irradiated by a smile 
of cherubic cynicism, Lord Chamberlain Clarendon 
presides over a principal department of the House- 
hold ; in doing so, he strikes the note and sets the 
example of the regulation Court manner. *' The 
handsomest and not the least agreeable six feet of 
inanity I have beheld in my travels ! " Such was the 
description of His Majesty's Lord Steward given by a 
foreign royalty who lately visited the palace. Yet the 
son of the most popular and picturesque statesman 
of his time, Sidney Herbert, the fourteenth Lord 
Pembroke, helped by hereditary advantages ; with a 
little energy and application, might, in home politics, 
have made the same mark as has been done by his 
brother, Michael Herbert, in diplomacy. One regrets 
to see a man, born for better things, live down to the 
level of the Valentias and the Farquhars. The Duke 
of Fife has, but quite lately, replaced the primrose 
freshness of his golden youth by the personal pomp 
befitting a soi-disant royalty. At the same time, he 
has advanced the guide of his adolescence, Horace 
Farquhar, into a peerage and the Mastership of the 
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Household. Nature designed both these nobles 
for breathing-pieces of Court furniture ; they have 
therefore fulfilled the law of their destiny. They are 
like flies in amber ; one does not dwell upon them, 
but might miss either if he were absent. The polished 
peremptoriness, as of one accustomed to be obeyed 
immediately, has grown upon gallant and genial Sir 
Dighton Probyn. Sir Nigel Kingscote*s protesting 
manner more than ever suggests a superior squire, 
trying patiently to enlighten a dense farmer on an 
improved method in the rotation of crops. The 
Crown Equerry, Sir H. P. Ewart, remains, at the age 
of sixty-five, what he was twenty years since — ^the best 
mixture of decoration and usefulness among the Court s 
human movables. Nearly a generation and a half 
have passed since an undergraduate, bound for 
London at the term's end, got into conversation with 
the other occupant of the railway carriage, a notably 
handsome beau sabreur. ** Ever been to Oxford, sir.*^ '* 
at last, with nervous bluntness, blurted out the college 
"man." *'Ya-a-s," drawled out the other, twirling a 
distinguished moustache, ** when I was a boy." That 
boy is the Crown Equerry of to-day, as good-looking 
and urbanely contemptuous of everything and of 
everybody now as then ; not quite so young, but not 
less active, having since brought to a point of rare 
perfection an early gift of evolving, if left to himself, 
order out of chaos more surely and quickly than any 
one else in the establishment, and of forgetting 
nothing in the day's show which he has been sent on 
to prearrange. 

Lord KnoUys, in a certain sententious urbanity of 
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discourse and in a polite remoteness of deportment, 
evinces a properly abiding sense of his master's pro- 
motion and of his own. Instead of the debonair 
Francis of earlier days, one sees the middle-aged 
courtier, burdened by the perhaps unconscious obliga- 
tion of living up to his Elizabethan ancestors. Yet 
Buckingham Palace, in the new reign, is but a 
glorified and sedate version of Marlborough House. 
The genius of the two places is identical. The 
changes in personnel have not been great. 

Perhaps the only great losses, caused by death, to 
the royal retinue are those of Christopher Sykes and 
of Oliver Montagu. There would have been room 
for neither in the Court of to-day. In their stead 
have been installed near the throne several satellites, 
selected equally on utilitarian and ornamental grounds. 
Such a description applies to Sir Alexander Condie 
Stephen ; in his first youth, a rather dainty specimen 
of the dandified diplomatist and explorer, always con- 
cealing beneath a languid exterior pluck, thoroughness, 
and grit, he has setded down into the most useful 
groom-in- waiting at the Court, as well as an invaluable 
cicerone for a travelling king. One might give almost 
the same praise to other members of the royal 
entourage. Since I last wrote about him, when 
Prince of Wales, Edward VII.'s condescending re- 
ceptiveness has developed to such an extent as to 
constitute him one of the best-informed monarchs . in 
Christendom. As one of the mentors to the royal 
Telemachus, Sir A. C. Stephen belongs to the well- 
informed group of locomotive intelligences, elsewhere 
brightly represented by Valentine Chirol and E. F. 
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Law— all safe bear-leaders for a globe-trotting king 
or prince. The Deputy-Marshal of the Ceremonies, 
Mr. FoUett Synge, is from time to time told off for 
attendance, chiefly on Eastern royalties and potentates 
visiting England — probably to show them, in high 
perfection, the beauty of British doggedness, both in 
character and deportment Of late he has been more 
frequently and miscellaneously on duty ; with the 
result that the ruggedness of Cato has been sensibly 
tempered by the lenity of Laelius. To such crafts- 
men one would not deny the credit of having overlaid 
the Court with a certain amount of international 
veneer. But as children like their books, less on 
account of the reading than of the pictures, royalty 
consults its cosmopolitan oracles, not so much to be 
instructed as to be amused. The Stuarts have trans- 
mitted their abilities, as well as their features, to the 
present dynasty. Had painstaking application gone 
together with his opportunities, King Edward might 
have been among the first men of his day. As it is, 
he has mastered the art of versatile and adroit 
smattering, always able to say the right thing on any 
subject and dropping it the moment it begins to bore. 
But at least, I am told, England, in the new reign, 
possesses a really cosmopolitan Court and capital. 
Certainly it does, if that means it has become a showy 
centre of international gossip, an emporium of those 
attenuated personalities which form the conversational 
small change current throughout the second-class 
drawing-rooms of Europe. The topics may often 
have been brought from a greater distance during 
the present reign than was the case in the last. The 
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tone is always that of the decayed dowager who writes, 
sub rosUy for the Society press. Here, therefore, is 
another reason why, on revisiting Society in London 
after a long absence, I speak of its universal pre- 
occupation with the infinitely little and consider a 
pervading provincialism the leading characteristic of 
the new reign. 

One of your own poets, Mr. Swinburne, has sung 
of marriage, death, and division making barren our 
lives. Of those sinister agencies two, at least, have 
intensified the dwarfing tendencies of the time. Great 
figures have disappeared from statesmanship, bright 
figures from drawing-rooms and clubs. When my 
earlier book saw the light W. E. Gladstone still 
dominated and inspired the political system. On 
King Edward's accession Lord Salisbury was yet 
Prime Minister. Not till July 12, 1902, were com- 
pleted the political manoeuvres which sent the last of 
Queen Victoria'^ advisers into retirement, and, by rob- 
bing him of his occupation, removed the last obstacle 
to his death. The one great man's retirement made 
the dual controllers of the Commons the masters of 
the Cabinet. Poor Lord Salisbury's drolly muttered 
cry, long since elicited by Mr. Chamberlain's rise to 
power, used to be, *' Save me from the Birmingham 
button-maker!" It suggested to many who heard it 
Cromwell's prayer for deliverance from Sir Harry 
Vane. Misgivings as to the national future may have 
added a sting to Lord Salisbury's dying days. His 
chief sorrow came from those of his own household. 
He saw, indeed, in his fifth son, the clever inheritor of 
those qualities which had made himself the most 
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incisive writer on the public press and, after Disraeli, 
the most epigrammatic speaker in Parliament. The 
accident of early association had, however, given 
Lord Salisbury's nephews a place in his affections not 
below that of Lord Hugh Cecil or any other of his 
sons. During his earlier years his second sister had 
been his confidante and comforter under all severities 
of paternal discipline. With her, in childhood, he 
had read in the New Testament the words about 
" fathers of our flesh, which corrected us after their 
own pleasure" (to whisper into her ear, "My dear 
Blanche, that is terribly true"). Lady Blanche 
Balfour's closing moments were calmed by the 
fraternal assurance that Robert Cecil would regard 
her sons as his own. Francis Maitland Balfour's 
death in 1882 deepened and concentrated the uncle's 
affection for, and interest in, the two surviving 
brothers. While yet a commoner, and member for 
Stamford, he visited Blenheim, and was there 
shown by the Duchess of Marlborough, with maternal 
pride, her youngest son, then a small child, Randolph 
Churchill ; *' I think," was the visitor's remark, 
" I know a little boy likely to run this little gende- 
man a rather close race hereafter." Since 1885 
Lord Salisbury had been almost as much shocked at 
the growing identification of his nephew, Arthur, with 
Mr. Chamberlain as, in his younger days, he had seen 
the old Duke of Rudand shocked at his son John's 
intimacy with Benjamin Disraeli. Lord Salisbury's 
last prayer is said to have been that, even at the 
eleventh hour, some special providence might rescue 
his nephew from the overmastering influence of the 
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sinister personality of Joseph Chamberlain, by whom 
newspaper writers talk of his being hypnotised. 

Is it certain that this is a correct view of the 
position ? Prejudiced observers of the Prime Minister's 
movements on the golf links fancy he has become 
prematurely grey, even bent, and that most of the 
vigour, possible even at threescore years, has already 
departed. But look at Mr. Balfour's face, watch his 
manner ; see, if you like, the rather uncertain lines 
about the mouth, not gaining in strength as they 
approach the chin. But then interpret these indica- 
tions by the light of a facial expression and a bearing, 
suggestive of the feminine passivity which, under a 
calculated semblance of yielding everything, ends by 
obstinately retaining, or craftily winning, all. Here, 
indeed, you have the Harold Skimpole of politics — 
the self-styled "child," who never reads the news- 
papers, is as ignorant of popular agitations, demon- 
strations, and all such vulgar things, as an English 
judge of a burlesque actress whose name and features 
stare at him from every hoarding and every printed 
sheet. What if the statesman who poses as first 
walking gentleman in the parliamentary comedy veils, 
by his naive professions and ingenuous look, a 
steadily pursued purpose of his own? If there is 
one thing in which, more than another, Lord Salis- 
bury's nephew disbelieves and dislikes it is the House 
of Commons. He is indeed its leader, but neither its 
champion nor representative. His titular control of 
it is due less to conspicuous fitness for the place than 
to family accidents — to the fact that his leadership 
subdivides the factions least and to a certain charm 
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of manner which, first discovered in him by Gladstone, 
remains to-day his chief parliamentary capital. Shortly 
after he had begun to share with the Birmingham 
magnate the control of the Commons, Mr. Balfour 
significantly showed his contemptuous indifference to 
the Assembly. One of his followers, obliged to leave 
the building before the sitting had concluded, when 
the Chamber met again made some remark more or 
less retrospective of that part of the previous sitting, 
at which he personally had not assisted. His chief 
referred the member to those parliamentary reports in 
the daily press, always at the disposal of absentees 
from the House, and indeed calculated to relieve 
honourable gentlemen of the necessity of personal 
attendance. Such a remark implied a principle from 
which the elective legislature's repeal might be logi- 
cally deduced. If the newspaper be the Parliament's 
authentic record, why should it not also give Parlia- 
ment's proposals the universal publicity which would 
enable a Government entirely to dispense with any 
show of deliberation at Westminster Palace ? M inisters 
thus would have nothing to do but to circulate in the 
necessary quarters the minutes of proceedings already 
complete among a representative council, and would 
be responsible only to the sovereign for the carrying 
out of their policy. 

George HI. used the second Pitt to destroy the 
Whig oligarchy which would have held him captive. 
Mr. Balfour may be asking himself why the Crown 
should not become his instrument in replacing party 
and parliamentary government alike by a Court 
bureaucracy. Churchill and Gorst made themselves 
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executors of one part of Benjamin Disraeli's political 
will and testament ; they tried to organise democratic 
Toryism. Disraeli, however, expressly denied the 
necessity to representative government of an elective 
chamber. The supersedure of the imperfect vicariate 
of the House of Commons by the development of the 
newspaper press, forms another Disraelian thesis, 
probably congenial enough to Lord Salisbury's 
successor. Having in effect, upon the occasion just 
mentioned, hinted at the House of Commons being 
superfluous, what if King Edward's Premier should be 
using Mr. Chamberlain to reduce the Cabinet system 
to an absurdity ? 

St Stephen's owes as much importance as it still 
retains, quite as much to its being a high court of 
national grievance as a manufactory of statute law. 
If, in the former capacity its functions, as Disraeli 
thought, can be discharged by the newspapers, its 
labours in the latter can be more cheaply and 
effectively performed by a committee of experts, with 
a constitutional and popular sovereign in the chain 
But King Edward's political right-hand man is not 
the titular Premier but the omnipotent Secretary of 
State. Mr. Chamberlain therefore must, at least| be 
humoured. Time enough, if needs be, to find points of 
disagreement with him afterwards. It is, however, of 
Arthur Balfour, in himself, not as first minister of the 
Crown, that I desire to say a few words. If Lord 
Beaconsfield could change fact into fiction, the man 
who sits in his place to-day has converted an artist's 
caricature into a photographic reality. Happening 
myself to be attempting the round of the Berwick 
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links on the last occasion that they were visited by 
the First Lord of the Treasury, like all present, I was 
struck by fresh signs of age in his appearance. The 
stooping gait, the occasional anticipation of senile 
shuffle, the attenuated, elongated features, the 
approaching junction between nose and chin, a 
deepening greyness of head and face — these things 
presented a tout ensemble that closely recalls Mr. 
Carruthers Gould's counterfeit presentments. 

As for the political strong man of the day, the 
Cabinet Sandow, while he remained a minister, by a 
process resembling the Roman emperors' aggregation 
in themselves of the different functions of State, Mr. 
Chamberlain seemed to have localised at the Colonial 
Office and concentrated, in his own person, the 
responsibilities of imperial rule. His progress to his 
present place of eminence has been but the literal 
fulfilment of the prophecy, made by an acute 
diplomatist, the former Belgian minister de Solvyns, 
concerning one whom he called the *' homme 
dangereux^' the ''ripublicain autoritaire'* (That pre- 
diction will be found in my earlier work.) Such a 
development, to all intelligent observers, had been, 
from the first, inevitable. Joseph Chamberlain's 
education in political debate began, not in the 
Birmingham Town Council, but in the Edgbaston 
Discussion Society. Here he always took the Tory 
side, defending the Stuart exercises of royal preroga- 
tive, and glorifying the imperial work of the great 
Elizabethans. When barely twenty, he showed him- 
self indeed an imperial minister in petto. That 
patriotic burst gave place to a sustained fit of pro- 
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vincial enthusiasm. Returned to Parliament in the 
very prime of age, with a look and manner that were 
younger than his years, he entered upon the social 
life of London. The great drawback to the career 
he had chosen was, he protested, the metropolitan 
residence it enforced. But with the faithful bourgeois, 
Jesse CoUings, constantly by his side, the Birmingham 
member hoped to preserve the freshness of his Mid- 
land innocence amid the deadening corruptions of a 
detested capital. Then, too, there would be the 
weekly reunions with Birmingham citizenship, refresh- 
ing him, as Antaeus was refreshed by contact with his 
mother, Earth. Thus periodically reinvigorated and 
purified, the patriot, when absent in the flesh, would 
still in spirit inhabit the capital of hardware which 
he loved, and where all his real interests lay. The 
actual sequel was, from the first, inevitable. Joseph 
Chamberlain, a generation ago, was an interesting 
and entire novelty in social and political life. Plenty 
of well-known provincials before his time had indeed 
tried the metropolitan stage. For the most part the 
experiment had ended in its makers being hissed, or, 
rather, quiedy escorted off the boards, and thus 
practically taught that the most brilliant of country 
stars might fail to penetrate a London fog. Crest- 
fallen and home-sick, these failures on the Thames 
returned by the score to the vestry-men and vestry- 
women, among whom they had been reared. Joseph 
Chamberlain came to London, not so much a local 
as a municipal statesman of already assured position. 
Belgravia and Mayfair, like Westminster itself, had 
never seen anything exactly of that sort before. The 
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old Whigs and their womenkind still retaining some 
of their exclusive and inhospitable traditions, began 
by shying at him a little. Mr. Gladstone, however, 
was then supreme ; had not " Mr. G." said these were 
the men who were the salt of politics and the salvation 
of the country. The social dictators and dictatresses 
of the period gradually, therefore, unbent towards the 
new-comer, especially as he was without encumbrances, 
and his pockets were soon found to be innocent of 
political dynamite. Presently the original reproach 
against Mr. Chamberlain — the Caucus — ^was found to 
be of respectable and even ancient origin. The 
Joseph who had been born at Camberwell, who had 
made his money by ** cornering " screws at Birming- 
ham much as his scriptural namesake, Pharaoh's 
premier, " cornered " corn in Egypt, was found to be 
a cadet of an ancient house on the Anglo- Welsh 
frontier, was next taken up by the ever-green she- 
recruiting sergeant for the Conservatives, Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, who, long before Liberal Unionism 
could be even a dream, confidently predicted his 
eventually complete reclamation from the error of his 
early ways, and his final reception, together with other 
converts, into the true Tory fold. Another political 
hostess, but of the new order, had a share in contri- 
buting to the droll transformation. More years ago 
than one cares to think of, the bright, clever daughter 
of a noble Irish house, Newtown- Butler, married 
an inoffensive and intelligent little Jew. Among the 
fruits of the union was the Henry Oppenheim manage 
in Bruton Street. To that I did duty before ; its 
dinners and its smart diners had as much to do as the 
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Rothschild hospitalities themselves in breaking up the 
political society of earlier years, in completing the 
Liberal disruption, and in making both Joseph 
Chamberlain and the ci-devant Lord Hartington the 
posthumous followers of Beaconsfield. As for Joseph 
Chamberlain, it may be a case of reculer pour mieux 
sauter. He began by adapting from Randolph 
Churchill quite as much as that statesman borrowed 
from him. Benjamin Disraeli, thanks chiefly to Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, became his next exemplar. Palmer- 
ston supplied a later model If the exchange of 
Cabinet responsibility for popular power strengthens, 
as well as frees, his hand, Joseph Chamberlain, now 
armed with a new and direct national mandate, might 
come back the parliamentary dictator that Palmerston 
found himself after the China War elections, which 
dispersed the Manchester men and left him the idol 
and arbiter of the country. 

Apropos of the former Lord Hartington, one is 
pleased to observe in the Duke of Devonshire to-day 
a decided change for the better and the happier. 
Immediately after he had loafed into the family title, 
it seemed as if a patrician melancholy threatened to 
claim him for its own. That congenital disorder of 
his clan and caste, the spleen, seemed entering on a 
new, a dangerous, and disabling phase. Probably, 
however, it may have been nothing more than the 
earliest and disturbing symptoms, incidental to the 
first stage of the union between Chatsworth and 
Highbury, under the standard of Hatfield. The new 
Duke's relations and henchmen rather ungenerously 
put it all down to the malignant influence of Mr. 
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Chamberlain. Suddenly the prospect changed. For 
a few days (or was it weeks ?) it looked as if the 
Birmingham fiscal proposals had for the first time, 
these many years, made the Duke of Devonshire wide 
awake. On July 23, 1903, he delivered on the subject 
a speech which might be called almost frisky, as well 
as forceful. The Cavendish resurrection looked as if 
it might be followed by another, scarcely less remark- 
able, that of the *' curled and oiled Assyrian bull " of 
other days, who is now Lord James of Hereford, and 
whom I should have liked to congratulate on a full 
return to his first political faith. 
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CHAPTER II 

FROM THE DINNER-TABLE TO THE FRONT BENCHES 

Lord James of Hereford concluded — Courtiership as a career — 
New men and old acres, a single class and interest — Royalty's 
hosts, headed by the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire — False 
alarms caused by his Grace's liver troubles — Lady Wimbome, 
her dinner-table and ja/iE7fr — ^The ninth Duke of Marlborough — 
His looks resemble those of his mother's rather than of his 
father's family — His amends for his cousin's ingratitude to Mr. 
Chamberlain — Mr. Arthur Balfour's private secretary, Mr. J. S. 
Sandars — His commanding position but faintly foreshadowed 
by Disraeli's Montagu Corry, the late Lord Rowton, but more 
like the second Pitt's Dundas — Private secretary and dry 
nurse — The secret of Mr. Sandars' ascendancy over his chief — 
Mr. Balfour's adroitness — Rising or risen politicians — Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain — ^His father's fac-simile — Chamberlainism's per- 
sonal triumphs-^From the first gentleman of Birmingham to 
the first citizen of the Empire — Political drawing-rooms and 
dinner-tables gone out of date since 1886 — Lady Dorothy 
Nevill, the Henry Oppenheims and the Rothschilds not the 
same socio-political powers to-day as in the last reign — No 
party organisation in the new reign's society — Rising statesmen 
play their own game — General character of the new political 
talent — ^The Eton and Balliol school, all its members con- 
forming to the same type — Survivors of a past generation, 
Sir Robert Herbert, Sir C. Rivers Wilson — Lord Milner — Sir 
Clinton E. Dawkins — More politicians — Lord Ribblesdale, Mr. 
Henry Asquith — Sportsmanship and " Souls "-—Mrs. Gum- 
midge as a peer in porcelain — Other politicians, reproduced 
in real life from Dickens' novels — Mr. Ritchie — Sir H. Camp- 
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bell-Bannerman — Mr. John Motley — Sir Edward Grey — Lord 
Percy— The Earl of Rosebery— Lord Tweedmouth— Sir 
William Harcourt — Mr. Wyndham — Lord Curzon — Mr. 
Wyndham's drudges, Captain Shaw-Taylor, Sir Horace 
Plunkett — Lord Selborne — ^The young Cecils of Gladstonian 
days — Lord Cranbome (Marquis of Salisbury) and Lord 
Hugh Cecil — Sir Charles Dilke — Lord Goschen — Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach — Lord Lansdowne — Mr. Gibson Bowles — Mr. G. 
W. E. Russell— Mr. C. P. Trevelyan— Sir Edgar and Sir 
Howard Vincent — Mr. St. John Brodrick — Lord Esher — 
Lord Carrington — Lord Kilmorey — Sir Thomas KfeUy-Kenny 
— Sir Edwin Egerton — Lord Howe. 

THE spirit animating the artlessly preserved form 
of Lord James of Hereford at different stages 
of his development, has so variously affected his per- 
sonality as almost to suggest a series of incarnations 
not less numerous or mutually distinct than those of 
Buddha. More than years separated the legal star 
of Gladstonianism, in the early days of his rise, from 
the full-orbed, forensic supernumerary of Marlborough 
House, before he realised the day-dream of entertain- 
ing the Prince at his Kentish shooting parties. Then 
came the epoch during which a cleverly cultivated 
knack of assimilating the cardinal points of new 
subjects, of talking about them in a jargon of fashion- 
able legalism established him as the Delphic oracle of 
the smart set. By and by, while still wearing his 
knightly title, he ceased to be the "dear creature" 
that smart ladies called him when I first mentioned 
his name. In the midst of sportsmen and statesmen, 
on a sort of tableland of existence, during the closing 
years of the last reign and the opening of the present, 
he doubled the rSles of flunkey and sage. His 
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intellect, however, even when seemingly smothered in 
an environment of well-dressed boobyism, had never 
been quite extinguished. He succeeded Mr. Goschen, 
on the latter's conversion into a baron, as Lord Hart- 
ington's "man." The Chamberlainian electrification 
of the political atmosphere, having broken the patron's 
slumbers, roused the henchman to righteous protest. 
Vacillating ambition, steadied by unenfeebled intellect, 
may yet deliver this noticeable survivor of Victorian 
days from the ignoble eclipse of discarded courtiers. 
As regards royalty's favourites, how many of this 
class, whether guests or hosts, has not Lord James in 
his time seen come and go. Observed in his youth 
by Thackeray, how instructively might he from his 
own experience supplement the novelist's adieu to the 
puppets in the closing paragraphs of Vanity Fair. 
BenckendorfTs, Mensdorffs, SeckendorfTs, Hartmanns ; 
what members beyond count of these tribes have 
been taken up by the sceptred patron, only to be 
dropped down under his very eyes.^ 

Queen Victoria might visit (almost en famille) her 
great ministers — now a Robert Peel at Drayton, now 
a Disraeli at Hughenden. As a guest at the last of 
these in 1879, the Prince of Wales surprised the 
statesman by suggesting five-guinea points for whist. 
The figure proposed was prophetic of the regime 
which is to-day in full swing. Since the Roman 
epicure bought a mullet at the price of a province, 
the regulation charge for entertaining a crowned head 
never stood at such a terrific total as in twentieth- 
century England. The antagonism one used to hear 
about between the old acres and the new wealth never 
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perhaps had much existence outside the novels and 
stage plays of a bygone generation. To-day, as a 
fact, the two forces are fused in the same representa- 
tives. The territorial magnates tend increasingly to 
become great capitalists as well. Long before the 
second generation, the merchant princes, in point of 
tastes, habits of life, personal prejudices and social 
bearing, are indistinguishable from the titled or un- 
tided patricians whose ancestors wore coat armour 
in the Crusades. Polite, even modish, existence was 
a very unsophisticated affair in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. William IV. cut his mutton on 
some favoured subject's mahogany, with no ceremony 
nor fuss worth mentioning, and with very little expense 
to his host Whether in his early days at Bushey, or 
afterwards at St. James's, that seafaring sovereign 
headed Society, but never thought of forming a 
"royal set" That sort of thing he left to his 
brother and predecessor, whose example in that 
respect was in due course followed by Edward VII. 
when Prince of Wales. The Duke of Devonshire, 
less as one of the greatest nobles than as one of the 
wealthiest subjects, an associate of the sovereign from 
earliest days, heads the list of royalty's hosts. To 
what has been said about his Grace in the foregoing 
chapter, one addition only need be made. While 
merely the strawberry leafs prospective wearer, he 
impressed the world, social and political, with an 
overpowering sense of patrician grandeur in its most 
splenetic form. No actual duke could hope quite to 
fulfil the magnificent anticipations raised by this duke 
in posse. For some time, too, he was depressed by 
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misgivings that he was really of less consequence, as 
his Grace of Devonshire, than he had been as 
Marquis of Hartington. Happily what was thought 
to be chronic prostration of the nervous system turned 
out to be a transient trouble of the liver, now quite 
surmounted. Events have so shaped themselves as 
to convince the chief of the Cavendishes that in any 
ministerial combination his must be a decisive weight. 
This great noble also can approach as nearly to happi- 
ness as high breeding allows, when he remembers that 
his courtly function is to symbolise the union, now so 
fortunately cemented, between the aristocracies of 
birth and wealth. 

" I shall be happy to place a coronet on Cornelia's 
brow;" in such characteristically sententious terms 
did Beaconsfield, as Premier, signify his coming 
compliance with the seventh Duchess of Marl- 
borough's request to make her son-in-law, Sir Ivor 
Guest, a peer. After the Devonshire couple. 
Lord and Lady Wimborne figure as royalty's 
favourite hosts; Lady Wimborne's special pet and 
proUgi in her own family had always been her brother 
Randolph. The long personal feud between the 
King, while Prince of Wales, and the eighth Duke 
of Marlborough had its origin in Lord Randolph ; 
by Lord Randolph in 1886 was it terminated. The 
first Court visits to Arlington Street and to Canford 
Manor were tactful souvenirs of the earlier recon- 
ciliatioa The great Glamorganshire ironmaster is 
not, to such a degree as were once his two brothers, 
the impersonation of heavy swelldom in mufti ; his 
distinguishing quality is a serene confidence in 
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himself, a belief in his wife as the cleverest woman 
in London and the first hostess in the world. Both 
faiths are not entirely without foundation* Lady 
Wimborne is a woman of several intellectual interests, 
of the keenest observation, quite infallible in dis- 
cerning between the aspirants for fashionable recog- 
nition who are likely to "arrive," and those whose 
chances are doubtful. Time, responsibilities, and 
wealth have overlaid with a harder cuticle a grace 
which may once have been as soft and winning as that 
of her sister, Lady Sarah Wilson ; they have dimmed 
a brightness that perhaps formerly was not less 
than the other sister's. Lady Tweedmouth. Lady 
Wimborne, however, has not outgrown the lively 
sensibilities enabling her to convey, when she wishes, 
the idea of sympathy with persons whose doings 
she deigns to observe. She has been called a 
'^grande dame manquier That, I expect, is by 
those not in the first class on her visiting list With 
Lansdowne House no longer an eclectic centre, with 
Lady Stanhope's Tuesday parties in Grosvenor 
Place discontinued, with no Fourth Party, clever 
and presentable Irishmen, or socially acceptable rising 
stars for Lady Dorothy Nevill to entertain at Sunday 
luncheons, with no Radical lions for Lady Jeune to 
tame and to trot out, the Wimborne caravanserai, 
if not quite so sublime as its proprietress fancies, 
is nearly in the front rank of the fashionable 
ordinaries, frequented by the King. It might also 
be called Lady Wimborne's finishing as well as dining 
institution. Not only are the guests supposed to be 
as select as those formerly feasted by the Cadogans, 
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when the ci-devant Irish viceroy and his countess were 
beyond a doubt the finest flower of exclusive and 
fashionable nobility, but Lady Wimbome is rather by 
way of cultivating clever talk at her table ; she likes 
to mingle with the perfumes of her salon the same 
suspicion of intellect and culture as was infused by 
her elder brother into his men's dinners at Queen 
Anne's Gate, or by her favourite, Randolph, into his 
Tuif Club hospitalities. The editors of the London 
Dailies are apt to reserve their social charms for the 
chosen adorers of their intellect. The elderly youth 
who conducts the Times has become quite a man 
about town, and retains litde of the dust of the All 
Souls common-room since he socially graduated at 
Wimbome House. This lady's worthy life is a cease- 
less effort to live up to her baptismal name. The 
burden of the mother of the Gracchi never seems 
to desert her shoulders. Figure to yourself, in another 
sex, a Randolph Churchill without devil, a seventh 
Duke of Marlborough grown devout, and you will 
have no bad idea of the genius presiding over the 
elegant and edifying establishment that acts as a sort 
of continuation class to royalties and other grand 
transparencies who were hurried into life, public or 
fashionable, before they had quite completed their 
education or even made the grand tour. Tact and 
kindliness may be the expression of a natural temper, 
or, as in the case of King Edward, the results of an 
artistic perception, carefully cultivated, of the fitness 
of things. To that order belongs the sage and 
discriminating amiability of the superior peeress I 
have just had the honour to mention. 
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The members of the Churchill clan have been apt 
so to baffle calculation in their development, that it 
was a relief to his family and all concerned when the 
ninth Duke of Marlborough, before he was five-and- 
twenty, respectably settled down as the husband of a 
Yankee billionaire's heiress, and got into ministerial 
training as Paymaster-General. Since then the young 
man has reassured anxious well-wishers by placing 
his Oxfordshire park at the Primrose League's 
disposal for its gala and recruiting ground; he also 
became Mr, Chamberlain's head office-boy; that is 
as, in his fine manner, the great man himself might 
have said, "His Grace represented* my department' in 
the House of Lords." The appointment was ungene- 
rously criticised, but if, in the words of Mr. Chamber- 
lain's historic model, the second Pitt, any man with 
forty thousand a year can claim a peerage, surely 
a duke who married a Vanderbilt was entitled to an 
under-secretaryship. In that capacity the young 
Duke's replies for his chief, "in another place," 
showed the plausibility and shrewdness of his family. 
His cousin, Winston Churchill, had more than once 
fallen foul of the Colonial Minister; that, to say 
the least, was ungrateful, for, even to the point of 
resignation, no one had paid more of the flattery 
of imitation to Mr. Churchill's father than Mr. 
Chamberlain himself. Moreover, the ninth Duke of 
Marlborough was much improved by being sent to 
Winchester and Cambridge. Both school and uni- 
versity were happily chosen at the instance of the 
late Lord Lyons (an old family friend, himself a 
Wykehamist). The Duke himself shows, in his 
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physiognomy, more of the features of the Abercorn 
Hamiltons, his mother s family, than of the Churchills, 
or the Londonderry Stewarts, who so visibly declared 
themselves both in his father and his uncle. Between 
thirty and forty, he still wears a youthful manner, not 
as yet particularly good, but evidently on the mend. 
The best point about him is his . fondness for his 
mother and sisters, his delicate courtesy towards them 
when they meet By excess of courtier-like zeal he shows 
himself, perhaps, over-anxious to efface the memory of 
his father s indifference to the royal as well as to the 
smart. Possessing none of that father's turn for the 
higher mathematics, he yet inherits a mild interest in 
the appliances of mechanical science ; he may still learn 
to work a lathe with some of the paternal results. 

In those autumn days of 1903, when it seemed 
literally to rain resignations, every one knew that, 
though Mr. Balfour might retire, the real Prime 
Minister, in his secretary, Mr. J. S. Sandars, would 
still remain. Surviving all vicissitudes of health and 
courtiership, Lord Rowton was to the last not much less 
in evidence, not much less in request with royalty, and 
not really much older than when his political chief and 
social creator used fondly to expatiate on " the golden 
light in Monty's hair." The Mr. Montague Corry of 
other days had influence up to a certain point with 
Disraeli ; he was consulted in the distribution of tides, 
and in everything to do with the social side of states- 
manship he proved invaluable to his chief. Mr. 
Sandars stands before the world, less as the deservedly 
trusted servant of his chief than as his directing 
proprietor. Some of his Cecil relations, even one or 
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two of his private friends, have before now had a 
voice in the Prime Minister's decision. Latterly all 
authority over that statesman has been concentrated 
in his private secretary. English politics furnish no 
precedent for such a relationship between employer 
and employed. The single analogy suggests itself in 
the intercourse between the second Pitt and Henry 
Dundas ; and those two men were equals and minis- 
terial colleagues. Does the chief seem to weary of 
the company, social or political, in which he finds 
himself, "Arthur, you really must go to bed," are the 
words whispered in his ear. The secret, of course, of 
Mr. Sandars' ascendancy is his alert accuracy in 
divining his master's wishes and resolves. The 
temperaments of the two men have a family likeness, 
their personal antipathies or partialities are nearly 
identical. Though not of the same nationality as Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Sandars has still something of the Scot 
in his blood. If the private secretary may on an 
ordinary occasion speak for the minister, it is on 
those subjects and occasions when the words to 
be employed express less the individual than the 
nationality. Mr. Sandars' intellectual equipment is 
chiefly characterised by a surprisingly ready resource- 
fulness, showing itself in expedients that are always 
neat and sometimes brilliant. In the second half of 
the September of 1903, the statesman, now a proselyte 
to Protection, reconstructed his Cabinet, and, in 
doing so, greatly increased his own prestige. It was 
the secretary who devised the details in those pro- 
cesses out of which political capital was made by his 
chief. 
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While I am on the subject of politicians, I may 
mention a few other comparatively new-comers — 
rising or risen men. During my last stay in England 
I happened to hear the maiden speech of the late 
Colonial Secretary's son, against Irish Home Rule. 
It was conceived and delivered in the happiest vein 
of the parliamentary ingdnu. The elder Chamberlain 
and Gladstone were then at bitter political enmity. 
But that did not prevent the G.O.M. from congratu- 
lating the debutant. The magnate of the Midlands 
was so touched that, turning his head away, he 
wept. Since that pretty little incident, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain has advanced from a slim, ruddy 
stripling into a sturdy, square-faced Cabinet minister, 
who, in form, face, manner, must ultimately become 
his father's alter ego. The really interesting reflec- 
tion suggested by the new bracketing of Highbury 
with Chatsworth or Hatfield is unconcerned with the 
future possibilities of father or son. The former may 
yet quite conceivably prove to be only just entering 
on the greatest stage of his career. He is already 
appreciably stronger than during his Cabinet days. 
The son may remain in the Cabinet as his fathers 
censor or confederate. The noteworthy point is that 
no Conservative Cabinet can live save by favour of 
the Chamberlain family. Here is the marvel of the 
whole thing. Within less than a generation the 
qualities and efforts of a single man have not only 
surrounded himself with an imperial glory, but have 
placed all his kin in the front rank of all the great 
political families. And this in the most exclusive 
and aristocratic of European countries. ''Thus has 
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the first gendeman in Birmingham" converted him- 
self into the first statesman of the Crown- The 
rapidity and completeness of the process are only 
equalled by the expansion of the junior partner in 
the firm of Nettlefold and Chamberlain, which 
declined in the middle of the last century, into the 
Midland millionaire and magnate. Mr. Chamberlain 
has not advanced beyond middle life, and he sees 
his descendants classed with the Cavendishes, the 
Cecils, the Gladstones, the Disraelis, the Hamiltons, 
and the Russells. 

The social and political dismemberment of Liberal- 
ism in 1886 was promptly followed by, if it did not 
actually cause, the disappearance of politics from the 
organising principles of Society. As might have 
been gathered from my earlier work, Mr. Winston 
Churchill's father could scarcely have kept together 
his colleagues in revolt but for the social cement 
found by him at Lady Dorothy Nevills luncheon 
table. A little later the foundations of Unionism 
were laid at the parties of the late Baron Ferdinand 
Rothschild and in the Bruton Street dining-room of 
the Henry Oppenheims. At that era the cleverest 
of the official Conservative hostesses, Lady Stanhope, 
really served her political connection by her " even- 
ings" in Grosvenor Place. The distinguishing 
feature of Society in the new reign is the disappear- 
ance of the political hostess. Gone, too, is the private 
intercourse of public men, which, in some form or 
other, regularly survived till Queen Victoria's closing 
years. No one, indeed, with any knowledge of the 
facts, doubts the average of statesmanlike capacity 
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and intelligence scattered among the cliques and 
coteries of the period, or discoverable at St Stephen's, 
to be as high as formerly. The difference is this : 
Instead of the rising hopes of mutually opposing 
political connections, one sees to-day a number of 
well-educated, tolerably clever young men jostling 
each other in a game played by each for his own 
hand* One of the consequences of multiplied exami- 
nations at schools and colleges is the rearing of the 
pot-hunter at the cost of the scholar. In the great 
world politics, as a pursuit, has been superseded by 
placemanship. The Gladstonian Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Granville, once humorously suggested to his 
friend Benjamin Jowett that he should enter into a 
contract with the Government offices for the supply of 
a succession of young men qualified to arrange or do 
the work of the departments. Since the middle of 
the nineteenth century the British Empire has been 
practically run by Eton and Balliol, with occasional 
help from Marlborough. The social manner and 
address of the elderly young men produced under that 
system present few varieties and have little distinctive 
interest. The Government officials, political or per- 
manent, turned out by Balliol belong to different 
generations ; morally, intellectually, materially, they 
are all cut nearly after the same pattern. The 
veteran representatives of the Eton and Balliol tra- 
dition, Sir Robert Herbert and Sir Charles Rivers 
Wilson, a little older than when I first had occasion to 
mention them, still illustrate the maxim that the 
buoyancy of a genial cynicism is the best of all re- 
juvenescents. The youngest product of the same 
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curriculum, Lord Milner, needs only the mellowing 
influence of time, and, it may be a little of the disci- 
pline of reverse, to relieve a manner and a presence, in 
other respects commendable, of the excess of sarcastic 
flavour which, permissible in a college common-room, 
or at a South Kensington tea-table, is apt to be as 
monotonous in Pall Mall as it proved exasperating 
in the Transvaal. Here, he could not have a better 
example than that of a former Oxford acquaintance. 
Sir Clinton Dawkins, whose first-rate brains, unaided 
by a savoir /aire approaching to genius, would not 
have enabled him, after having exhausted the rewards 
of officialism, to start on a new career in the greatest 
of Franco- American banks. His marriage, in 1888, 
made Sir C. Dawkins a social success. 

Of the political figures in Society, the most con- 
spicuous during these, the early years of the new 
reign, are Lord Ribblesdale and Mr. Henry Asquith, 
who, brought into mutual connection by marriage 
into the same family, used to be associated with Mr. 
Balfour in membership of the fantastic little coterie 
known as the "Souls." The dry light of Mr. 
Asquith's intellect and certain softer inspirations for- 
merly converted the retired major of the Rifle 
Brigade to Gladstonianism, and even into the Master 
of the Buckhounds. Since then Lord Ribblesdale 
has seemed to carry with him a certain sense of deso- 
lation which does not leave him in his social moments. 
This, too, it is which causes his fine features to seem 
as if they belonged to a statue wrought in old 
china. A Liberal revival worked by Whig agency 
is what he seems dreamily waiting for. An indis- 
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pensable step in that direction is thought by him 
to be Mr. Asquith's leadership in the Commons. 
Meanwhile, this **lone, lorn" nobleman, with his 
old-world style of manly beauty, is spoken of by his 
friends who have read David Copperfield as the Mrs. 
Gummidge of Liberalism. The novels of Dickens 
would indeed be found to contain the originals 
of many notable politicians during the twentieth 
century's first decade. The resemblance between 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and Mrs. Jellyby, who could 
find no subject worthy of interest nearer than Africa, 
is already a commonplace. Mr. Balfour himself, 
always finding refuge in childish ignorance of things 
and persons that every one knows about, is Harold 
Skimpole, not without a touch of Mr. Mantalini's 
contemptuous indifference to **demnition totals." 
Mr. C. T. Ritchie, the sometime Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, owed his serious start in official life to the 
Rothschild influence and to the good opinion of the 
third Sir Robert Peel. Longsuffering and endlessly 
good-natured, he has played to perfection the part of 
Mr. Toots, with "it's of no consequence" as his 
motto. Chief, however, beyond a doubt, in the 
Dickensian gallery of Parliament men, is Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman. Here is a character exactly 
after the novelist's own heart. The Opposition 
leader is, in fact, the nearest reproduction that circum- 
stances will allow of Mark Tapley. Originally he 
owed his selection for the leadership to the rather 
invidious distinction of being a gentleman, and 
dividing his followers less than others to whom that 
description could not conceivably be applied. As a 
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fact, no one in his difficult position could have done 
better. Had his mistakes been more numerous or 
serious than his severest critics allege, these and far 
worse errors would have been atoned for by the 
object-lesson in Christian cheerfulness he has never 
failed to give. Debutantes in fashionable society find 
the hardest part of their ordeal the censorious scrutiny 
of aristocratic dowagers, chuckling at the slightest 
signs of discomposure. Substitute for the stony 
glances of these discontented dames of the ballroom 
the unsympathetic gaze of the old Liberal leaders in 
the Upper House, the Ripons, the Spencers, and so 
forth. Every fair critic of the political Mark Tapley 
must admit that some credit is due to him for being 
jolly under circumstances as trying as have ever 
tested the mettle of an Opposition chief. In his 
Saturday Review days, now almost as distant as those 
of Sir William Harcourt's, a famous she-Radical of 
the period complained that Mr. John Morley always 
reminded her of a spiteful curate. The peevishness 
of a clever youth has softened into the urbane 
seriousness of the convinced Radical, whose official 
experience has taught him that intellectual intolerance 
of compromise must be qualified by something of 
opportunism. When his party is once more strong 
enough for the fare of first principles, Mr. Morley 
may again be actively associated with its fortunes. 
Among all the honours bestowed by the King at the 
opening of his reign, none could have been more 
universally approved than the order of merit received 
by Mr. Morley. And that, not only because of the 
recipient's ability and honesty, but also because, while 
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English letters have often before now produced dis- 
tinguished placemen, like Addison and Macaulay, 
they have never till now sent a qualified administrator 
from the library into the Cabinet. 

Recalling in manner and physiognomy the Howick 
members of his clan, though lacking many of their 
angularities, Sir Edward Grey, quiet, self-sufiScient, 
more debonnaire than formerly, asking only to be left 
to his fishing, gardening, and himself, at the point 
now reached, serenely flourishes on the facts that he 
thoroughly knows the Foreign Office, that, as poli- 
ticians go, he is still in his first youth, and that if the 
moderates of his party regain power, ultimately high 
promotion will lie between himself and Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice. On the other side, the heir to an 
historic dukedom has recently gratified Society by 
brightening the hereditary attributes of his race with 
a grace and a polish entirely his own. Lord Percy 
followed up a popular and creditable course at Eton 
by a successful study of English literary style at 
Oxford. Few Christchurch noblemen before him, of 
recent years, have condescended to win both the 
Newdegate prize and a first class. With his father's 
quiet shrewdness in never compromising himself with 
the Fourth Party, he combines a lightness in hand 
and a readiness in finding for any portion of an 
argument just the illustration that is wanted, he is 
quite the best platform speaker of his party. As 
Under-Secretary to begin with, he is likely to show 
the knowledge and resource which will help his friends 
out of many a tight place. Personally he is a neat 
little man with a manner almost too gracious for the 
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ducal dignity, marked by none of the maladroit 
gaucherie which characterised the two previous 
generations of his house. The political combinations 
of the future are not to be foreseen, but there seems 
no reason why Lord Percy should not find himself 
serving near or with Lord Rosebery. As for that 
latter peer, he has still completely to ** arrive." Since 
Gladstonianism first lost its glamour he never quite 
made up his mind whether to settle down to the rdle 
of the people's friend or the grand seigneur. The 
socialist Liberals pushed him into the premiership in 
1894 less because they believed in him than in Mr. 
Asquith, whom they assumed, in a Rosebery Govern- 
ment, must lead the House of Commons. The 
upsetting of that calculation has maimed or marred 
the whole of Lord Rosebery's subsequent course. 
Opportunity after opportunity has presented itself to 
him, only to be missed. The stars in their courses 
have tried to fight for him. Lord Rosebery thus far 
has not seen his way to deciding on himself. He has 
lost none of his bright intelligence, nor has his humour 
grown stale. Intellectually he is yet in his prime. 
But his strength of purpose so closely resembles the 
infirmity of fortune's less-spoiled children as to deepen 
and widen the impression that he is not of the material 
which produces real leaders in times of emergency. 
The ''efficiency" which forms the refrain of his 
periodical discourses is seen to be merely a sounding 
platitude caught up from the Webb family and the 
other choregists of the Fabian society. As one who is 
above all things a great nobleman, Lord Rosebery 
has his titled satellites in peers of less degree. These 
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are, for the most part, led by Lord Tweedmouth for 
chief of the claque — ^a now exemplary and earnest 
peer who does his friend questionable service by 
playing to Lord Rosebery the part played by Jesse 
CoUings to Mr. Chamberlain. Of the elder statesman 
who has so much influenced Lord Rosebery, alike in 
what he has not done as in what he has done. Sir 
William Harcourt's position to-day is as creditable 
to English public life as it is to himself. Always 
appreciated in a small but much sought after circle, 
he now finds himself the most popular man of his 
standing in all country-house parties, at dinner-tables 
generally; in the House of Commons he has so 
mellowed as not only to have become a prime 
favourite among the veterans, but to have diffused a 
retrospective idea that he must always have been one 
of the most popular men in the assembly. 

The two statesmen of the younger sort who, by 
their recent prowess, have specially confounded their 
enemies and amazed their friends, are rather 
reminiscences than moving figures in Society. A 
very few years have sufficed to show, in the case both 
of Lord Curzon and Mr. George Wyndham, that 
their affectations and fopperies of manner were but as 
the froth and foam on the surface, concealing beneath 
intellectual deposits of manly and sterling value. 
Among practical politicians of all classes in England 
there still lingers an inarticulate prejudice against 
education. The two instances just named ought to 
go some way towards overcoming that insular distrust. 
Both successes, though achieved in politics, have been 
won with weapons equally beyond the reach of 
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mediocrity and the conventional ignorance of the 
upper classes. The New York prophecy on the 
morrow of the Curzon-Leitner marriage has been 
fulfilled. The enterprising bride has not only made 
a man of her husband ; she has co-operated with other 
agencies to help him towards becoming the most 
successful Conservative viceroy of the century. Chief 
among those contributory causes is, of course, the 
excellent work done by the permanent officials of the 
vice-regal staff. Auxiliaries of the same kind have 
been found by Mr. Wyndham in the industry, know- 
ledge, and enthusiasm of the official experts at his 
command. 

The pleasantly impetuous presence of Captain Shaw- 
Taylor, unshakable in his belief that there is no Irish 
difficulty which common sense, with a dash of good 
fellowship, seated at a table, round or square, cannot 
surmount, has not of late been often seen in Mayfair. 
Sir Horace Plunkett, as the good genius of Hibernian 
agriculture and the organising champion of Hibernian 
chess, has had his hands too full to exchange his office 
frequently for drawing-room or club. To these two 
men, in at least the same degree as to Mr. Wyndham 
himself, belongs the credit of recent Irish legislation. 
*' Who is that young man with the particularly pleasant 
smile?" The question was asked by the late Lord 
Salisbury shortly after a recent recasting of his 
Government. He had forgotten the fact that the 
subject of the question was his own son-in-law. Lord 
Selborne, whom he had just changed from a Colonial 
Under-Secretary to the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
The ex-Premier's phrase describes Roundell Palmer's 
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son to the life. A short time since, the governorship of 
an autonomous colony seemed the height of his ambi- 
tion. Now, as a Cecil by adoption, and a proved 
administrative success, he may look for something 
much better. Of Lord Selborne's brothers-in-law, 
the youngest, Lord Hugh Cecil, has monopolised the 
family's parliamentary notoriety for his own generation. 
He has inherited much more than his brothers can 
claim of the paternal power of stinging epigram and 
biting repartee, although, unlike his father, he has not 
yet exercised and improved the gift by literary disci- 
pline. Sometime during the nineteenth century's 
second half Mr. Gladstone arrived one Saturday 
afternoon at Hatfield on a week's-end visit to his 
political enemy, but personal friend, the master of the 
mansion. Seated in an armchair before going up to 
dress for dinner, he was suddenly roused by two small 
boys in the wake of a servant who had placed the tea- 
cup by his side. The aggressive infants suddenly 
began to belabour with their small fists the already 
venerable statesman, whose meek protest against the 
treatment merely elicited the threatening reply, "You 
are a very bad man, and we intend to whip you." 
The leader of the assault, which now seems to have 
a certain prophetic significance, was Lord Hugh 
Cecil, then of very tender years. The then Lord 
Cranborne, to-day fourth Marquis, showed an aggres- 
siveness inferior to his brother, even then indicating 
one of the differences between the two. Later, while 
Foreign Under-Secretary in the House of Commons, 
the fourth Marquis, during the education debates, 
treated Sir John Gorst with the paternal scorn, and 
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in his replies as Lord Lansdowne's deputy displayed 
an oracular downiness worthy of his Elizabethan 
ancestors. 

In France, a public man falls like Lucifer, never to 
rise again. In England, he disappears, reappears, to 
find his absence ignored and the world apparently 
forgetful what it was all about. A Jules Favre lays 
down his office, may resume his practice at the Bar, 
but remains henceforth a pouvoir fini an extinct 
volcano. Sir Charles Dilke found it convenient to 
suspend for a season his parliamentary course. He 
had long made a study of imperial and military 
questions; he employed his vacation in visiting 
certain parts of the Indian frontier he had not explored 
before and mastering the national problems it 
suggested. No better House of Commons manner 
than his was ever seen at St. Stephen's. That kind 
of superb mediocrity, the note of successful statesman- 
ship in England was always shared by him with the 
Peels and Palmerstons of past days. Always a paragon 
of political knowledge, he has become the most 
universal and accurate authority in twentieth-century 
political life; he has indeed fulfilled the years, at 
which his grandfather " died of old age " when fifty- 
nine. His powerful constitution and other qualifica- 
tions might suggest that he has not advanced beyond 
midway in his career. The Mr. Goschen of other days, 
when I last had occasion to speak of him, ^till seemed 
playing the part of first conspirator in melodrama, 
whose watchword was " But hush, I must dissemble." 
People said an invincible antipathy to Lord Salisbury 
would prevent his ever formally joining the Conserva* 
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tives. I took leave to doubt that view. All that has 
happened since justifies what I then said. In 1903 
Lord Goschen sees eye to eye and stands shoulder to 
shoulder with Sir Michael Hicks- Beach. Neither 
may be a Chamberlainite ; both repudiate the imputa- 
tion of not being Balfourians. Each, as a matter of 
fact, is a thoroughgoing, if an independent party man, 
a candid friend if you please, but neither actually nor 
potentially the founder of a schism or the leader of a 
revolt. Lord Lansdowne is not supposed to have 
covered himself recently with administrative laurels ; 
but he possesses as strong and clear an intellect as any 
peer of his time. A manner so majestic, a capacity of 
resilience so perfected by practice, a knack of saying 
so exactly the right thing before any assembly he 
addresses, conspire to support the belief that he will 
yet actively show himself a powerful, as well as 
impressive figure, in the faction he may choose 
to espouse. Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles cleverly 
fulfils each requirement conventionally prescribed for 
eventual success in political place-hunting. He has 
lost some of the curliness and youth which used to 
make him the successful besieger of many feminine 
citadels. Those were the days when, as a Govern-^ 
ment clerk, he did a pretty little business, as well as 
acquired force and felicity of epigrammatic expression, 
by writing leaders for the Morning Post. On the 
other side of politics, the staunchest of Mr. Gladstone's 
younger henchmen, Mr. G. W. E. Russell, though 
very much ripandu at dinner-tables and in drawing- 
rooms, remains in a literary seclusion. During the 
lifetime of the then head of his family, the former 
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Duke of Bedford, Mr. Russell, while associated with 
Mr. Chamberlain in his Radical days, wrote some 
pungent attacks in a magazine on the old Whigs. 
His ducal kinsman, strange to say, rather resented 
these, and penned their author a little note which I saw 
at the time and which ran nearly as follows : — 

" My Dear George, — You must now be making 
so good an income out of your literary talents that 
you will scarcely expect me to continue your allowance 
or pay your election expenses after this year." 

Another Duke of Bedford now reigns. The literary 
cadet of the great house has so improved his position 
with his pen that he may soon not care to re-enter 
the assembly where, in his first political youth, he 
distingpjished himself as the one Liberal of the same 
standing who fairly stood up to Lord Randolph 
Churchill, not to come off second best. To-day, since 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan's retirement, the one distinguished 
literateur in Sir H. Campbell- Bannermans ranks is 
Mr. Charles Philips Trevelyan, whose oratorical style 
so exactly reproduces that of his father as to suggest 
the classical remark. ** It is not a chip of the old block, 
it is the old block itself." The Conservatives are quite 
as well off as their adversaries for rising talent. That 
talent is not indeed at the beck and call of the official 
leaders. It shows itself determinately and articulately 
at critical junctures. In addition to the already 
mentioned T. G. Bowles and Lord Hugh Cecil, Sir 
Edgar Vincent, now coached by his brother Sir 
Howard, and now diametrically opposed to him, under 
quite a comely exterior, conceals as much capacity for 
independence of his chiefs, as social conditions will 
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allow. If Mr. St John Brodrick, conspicuous from 
his earliest youth for the strongly marked physical 
characteristics of his family, had not stunted his intel- 
lectual development and compromised the eventual 
possibilities of a real career he would certainly have 
had his place among this clever little company of 
Conservative freelances. As it is, disregarding the 
shrewd counsel of his father-in-law, Lord Wemyss, the 
most rusi political critic of his time, he put on the 
livery of a ministerial lackey in Pall Mall. His clothes 
were from the first too big for him ; he never had 
any thought beyond carrying out a superior s orders. 
Instead, therefore, of being the ally of the Unionist 
frondeurs referred to, he has been their quarry and 
their butt. In the sight of a contemptuously amused 
Parliament and people, they tore up in little pieces 
Mr. Brodrick's Army Reform Bill, and trampled the 
fragments underfoot with laughter that could be heard 
from the Shetlands to the Scillys. From this quarter 
has come the first check received by Mr. Chamberlain 
in his new departure. Not indeed that it means 
lasting mischief to the Birmingham statesman. This, 
for the simple reason that none of his Conservative 
critics, from Lord Goschen to Sir M. Hicks- Beach or 
Sir E. Vincent, show the slightest disposition to 
coalesce with any Liberal section. 

The peer of the period, thrown into conspicuous 
and sustained relief by the accidents of the new reign, 
is beyond a doubt Lord Esher, son of a Tory lawyer 
(Sir Baliol Brett), formerly Lord Hartington's private 
secretary, then a Gladstonian, he has subsided into a 
courtier pure and simple, nominated together with 
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Mr. A. C. Benson for the editorship of Queen 
Victoria's correspondence between 1837 and 1861. 
The Parisian literary exquisite, who prides himself 
on the finish of his elocution in casual talk, on the 
classical correctness of his ordinary conversation, as 
well as on the courtly perfection of his manner and 
the conquering grace of his pose. Mix with these 
qualities the agreeable self-sufficiency of an Eton 
sixth-form boy who has not yet decided whether his 
career in life shall fit him for ultimately becoming 
headmaster of the school or first minister of his 
King. Here one has the elements into which may 
be resolved the trim and serene viscount who, more 
than any of his order, should be described as a 
pillar of the throne. 

During the sixties of the last century my old friend, 
de Solvyns, to whom I owe my earliest introduction to 
the inner circle of Society in London, took me with 
him on one or two visits to the English Universities. 
At Cambridge the cynosure of the golden youth, 
with souls above study, of that period was a certain 
** Charlie " Carrington, a personal favourite with the 
then heir-apparent, with whom he soon afterwards 
regularly joined in the pursuit of amateur engine 
driving on railways. The most notorious devotee 
of that pastime was a certain Windham of Felbrigge, 
Norfolk, the central figure of a very scandalous cause 
ciUbre a little later. The diversion now spoken of 
has given place to its lineal successor, the equally 
exciting and more costly motor. Mr. Windham is 
gathered to his fathers. Edward VII. is the chief 
patron of motorists. After what Tacitus has called 
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an incurious youth, Lord Carrington, having succes- 
sively enjoyed the personal friendship of the two 
greatest statesmen of his time, Disraeli and Gladstone, 
has proved a success as a Colonial governor, and has 
since then setded down into a model country noble- 
man with a turn for beneficent experiments, co-opera- 
tive and agricultural, in his native shire of Bucking- 
hanL At Oxford, Lord Newry's rooms in Peckwater, 
Christchurch, were the centre of the same sort of life as 
Carrington's of Trinity, Cambridge. Whyte-Melville, 
the best sporting novelist ever known, met both these 
young men in the Vale of Aylesbury, where he then 
used to hunt a great deal. Hearing complaints of 
their college escapades, he remarked to their censors, 
" You will find these two young men will yet do their 
country good service, for they never speak, and ride 
straight to hounds." That prophecy and its fulfilment 
explain the high acceptance which both Lord Car- 
rington and Lord Kilmorey find to-day at Court. Of 
course they always arrive in their motor cars to 
remind their royal host of the old engine-driving 
days on the Great Eastern Railway. Lord Kilmorey, 
when Lord Newry, used to have literary tastes, but 
magazine starting or subsidising long since cured him 
of this costly fancy. Lord Carrington may have 
financed a theatre ; he is so little literary as seldom 
to answer a letter, and has shunned the whole writing 
class with the same zeal that Lord Dunraven has 
displayed in making himself one of them. In this 
particular group, soldiership is represented by Sir 
Thomas Kelly- Kenny, a trifle older than his royal 
patron, but as straight, as well-set-up and as keen 
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in the pursuit of pleasure as a subaltern home from 
his first campaign. A born squire of dames, he can 
be charged by no one with being a carpet knight ; he 
is correctly esteemed by his Sovereign, a first-rate 
judge in all these matters, one of the best all-round 
officers in his army. That is why he has received 
from some who know his inexhaustible resource- 
fulness, social or military, the name of Scott's hero, 
William of Deloraine, who was *'good at need." 
Like Mr. Philip Stanhope, of whom I shall speak 
presently, the diplomatic oracle of the Court, Sir 
Edwin Egerton, the English minister at Athens, 
married a Russian lady and has mastered the art of 
making himself pleasantly invaluable on the various 
subjects, home or foreign, in which opportunities have 
made him an expert The most patrician ornament 
of this little Court set is Lord Howe, who, as George 
Curzon, formed, in his day, the chief social populariser 
and prop of the Churchill section of the Conservative 
party. 
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CHAPTER III 

SOCIETY AT SCHOOL AND AT PLAY 

King Edward more than a figurehead — Diplomacy his more serious 
employment — ^The Spanish Ambassador, the Duque de Mandas 
— Anglophilism as much the mode in the Peninsula as in 
France — The popularity of the Duchess de Mandas — M. 
Cambon — M. Bompard — M. Bihourd — Superficial similarity of 
M. Cambon to M. Ribot— M. de Bille— Count Deym— Will 
his successor be Count Lutzow? — Count Benckendorff — Mr. 
Choate — He divides with M. Cambon the presidency of the 
Corps Diplomatique — Sir Edward Malet — Sir Edmund Monson 
— Mr. Charles Hardinge — The Countess Torby and the Grand 
Duke Michael Michaelovitch — ^The naturalised foreigner might 
be taken for Englishman /<7tfr rire — Mr. Philip Stanhope — His 
marriage with the Countess Tolstoi — Their genius for hospitality 
— Amateur diplomacy encouraged by the new reign — Sir J. B. 
Maple and Sir Daniel Cooper, the chief popularisers of New- 
market — Sir. J. B. Maple's daughter, the Baroness Echardstein 
and her neighbour, Sir Ernest Cassel — Sir Thomas Lipton — 
His knowledge of New World politics — Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, the epistolary Nestor of his profession — Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood as literary adviser in international politics — ^The 
press entirely a power for mischief — How the King uses his 
friends — His special friends, the Rothschilds — Lord Rothschild 
—Mr. Alfred Rothschild— Mr. Leopold Rothschild— Mr. 
Walter Rothschild — ^The Rothschilds, social and political 
magnates as well as City dictators — ^Their ability to maintain a 
perfectly distinct position — ^The influx into Mayfair of Colonial 
millionaires — Titular aristocrats reverting to trade — Lord Iveagh 
— The "glare of noisy militarism" — Sir Paul Haines — Sir 
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Henry Norman — Lord Roberts — ^The Duke of Cambridge — 
Instances of the King's military knowledge and interest- 
Society's higher interests — Lady de Grey, formerly Lady Lons- 
dale — Her attachment to music — Her leadership of the Opera 
set— Lord Charles Beresford and his wife — Lady Mary 
Higgins. 

AT home King Edward used the protracted series 
of ministerial crises, occurring in the autumn of 
1903, to assert himself in a strictly constitutional way 
as head of the State. Mr. Balfour had expected to 
find in his Sovereign the figurehead of the bureau- 
cracy with which it was the minister's idea to replace 
both Parliament and Cabinet. Instead, his royal 
master gave him from the beginning to understand 
that the new bureaucracy, if a bureaucracy there was 
to be, would be rigorously presided over by a crowned 
chairman, who had no notion of being an ornamental 
supernumerary. Abroad, the wearer of the crown had 
already impressed his personality on his brother 
Sovereigns and their statesmen. If hunting be the 
traditional pastime of kings, diplomacy has ever 
ranked in a special degree as their more serious em- 
ployment. All the circumstances of the time have 
therefore conspired to increase the interest and 
importance of the diplomatic circle, whose centre is 
St. James's Court. 

Now that the brilliant old age, the silvery whiteness 
and the intelligent face of the last Russian Ambassador 
(de Staal) are gone, the most imposing and pictur- 
esque figure in the international system, encircling the 
English Palace, is that of the Spanish Ambassador, 
the Duquede Mandas. Here one has the representa- 
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tive, not only of a once great nation, but of that nation 
as seen in one of its greatest periods, and in one of its 
most characteristic castes. The Duke knows nothing 
of popular votes, of national feeling, of cortes, or of 
any other weak concessions to the democratic ideas of 
an age ridiculously enamoured of various crude experi- 
ments in what is called representative government 
He is a grandee of Old Castile or Aragon. He 
and his ancestors have served the wearers of the 
crown of Ferdinand and Isabella ''from a time 
to the contrary whereof human memory runneth 
not." True, there have been interruptions in the 
continuity of the Peninsula's regal annals, deplorable 
democratic intervals followed by military dictatorships, 
pronunciamentos, and that low sort of thing. These 
vicissitudes may concern and even interest vulgar 
people. To one of the Duke's nobility, they are as if 
they had never occurred at all. Everything about 
the presence, the manner, and the surroundings of the 
Court of Madrid's representative takes one back to 
the period of the building of the Escurial by Philip H. 
in the sixteenth century. There were Duques de 
Mandas then. Providentially they have continued 
ever since. Therefore neither the world nor Spain 
has come to an end. These antecedents and con- 
victions do not prevent the present representative of 
the line from being a practical, sensible, clear-headed 
man of business, quite willing to reckon with and to 
recognise facts in this Radical-ridden and Republic- 
loving age. The last king of Spain, educated in 
England, and carrying back to Madrid the tastes of 
St James's, when his palace was rebuilding, declared 
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the one essential piece of accommodation for himself 
to be a dressing-room that would hold a bath big 
enough for him to splash about in, and allow him 
plenty of space to use his dumb-bells. Many of the 
great Spanish families send their sons to Eton ; 
Anglophilism has therefore long been as much the 
mode in the Peninsula as it began to be in France after 
the Revolution, and as it has been there periodically 
ever since. The Spanish Ambassador, therefore, only 
fulfils an aristocratic as well as a popular tradition of 
his country in being almost as much of an English 
sportsman as was another ambassador, the late Prince 
Munster himself. No ambassador could be more 
helped in every way by his wife than the Duke of 
Mandas is by the Duchess, who combines a manner, 
not only grand, but gracious, with a real affection for 
all things English, and has attained an unsought 
popularity in every drawing-room and country house 
of the kingdom. Let me now say something with 
regard to the diplomatic contrast to the representa- 
tive of monarchical Spain, presented by the Republican 
emissary of Spain's next-door neighbour. 

M. Paul Cambon is not only the official representa- 
tive of the Government; he is also the typical 
embodiment of the culture and breeding of Republican 
France. His manner and presence are not free from 
an occasional suggestion of the severe simplicity 
proper to the polity that now obtains in his country. 
But those qualities combine themselves with an 
unstudied dignity and an easy polish of manner, 
expressive of the best tendencies, social and intel- 
lectual, now to be met with on the other side of 
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the Dover Straits. The republicanisation of the 
French foreign service is the movement which 
the Foreign Minister, M. Delcass6, has consistently 
followed out Thus it was that the high-born 
Montebello and de Noailles retired respectively 
from their embassies in Petersburg and Berlin. 
The Russian post was given to M. Bompard; 
while Berlin went to M. Bihourd. Both these gentle- 
men are worthy bourgeois, who regard diplomacy 
primarily on its commercial side. Both of course 
are Republicans of proved loyalty. Since their 
appointment, unless it be the agent and consul- 
general at Cairo, de la Boulini^re, all M. Delcass^'s 
nominations have been made from the middle class. 
The same principle has been followed at the Paris 
Foreign Office itself. Here the two chief director- 
ships, the political and commercial, have been filled 
by M. Louis and Cogordan, officials of exactly the 
same calibre and views as those already mentioned. 
Coming to Albert Gate just before the close of the 
nineteenth century, M. Paul Cambon has been and is 
for Englishmen the best justification of the methods in 
which diplomatic promotion is bestowed by his chief. 
At first he reminds Englishmen of M. Ribot, formerly 
well known in London. The similarity is only super- 
ficial, arising probably from the perfect articulation of 
both men and the artistic care in the selection of 
words, even for the most casual talk. In comparison 
with his diplomatic brethren, the French Ambas- 
sador is distinguished by the closeness of touch, into 
which his presence here seems to bring the peoples, 
rather than the Governments, of the two countries. 
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That at least cannot be said of any other member of 
the body. His long experience of international states- 
manship does not always with strangers neutralise the 
impression, apt to be produced by the Danish Minister, 
M. de Bille, in whose case a certain fussiness, recalling 
that of Polonius, occasionally obscures the fact that 
one is dealing, not with the marshal of a Court pageant 
or social show, but with very nearly, if not quite, the 
most rus^ negotiator of his day, a brave soldier in the 
Danish-German war of 1864, as well as the leading 
spirit in the peace negotiations afterwards concluded 
at Vienna. Apropos, one now remembers that the 
late Austrian Ambassador, Count Deym, as sportsman 
and Anglophil, generally succeeded to the social niche, 
previously occupied by the German Kaiser's repre- 
sentative. The desire to perpetuate that tradition 
partly explains the aristocratic and fashionable pres- 
sure which, while these lines are being written, is 
applied to the Austrian Government to send Count 
Lutzow as Deym's successor. Marriage connections 
with well-known English families have deepened the 
wish for the Lutzow nomination. Family reasons, 
rooted in the past, explained the earlier cordiality 
with which the Czar's plenipotentiary, Count 
Benckendorff, was received in London. Nothing 
indeed was known of him except that he belonged 
to the stock of Princess Lieven, whose memoirs 
happened to have been recently published. People 
were curious to know how far the new-comer would 
renew the diplomatic methods of his famous ancestress. 
For the representative of the United States, less than 
a year has done wonders. Morally as well as 
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physically Mr. Choate is a big man. At first he did 
not settle down quite easily to his responsibilities ; he 
showed a certain self-consciousness which made inter- 
course with him a little constrained. That has passed 
now. He has no longer any misgivings lest he should 
not live up to his oflficial predecessors ; he is perfectly 
at home. A really good fellow, he becomingly divides 
with M. Paul Cambon the real presidency of the body 
to which he belongs. Of the British ambassadors no 
longer on the active list who fitfully reappear in 
London circles, the most striking is Sir Edward 
Malet, formerly of Berlin. His marriage alliance with 
the Russells has established, as well as generally 
glorified him. The cynical flavour of his international 
views and the antithetical vigour with which they are 
often expressed, felicitously adapt his talk to the circles 
into which he married. Sir Edmund Monson, though 
living as H.B.M ambassador in Paris, is still so often in 
London as to belong to its social world. A man this, 
notable all the world over for his quick resolution and 
resourcefulness, and for having added to his native tact 
a mastery of international law. Of the younger men, 
none has impressed me more favourably than Mr. 
Charles Hardinge, less because of his Persian scholar- 
ship than his happy temperament and knack of 
dealing with men. 

In the twentieth century foreign states and people 
have other representatives than those officially 
accredited to the Court of St. James'. The 
Countess Sophie de Merenberg became, some 
years ago, the morganatic wife of the Grand Duke 
Michael- Michaelovitch of Russia. To-day this lady is 
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known as the Countess Torby. The discriminating 
couple, after their national fashion, prefer England, 
not only to their own country, but even to France. 
The Grand Duke, an excellent companion, a sort of 
walking edition of the Almanach de Gotha, has long 
since become invaluable to King Edward. When the 
pair first established themselves in English society, 
they reminded one of the parts formerly played by the 
Lady Jersey and the Mr. Percy Brandling of Victorian 
days. Their success at Court was immediate, and has 
proved permanent. In one respect these fashionable 
strangers within the gate are all alike. They repre- 
sent, one is told, the cosmopolitan element in the 
fashionable system. Their cosmopolitanism begins 
and ends with their foreign names. An alien couple 
settle themselves in a pleasant house in an esteemed 
quarter of the capital on the Thames. They are 
noticed by royalty, go regularly to Court, are in 
evidence at the smartest country houses. They are, 
however, well received in proportion, not as they 
bring into English society an un-English element, but 
in proportion as they flatter the vanity of the islanders 
by intensifying in their own persons every English 
prejudice and exaggerating every English taste. To 
put it at once with terseness and truth, the naturalised 
foreigner of ton, so prominent a figure to-day in 
Mayfair, might pass on the boulevards for un Anglais 
pour fire. 

Mr. Philip Stanhope is the youngest son of the Tory 
historian, and the descendant of the democratic peer. 
Earl Charles, better known as " Citizen Stanhope," 
a pioneer of British science and a controversialist who 
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held his own against Edmund Burke in the matter 
of the French Revolution. The Honourable Philip 
Stanhope of to-day, who rather affects the Catiline is 
more at home than most of his contemporaries in the 
coulisses of politics, English or foreign. He began 
life in the Navy, making the most of his opportunities 
of intimacy, not only with many lands and cities, but 
with coundess personages of every degree and of 
every interest. Settling down in his native land, he 
conceived the idea that the Radical Earl of his house 
was the victim of family neglect. Imitation, the 
sincerest sort of flattery, may also be the best method 
of rehabilitation. Mr. Philip Stanhope, therefore, by 
way of distinguishing himself from his contemporary 
kinsmen, adopted the State principles of his eighteenth- 
century progenitor. Meanwhile, his marriage with 
the Countess Tolstoi had given him the status and 
wealth of a Russian proprietor in Bessarabia. A 
Kentish man by lineage, he engaged in parliamentary 
flirtations with the Cathedral borough of Canterbury, 
but finally fixed his affections on a more northern and 
progressive constituency. His dinner parties in Great 
Cumberland Place were pronounced by the Chevalier 
Blowitz, the Times Paris correspondent, the plea- 
santest in London. Soon, Mr. Gladstone took the 
same view of the gracious genius for hospitality pos- 
sessed by the Russian Countess and her husband. 
In due time, at the height of the Liberal eclipse by 
Unionism, Mr. Stanhope and his friend, Mr. 
Labouchere, constituted the entire Radical party. 
" Ce cher Philip ! " I once heard it remarked, in those 
Parisian circles where he used to be as well known as 
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at the Turf Club, ** he has mistaken his vocation ; he 
was bom to secure railway concessions for compatriot 
contractors from foreign Powers ; he buries himself in 
the House of Commons." 

During the negotiations which ended in the Treaty 
of Versailles (1783), Fox, while in opposition, had an 
ambassador of his own in Paris, counterworking the 
representative of the Government One of the inter- 
national characteristics of the new reign is the amount 
of amateur diplomacy it seems to encourage. •' Some 
time after I have gone, sport and diplomacy will 
descend into the gutter together." The remark was 
made to his friend, George Payne, by Greville the 
diarist Broad of face and figure, bluff of manner, 
taking, perhaps unconsciously, for his model the 
Marquis of Abergavenny, the prince of upholsterers, 
Sir J. B. Maple,' and the Australian sportsman. Sir 
Daniel Cooper, have done more than any two other 
men towards making Newmarket as fai^hionable a turf 
centre as Ascot or Goodwood. Sir John Maple's 
daughter, the Baroness Eckhardstein, married the 
German diplomatist from whom she receives her title. 
Their house in Grosvenor Square is a recognised 
place of international resort. If Edward VII. desires 
early and additional light on the subjects that interest 
him most, he might safely look for it, not to the 
managers of his own Foreign Office, but to the 
Baroness's drawing-room. Abroad, English diplomacy 
has long been distanced in the competition for early 
news by the press. In London, the directors of the 
country's external relations are seldom quite as well 

' Died November 24, 1903, since this was written. 
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posted up concerning the course of negotiations on 
foot as the gentlemen whose business it is to write 
despatches and append their names to treaties. Many 
other personal illustrations of what I now say might 
be given. The Anglicised German, Sir Ernest 
Cassel, is a neighbour, in Grosvenor Square, of the 
Eckhardsteins. Either Cassel or Eckhardstein might 
easily put their royal patron in the way of supplying 
early intelligence to his own Foreign Office. As yet, 
Sir Thomas Lipton has confined his international 
agencies to yacht-racing. A Scot by birth, who, as a 
Glasgow boy, gained his first ideas of nautical sport 
on the reaches of the Clyde, this successful merchant, 
if not a wit himself, has been the cause of many 
humorous sayings, more or less attributed to his royal 
friend. Though he has not brought home the coveted 
Cup from Yankee waters, like others with his sort of 
experience, especially Lord Dunraven, he has suc- 
ceeded in carrying off a liberal amount of the American 
accent. So extensive and exact is his knowledge of 
New World politics and currents of popular feeling, 
that his discriminating Sovereign has promoted him 
to the unofficial post of Court coach in Anglo-American 
relations as well as in seamanship. 

In this connection I had a good deal to say in my 
earlier volume about Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
who, when I last wrote, had not entered on the 
ambassadorial stage now finished. To-day he lives 
comparatively out of the world. No longer the droll, 
but ready to be the epistolary Nestor, of his profes- 
sion, he is occasionally moved to state his views on 
questions of the hour, in magazine articles, or in news- 
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paper letters. These are written with the incisive 
point and airy grace that used to make his conversa- 
tion an instruction and a delight. Laurence Oliphant, 
in his twilight period, performed much the same func- 
tion. Another of these literary teachers of inter- 
national affairs is the most considerable survivor of 
ex-newspaper editors. Mr. Frederick Greenwood was 
never in the line of active courtiership, or he might, 
at the present moment, have a recognised place among 
those international advisers of the Palace, headed by 
Sir Mackenzie Wallace, and including those I have 
now mentioned and others. If, on either side of the 
Channel, the directors of twentieth-century journalism 
combine the knowledge with the good sense and good 
temper of those now named, the press might conceiv- 
ably be an international agency for good. As things 
are, in all countries and at all crises, it operates purely 
and entirely as a power for mischief. The world's 
Sovereigns and statesmen would get on perfecdy well 
together, if behind them, in front of them, and on all 
sides of them there were not the newspapers, ready 
for their own commercial purposes, or to gratify the 
grudges of their individual writers, to pervert, to mis- 
represent facts, to exasperate and inflame vulgar 
opinion, to prey upon the ignorance and to pander to 
the chauvinism of the pavement. It is a disgusting 
spectacle. It will last just so long as plunging and 
bluster are the approved tactics in public life, literary 
or political. 

These, however, are considerations which it does 
not concern me to press here. Of the social coteries 
now mentioned, whether professedly diplomatic or not, 
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all are made by King Edward VII. specifically useful 
in their several ways. Le rot s amuse is as applicable 
to English monarchy now as it ever was. The single 
change seems to be that His Majesty's pastimes have 
lost a certain aimlessness they may once have had and 
generally subordinate themselves to one pervading 
idea. The King grants interviews to his ministers at 
the palace in London. He receives them as family 
guests when he plays the squire at Sandringham. 
He converses with them not a little when they are 
" in attendance " at Windsor or Balmoral. Each of 
these statesmen leaves the presence-chamber with the 
sense of having been drained dry by his royal master 
on any subject that may have turned up. In the same 
way the father of his people cruises with Sir Thomas 
Lipton in his yacht, visits a former Irish Viceroy, 
Lord Cadogan, at Culford Hall, drops in quietly to tea 
with the chief of the Cathcart clan in the Highlands, 
is entertained by the head of the Rothschild dynasty 
at Tring or in Piccadilly, more frequently, at Palace 
House, Newmarket, dines with his special favourites 
of this family, the Leopold Rothschilds. Whatever 
the little rite may be, while adding to his subjects' 
happiness, the illustrious visitor has made just the 
addition he wanted to his own store of information. 
While Queen Victoria's successor was only mount- 
ing the throne a notion went abroad that the great 
Jews were not to enjoy the same favour with the new 
Sovereign as they had found with the heir-apparent. 
The very notion of such a break being possible was 
of course absurd. The single fact underlying the 
fiction was that, on a flying visit to Brighton soon 
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after his coronation, the King had not been able to 
look in upon any of the Sassoons. As for dropping 
the Semites, one might as well talk of His Majesty's 
giving the cut direct to his ministers in Downing 
Street. With regard to the New-Court financiers 
themselves, the sole change experienced by them since 
I last wrote is that inseparable from years. In 1885 
the head of the House had only just been raised to an 
English peerage ; he wore his blushing honours with 
the jaunty grace of comparative youth. The recently 
coroneted capitalist had not quite lost the air oi jeune 
premier of comedy ; in the twentieth century he has 
habituated himself to the rSle of the heavy father. In 
his physiognomy one begins to trace an occasional 
resemblance to his father, Baron Lionel. Those, 
however, who can go further back declare the likeness 
is rather to an earlier ancestor, Baron James, of Paris 
fame. One amiable characteristic of his earlier days 
Lord Rothschild retains unimpaired — an absolute 
freedom from the illusions apt to be generated by 
spick and span new titles. "How do you feel?" 
asked a House of Commons acquaintance of my 
old friend, Lord Houghton, on the morrow of his 
having ceased to be Mr. Monckton Milnes. " I never 
knew till now," came the humorously ironical answer, 
"how the mere possession of a title raises one 
unspeakably above all the rest of mankind." Ironic 
humour of that sort is not in the former Sir 
Nathaniel's line, but he is known to become sarcastic 
when speaking in private of the Chamber he to-day 
adorns. He follows the example of other opulent 
peers in opening his art collections and picture 
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galleries to the public. His chief national function in 
the present reign is to act as the King's almoner 
for the endowment of hospitals and other worthy 
objects — the almoner in this case being generally 
identical with the benefactor. 

The second brother, Mr. Alfred Rothschild, as an 
amphitryon, retains the social place that he began to 
hold some quarter of a century ago. " Silver threads 
among the gold " may be the words of the little song 
which he hums while his hair is being brushed. But 
he contrives to possess some at least of the secrets 
of perpetual youth; chief amongst these are the 
habitual equanimity promoted by a natural amiability 
and absolute inaccessibility to temporal cares. From 
one cause of solicitude he is not, however, exempt. 
The grief of Alexander the Great, when he realised 
there were no more worlds to conquer, communicates 
itself to Mr. Alfred de Rothschild as often as the 
truth forces itself upon him that, in the present age 
of Lilliput, there are no guests of the calibre, which 
he once knew so well, to entertain. It is the day of 
small persons as well as of small things. Lord 
Beaconsfield passed away, Mr. Gladstone remained, 
to be occasionally available for the Seamore Place 
dinner-table. Art yet continued to have its Leighton 
and Millais for representatives. If the social and 
intellectual poverty of the permanent Civil Service 
was but too painfully apparent, brilliant and enter- 
taining birds of passage, in the shape of British 
ambassadors or Continental diplomatists, constantly 
winged their way through Mayfair during the season. 
All that is altered for the worse now. The universal 
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despotism of mediocrity seems permanently to have 
eclipsed the brightness of the good Mr. Alfred's feasts. 
The Benjamin of the fold, Mr. Leopold Rothschild, 
has been subjected to the same gently chastening 
discipline of time as his elder brother. Since the day, 
as Professor Jebb's pupil at Cambridge, he received 
from his tutor some tincture of interest in classical 
studies, he may secretly have felt less self-satisfied 
than a Rothschild has a natural right to be. The 
excitement of the turf possessed him for a time ; that 
has now palled. The King indeed is his regular 
guest at dinner, but alas ! royalty makes itself sadly 
cheap nowadays and is ever ready to take pot-luck 
with Tom, Dick and Harry as well. His stable, too, 
has not of late done particularly well. A clever wife, 
a pretty and a happy home, are gifts that show forth 
the goodness of Allah. But even thus, his face 
occasionally wears the half-melancholy expression of 
one visited with misgivings how far the feasting of 
one's Sovereign satisfies all the nobler yearnings of 
an entire existence. Mr. Walter Rothschild, heir to 
the family peerage, succeeded his kinsman. Baron 
Ferdinand, as member for the Aylesbury division. 
Physically, he is the tallest member of his race 
known of recent years in this country ; he is now 
an elderly youth, nearing his fourth decade. As a 
boy, he was devoted to rabbits and other tame 
animals. When he had outgrown the flora and fauna 
of the paternal park, he went in seriously for a more 
adventurous zoology, with results that might almost 
have qualified him to set up an opposition shop to 
Mr. Jamrach, the wild-beast dealer of RatclifT High- 
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way. After all, however, the business that tests the 
high financier is finance. The hereditary wealth, 
even the hereditary talent, is insufficient unless there 
be also the correct appreciation of the ever-changing 
conditions of the market. The conciliatory grace of 
Lord Rothschild's manner is no doubt accompanied 
by strong ability. He, however, and in a greater 
degree his brothers, have widely extended the 
province of their operations. They have taken 
Society, and even politics, for their empire. It is 
not enough for them to be great capitalists, they 
have thrown down a challenge to the virtuosi of the 
universe. Insensibly, therefore, it may be, some of 
the brains and energies formerly concentrated on the 
counting-house off Swithin's Lane, may be diverted 
to concerns of no immediate cash value. Probably 
none of the present generation are the equals of 
men like Baron James or Baron Lionel. Their 
descendants may not seem likely to raise the family 
standard. Therefore, perhaps, it is one hears once 
more of New Courts intention to recruit itself from 
outside and to call into its councils the Mr. Lambert 
who has recently shown conspicuous aptitude for 
affairs, in his connection with the Belgian branch. 
In a general way, the point chiefly noticeable about 
the Rothschilds in the new reign is their success in 
maintaining a perfectly distinct position of their own 
in the face of a competition, plutocratic and 
aristocratic, which they have not only never faced 
before, but which till now could not even be dreamed 
of. Park Lane has been annexed by the South 
African millionaires, each new<*comer more aggres- 
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sively wealthy, contemptuously patronising, or in- 
solently autocratic and absolutely uninteresting, than 
his predecessor. The Beits, the Robinsons, and the 
Wernhers, in the popular eye, do but degrade the 
principle of wealth. The trans-Atlantic Midases — 
peltry or pork kings — have established themselves on 
the site once consecrated by Carlton House. Their 
rivals from the Antipodes are coming over. On the 
principle of ''on revient toujours^' &c., the native 
nobility are successfully returning to the commerce 
in some form or another on which their family 
fortunes were founded. The great peers being also 
large London landlords are the Duke of Bedford, the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Duke of Portland, the Duke 
of Westminster, and Lord Cadogan. Each of these 
has in late years extensively increased his interests, 
as a trader of some kind or other. To these names 
the future historian will add that of the great Irish 
brewer. That brewer s ancestor, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, collected his ecclesiastical dues for 
the Archbishop of Cashel. This functionary handed 
a snug episcopal legacy on to his son, who with it 
bought the St. James* Gate Brewery in Dublin. He 
thus founded a family, a member of which is to-day 
nearly the largest of English landowners, as well as a 
great territorialist in the capital ; for Lord Iveagh, 
having endowed industrial dwellings and medical 
research, has given something over half a million for 
the Kensington estate. To-day, indeed, one cannot 
go anywhere without running up against one of these 
breathing masses of bank-notes and diamonds. Now 
and again they develop something like character. 
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But uniformity of wealth is as great a leveller as time 
itself. The millionaires now in vogue, whether they 
come from the States or from the Colonies, are as 
little diversified by originality of taste as by good 
breeding. 

King Edward's reign opened, and for some time 
continued, in a glare of noisy militarism. Fresh heroes 
in the field, new masters of strategy in the campaign 
are no doubt still to be met with. But four men, 
each of whom has more than completed his threescore 
years and ten, still remain the most familiar and 
impressive incarnations of soldiership, and each of 
these four stands forth in public view as a distinct 
military type. Sir Paul Haines, who walks into the 
*' Senior " with a step almost as elastic now as it was 
three-quarters of a century ago, has been, and is. 
Society's ideal warrior. Sir Henry Norman per- 
petuates the Anglo-Indian traditions of the military 
moderates of the Lawrence school. The Commander- 
in-chief, Lord Roberts, still seems to most people the 
best example of the ubiquitous soldier of the empire. 
The Duke of Cambridge, jauntiest and halest of 
octogenarians, survives to remind the Army of the 
advantage of having as its head a royal prince who 
pays the same regard to public opinion as an old- 
fashioned doctor does to his patient's pulse. King 
Edward's personal interest in the Service, and his 
competence to decide on its best administrators — 
qualities inherited from his mother and father — have 
been perfected in practice by himself. To democra- 
tise his forces by making the Army a self-supporting 
provision for his middle-class subjects, and to see that 
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all responsible offices connected with its organisation 
are filled by men thoroughly up to their work, has 
long been King Edward's idea ; it found expression 
when, in the autumn of 1903, the Transvaal War 
inquiry necessitated the application of new brooms 
to the Augean stables of Pall Mall. The military 
bureaucrats, who have gradually withdrawn these 
matters from Parliament, wished to settle the business 
among themselves. The dispensation of jobbing and 
blundering mediocrity was in fact to go on indefinitely 
by appointing as Secretary of State a place-hunting 
hack who contrived to pass off upon his confederates 
mere fussiness as strength. The King approves the 
bureaucratic idea ; he only insists on its not being 
worked by incapables. The final reorganisation of 
the Cabinet was, therefore, unexpectedly delayed. 

Even while heir-apparent, Edward VII. combined 
with the pursuit of pleasure a systematic amount of 
self-education on all those State subjects about which 
something ought to be known by a Sovereign who 
intends eventually to rule as well as reign. One of 
the differences between the polite world of Queen 
Victoria's day and that presided over by Edward VII. 
has already been hinted at As a principle of social 
organisation, politics have been displaced by other 
agencies. Of that process there could be no more 
crucial or picturesque illustration than the lady who, 
in 1903, is the Countess de Grey, but who, when I 
first wrote of her, was Gladys Lady Lonsdale. In 
recent generations, with the exception of the late 
English Ambassador at Washington, the mental ability 
pf this branch of the Herbert family has seenjed to 
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belong to the women. Under her former style, Lady 
de Grey was the most brilliantly successful of political 
hostesses. Disraeli and Gladstone both admitted the 
fascinations of her salon. In those days she had in 
herself the monopoly of a distinct social species ; for 
lack of a better name it may be called the female 
bachelor. The 'London pted-d-terre consisted, not of 
chambers in the Albany, but of a bijou residence in 
Mayfain Thence, at a moment's notice, the start was 
made to the Midland hunting-box, to the Paris apart- 
ment, to the yacht stationed in the Solent, ever in 
readiness to set sail for the remotest or the nearest 
seas. That sort of thing proved very well for a time, 
but the day comes for settling down. Lady de Grey 
is only one of the constantly growing class of modish 
Englishwomen, who eventually find there is no place 
in the world like dingy, dirty, comfortable London. 
With a fixed home, she has at last found a definite 
career. Always admired by Queen Alexandra, she is 
united to that royal lady by the links of a common 
attachment to music. Lady de Grey's father was not 
devoid of melodious tastes ; her mother had been a 
musician of the most accomplished kind. She herself, 
of course, knew music as she knew many other things. 
But visiting, entertaining, the functions of Society 
generally, left her little time for other pursuits. Then, 
too, there was a good deal of reading to be done ; 
for, during the later years of her widowhood, Lady 
Lonsdale got up quite conscientiously the chief 
articles in the principal reviews or magazines of the 
period. Now she has found a more stirring occupation 
in the active leadership of the Opera set in Society. 
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The gentlemen and ladies of the smart world are 
complimented nowadays on possessing more *' serious 
interests in life " than formerly. As proof of this, the 
volatile seaman, Lord Charles Beresford, amid the 
cares of his profession and of the Empire, finds time 
now and then to preside over some more or less 
ecclesiastical ceremony, such as unveiling a monument 
of the Anglo-Saxon translator of the Scriptures, the 
Venerable Bede, at Monkwearmouth. His wife, who 
still retains her nineteenth-century vivacity, is also a 
connoisseur in music. The worship of St. Cecilia 
cannot be the monopoly of a class. The titled votaries 
have attracted several others, not so well known ; chief 
among these is Lady Mary Higgins, whose husband 
has entirely surrendered to patronage of the operatic 
stage talents formerly engaged by his professional 
work in the city. 
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CHAPTER IV 

WHERE WIT, WEALTH AND EMPIRE MEET 

Old maids in frock-coats as imperial products— Their occupations — 
Some personal manifestations of imperialism in English Society 
— Society, as viewed by the daughters of the Empire — How 
imperialism is promoted by feminine activity — ^Also by mas- 
culine intellects and others — Sir Courtenay P. Ilbert — Lady 
Randolph Churchill and the AnghSaxan Retfiew — ^\V. H. 
Hurlbert— The Yankee dream— Mrs. Choate— Mr. H. White- 
Mr. Carter — ^The influence of the press — Lord Glenesk and 
Lord Bumham in Society — Mr. G. E. Buckle and his 
leader writers — ^Newspaper Yankees and Jews — Evergreen Mr. 
James Knowles — Sir Douglas Straight — Mr. H. W. Lucy — Mr. 
J. A. Spender — The one representative editor in Society — 
Where are the poets and novelists? — What about Laureate 
Austin ?— Mr. Hamilton Aidi— Mr. W. S. Gilbert— Ecclesiastics 
in social evidence — Archbishop Davidson as Samuel Wilber- 
force's social successor — Ix>rd Londonderry — Bishops Win- 
nington Ingram, Gore and Percival — Canon Shaw — Canon 
Malcolm MacCoU — ^Society fishes in and out of water — 
Hebrew peers — Lord and Lady Battersea — Baron A. W. 
Deichmann — Mr. Andrew Carnegie and Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
— Lord Brassey — Imperialism in Society — Lord and Lady Cork, 

THE manufacture of old maids in frock-coats was 
recently declared by a witty Frenchman in the 
Paris Jockey Club to have become the social function 
of the British Empire. The prattling spinster of the 
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male sex, conversationally enamoured of the infinitely 
little, is indeed among the most characteristic social 
fruits at home of British rule in India. To General 
Roberts, Sir Henry Norman, and other Anglo-Indian 
heroes of their race, the reader has been already intro- 
duced. Yet the composition of each of these brave 
men, and of the old comrades in arms — all strangers 
to fear — whom they meet at the club, is apt to be 
traversed by the distinctly feminine vein referred to. 
During his strenuous years under Asiatic suns the 
hero, now laid up in lavender, did a wise and brave 
man's work at the council-board or in the field; he 
may have made good his claim to a place among the 
historic builders of an empire or organisers of a 
society. The warrior or statesman only assimilates 
himself to the old maid after settling down to the 
cultivation of tranquillity and comfort at Bath, 
Brighton, Cheltenham, or some second-rate London 
suburb. Now begins a metamorphosis comparable 
with that undergone by the strong man of Greek 
antiquity when, for his health's sake, he became the 
servant of the Lydian queen. If the retired general 
or governor does not, like Hercules, ply Omphale's 
distaff to please the ladies of his family, it is a fact 
that he used to employ his evenings with worsted 
work or crochet. That sort of thing has quite gone 
out now ; its place is taken by photography or book- 
binding. During the daylight hours, his engrossing 
occupations are to count how many times a day the 
postman knocks at the opposite house, to watch 
whether the next-door children look like having 
measles or scarlatina, and generally to assume a 
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personal responsibility for the domestic or nursery 
details, not only of his own household but of every 
neighbour whose sitting-room blinds his well-pre- 
served eyes can penetrate. Out of doors he tried 
golf — the amusement of statesmen as hunting is the 
sport of kings; he found it unfavourable to the 
gossip he loves, subsided consequently into croquet 
Of his victories over the curate at this game he is as 
proud as are others of his sex and cloth, not being 
old maids, of their mastery of "side" at billiards, 
and of an occasional victory over the club marker at 
evens. He interferes in all the domestic marketing ; 
probably he takes it entirely out of his wife's hands, 
himself engages every maidservant, regulates all her 
hours of work or relaxation, and generally exercises 
the remnants of his faculty for official command by 
becoming the disciplinarian of the kitchen, or the 
inspector-general of the still-room. It is a droll 
taste, doubtless to be explained by that law of 
reaction which occasionally produces dramatic effects 
in human arrangements. This, however, is only one 
of the social accidents arising from membership of a 
ruling race. 

A more essential phenomenon of Great Britain's 
world-wide dictatorship is the appearance, on different 
social levels, of novel feminine growths to which may 
be given the name. Daughters of the Empire. 
Universal dominions are held together by another 
bond, not less real and strong than that of royalty to 
the Crown. All classes and degrees of Anglo-Saxon 
subjects are united by a golden thread of snobbery, 
acting as a guarantee of the unity with the praises 
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of which earth's uttermost parts resound. Punch's 
returned traveller from the near East had become 
intimate with the Dardanelles; he used to dine 
with them at the club in Constantinople, and found 
them capital fellows. Even so the peerage or the 
Court guide contains no name, the personality of 
whose bearer is unknown to the Anglo-Saxon 
daughter of Empire, after having passed a year 
or two in an Indian station or in any Eastern 
capital. At home the gradual substitution of a 
plutocracy for an aristocracy has brought into some 
sort of society many neophytes of the fair sex whose 
ideas of correct deportment in the polite world 
are solely derived from a sixpenny handbook of 
etiquette for ladies. Territorial expansion abroad has 
familiarised the British observer with a whole race of 
daughters of the Empire who conceive of the vast 
system as existing chiefly that they may scrape some 
kind of acquaintance with the titled classes, may at 
least be able to run off their names glibly, may pick 
up the latest gossip about the uncles, the cousins, and 
the aunts of those who are written in the sacred book 
of Burke or Debrett The Empire has, in fact, become 
a kind of gorgeous supplement to the Society paper. 
Young Englishwomen who, had they stayed in their 
native land, would not, even at a county ball, have 
had for partners the titled beatix sabreurs of a patri- 
cian Hussar regiment, after a few years* sojourn in 
a tropical climate, bring home with them a capacity 
for pratding about potential or actual dukes, earls, 
marquises, and baronets, quite as impressive to their 
stay-at-home sisters and friends as was the knowledge 
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gathered by Punch's traveller of the private life of the 
fast " Dardanelle set." Whatever reverse fate may have 
in store, down even to alliance with the village doctor 
or the vicar's second curate, she has at least seen the 
great world. How should such an one not be an 
imperialist, ready to make the life of any male, over 
whom she has influence, a burden to him unless he 
will give his vote, his exertions, perhaps some of his 
cash, to the statesmen sworn to federate and augment 
those dominions, on which, not quite understanding 
the phrase, she gravely tells you the sun never sets ? 

Of course, too, she is attached by the tie of a per- 
sonal affection to the Crown and its wearer. She 
sees in her Sovereign the human deity who at once 
presides over and, in his own person, symbolises this 
composite world-embracing system of gewgaws, of 
glitter, of glare, of stars, honours, tides and order of 
precedency. Such is the concrete and correct analysis 
of that passion of imperial loyalty held up by literary 
patriots, as the quality exalting, ennobling, consoli^ 
dating the entire structure of Society and of Empire 
in this twentieth century. Membership of the Privy 
Council, preferential tariffs favouring Colonial goods, 
may add cohesion to the system. Its compactness 
has for some time been secured by the feminine 
cement, manufactured and applied in the drawing- 
rooms or by the writings of intellectual priestesses or 
patronesses of the Primrose League, like Lady Jeune, 
and others of that class. These imperial Amazons of 
the five-o'clock tea-table, of the salouy and of the pen, 
have their masculine counterparts. Chief among 
these, when he chances to be in England, is Lord 
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Milner, of whom I have already had something to 
say. No lady has worked more energetically and 
successfully in the same cause than the Indian 
Viceroy s wife ; Lord Curzon himself, from the point 
of view now taken, is pre-eminent among the sons of 
Empire ; so is another Balliol-bred champion of the 
imperial idea: Sir Courtenay P. Ilbert, a courtly 
academic, transformed by promotion and luck into an 
official man of the world, has not yet lost all touch 
of the aggressive manner generated by Oxford dis- 
tinction ; he owes his occupancy of Sir Erskine May's 
place to parliamentary studies prompted, in the first 
instance, by an imperial zeal; and he has done 
more than any of his tribe intellectually to leaven 
the imperial cult 

Other than exclusively native influences have gone 
towards the formation of that imperial set which is as 
genuine a product of the time as the Opera set 
already described. Sir C. P. Ilbert might still have 
lacked the spice of jingoism, but for his experience as 
legal member of the Viceroy's council. All retired 
Anglo-Indian officials bring back with them to 
England the social prejudices which, in the guise of 
political convictions, identify them with the politics of 
reaction at home and abroad. For the most part 
these gendemen, deficient in any interesting indivi- 
duality of their own, may be described as washed-out 
copies of that able and headstrong man, described in 
my earlier work — the late Fitzjames Stephen. The 
United States, to a degree one might not have 
expected, have contributed to the dissemination of 
these ideas Lady Randolph Churchill, a woman of 
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much cleverness and of some long-suppressed ambition, 
relieved the earlier ennui of her widowhood by editing 
a costly curiosity, in the way of quarterlies. The 
Anglo-Saxon Review showed the yearning of fashion 
to diversify the monotony of its existence by pursuits, 
more or less intellectual, outside politics. Its tone 
was also as intensely imperialistic as that of one of 
Sir Clinton Dawkins' dinners or of Lady Jeune's 
parties. The association of his name with a certain 
"Wilfrid Murray" rather eclipsed the last days of 
W. H. Hurlbert But that Yankee imperialist left his 
London mark upon the cult of chauvinist courtiership. 
All the intellectual forces from the other side of the 
Atlantic, which periodically variegate Society in 
London, operate in the same direction. Every New 
York novelist or journalist, from Mr. Marion Crawford 
down to Mr. Pulitzer, dreams of the good time coming, 
when Parliaments shall be no more, and Edward VII. 
will be an absolute King with Joseph Chamberlain as 
mayor of the Palace or Grand Vizier. On returning 
to London, what strikes me forcibly is the permeation 
by imperialist ideas of polite circles, where one would 
least have expected such a leaven. Partly that may 
be due to the increasing aptitude of Anglicised citizens 
of the United States for success as professional 
diplomats. Look at the group whose natural leader is, 
of course, the ambassadress, Mrs. Choate. Here are 
not only Mr. H. White, whose position is rendered ex- 
ceptional by his extraordinarily wide and distinguished 
intimacy with men not easy to know well. Take also 
the case of Mr. White's colleague, Mr. Carter, perhaps 
the most efficient of the less known Anglo-Saxon diplo- 
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matists. All these are persons of sound and cool 
judgment, but five minutes' talk with them suffices to 
show that their point of view and their sympathies are, 
perhaps involuntarily, imperialist and quite opposed to 
that of their predecessors in the places held by them 
to-day. 

In many ways of late statesmanship has confessed 
the supremacy of literature. With a cloud of leaflets 
Mr. Chamberlain descended from the Cabinet. With 
a pamphlet a Premier turned his back on Free Trade ; 
in letters, meant for the newspapers, he and the chief 
of a great political family talked Cabinet secrets. On 
the other side, Mr. John Morley ceased to be a party 
manager, that by his ** Life of Gladstone " he might 
make the literary success of the year. Surely all that 
is enough to make one expect under the first king of 
the century the return of that golden age enjoyed by 
the pen under the last Stuart Queen. Dinner-tables 
and drawing-rooms do not yield much personal 
evidence of this. The black-coated, white-tied 
embodiments of popular newspapers, which play to 
Society the part of the chorus in a Greek play, is 
indeed from time to time visible to us all. But these 
gentlemen are usually wealthy amphitryons. The 
proprietor, who formerly edited, and who may still 
inspire, the Morning Post, Lord Glenesk, shares with 
Lord Burnham the doyenship of the London Press. 
The Edward Levy-Lawson of other days, glossy and 
alert at threescore ten as he was at half that age, 
did not a little towards making and unmaking Mr. 
Gladstone by his newspaper. He still knows more of 
what is going to happen in politics than most other 
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newspaper men. He is the friend and host of his 
Sovereign, not because he owns the Daily Telegraphy 
but because he lives, like a lord, and with lords, as 
well as possesses first-rate shooting. Few members 
of the Upper House are in closer touch than Lord 
Glenesk with the Palmerston tradition in public 
affairs, or could put the case of the Turk better than 
he, if he cared to speak in Parliament But his 
pleasant, well-groomed figure — the perpetual envy of 
all the imperial chamberlains in Europe — is merely a 
silent ornament of the circles in which he has moved 
for half a century, and in which, by force of habit, he 
continues to revolve. As for the Times, Mr. G. E. 
Buckle is so lamb-like in Society as to pass almost 
unnoticed ; in print, however, he shows the violence 
of his personal prejudices so strongly as to have been 
compared to a mad sheep. Socially, however, the 
Times is represented less by its editor or any of the 
Walter tribe than by two of its well-informed leader 
writers, J. R. Thursfield and T. H. Ward, patriots by 
profession, pedagogic in manner and creditably quick 
to scent a rising popular breeze from any quarter. 
Other newspaper proprietors are Yankees or Jews, 
who have their own axes to grind, and who value 
their journals as a passport to the Carlton Club. 
They are seen from time to time in Society, just as 
flies are seen in amber ; but the flies remain ; the 
newspaper owners, like Tristram Shandy's scullion, 
are there to-day and gone to-morrow. A magazine 
impresario who has held his own against his rivals of 
two reigns, Mr. James Knowles can still boast that his 
Review means to him five thousand a year and the 
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entry of any society he likes to frequent. Sir Douglas 
Straight, having ceased to be the Tigellinus of as 
motley a group as that described by the Roman 
satirist, marks his return to his first love by editing 
the Pall Mall Gazette. Familiar to all habitues of 
the Palace of Westminster as the Clock Tower, the 
inventor of a new school of parliamentary journalism, 
conspicuous for the convenience of his dimensions and 
the intractability of his hair, instructing many, enter- 
taining all the Cicerone of St Stephen's celebrities, 
the patron of Cabinet Ministers, alternately the host 
and guest of spiritual, of temporal peers, the coach of 
distinguished foreigners, who wish to learn the 
working of the " mother of Parliaments," Mn H. W, 
Lucy remains quite at the head of all periodical 
penmen. 

Prominent among the newspaper conductors of 
defined social position is Mr. J. A. Spender, the 
clever young man who, having worked his way steadily 
upward, is responsible for the Westminster Gazette. 
Thoughtful and shrewd, he perceived the vacancy in 
the social roll of the able editor after the Delane or 
Greenwood pattern ; unlike many of his craft, he took 
himself and his office seriously. Society has accepted 
the estimate. The classical designation of the Times 
used to be the " Organ of the City." The mystery 
enveloping its writers and their work was one of the 
secrets of its power. The gentlemen of Printing 
House Square themselves have torn this veil away, 
are as well known and accessible as the broad-sheet 
that prints their words. Consequendy Jupiter may 
still rumble ; his thunder has become an echo, 
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For the old idea of the journalist influencing public 
opinion Is a delusion ; Englishmen read newspapers, 
to be not converted but informed ; the journal, there- 
fore, may confirm and emphasise what is thought 
already, may make the reader believe more deeply, 
perhaps more intelligently ; it seldom or never changes 
a preconceived opinion. This is now pretty generally 
seen ; it has perhaps detracted from the consideration 
once enjoyed by the " gentlemen of the press." 

" Your novelists and poets ? " I murmured inter- 
rogatively a few nights ago to a friend at an evening 
party. " Hush ! " he replied, " don't you see that 
every man is his own poet or novelist nowadays? 
When we want a professional, we bring him generally 
from the gutter or from the Church." "Your true 
patriotic bards," I continued, **can scarcely like this." 
**They do not," rejoined my informant; ** therefore 
our indigenous singers, fleeing from society, have 
buried themselves in as deep an exile as Ovid at 
Tomi." '* Your Laureate," I observed, '* is a scholar 
who can scan and commemorate events and men in 
English that admits of being construed." " Ah," he 
muttered meditatively, " Poet Austin would do better 
for himself if he stuck to the Primrose League and 
Joseph Chamberlain." ** Surely," I said, "both those 
slight, middle-aged gentlemen yonder are also poets .^" 
"They are," he replied; "but not of the new school, 
and revisit London but once or twice in a year. The 
slighter and elder is Mr. Hamilton Aid6, now young 
only in taste and nature, who, a generation ago, 
breathed into fashionable London an improving 
interest in musical and thoughtful verse. The 
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younger, still burly and vigorous of mind and body, 
is Mr. W. S. Gilbert, who sometimes emerges from 
Harrow Weald, and who first taught the playgoer 
of the Victorian age that even burlesque might be 
amusing." 

There is no truth in an absurd report of the 
Anglican episcopate being thrown open to women ; 
but its social consequence has been much augmented 
of late by feminine agency. The distinction formerly 
distributed among artists, authors. Brownings or 
Tennysons, actual or potential, is pretty well monopo- 
lised by prelates. Square-faced, with Scotch canni- 
ness of temper and Oxford caution of tongue. 
Temple's successor in the Primacy, to a greater 
extent than any Bishop of the nineteenth century, fills 
the place of the Church in the world left vacant by 
Samuel Wilberforce. Dr; Randall Davidson jokes 
with more difficulty than is usually experienced even 
by an ecclesiastic and a Scot But in Society he 
shows the courtier's gift of encouraging and inter- 
preting, if not actually causing, wit in others. In 
country-house parties, especially those at Wynyard, 
he is seen to great advantage. I particularise Wyn- 
yard because its possessor, the latest Conservative 
President of the Council, Lord Londonderry, has 
developed the same sort of interest in intelligent 
company as distinguished his Churchill relatives ; his 
wife uses with art the social gifts inherited from her 
mother. If Dr. Davidson's aphorisms or epigrams 
sometimes smack of the lamp, they have a way of 
being happy, pithy, and illuminatingly to the point 
The curious thing is that, unconnected, save by 
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marriage, with Archbishop Tait, Dr. Davidson's 
expression of face, social manner, and occasionally 
grave, but purposeful, anecdotal vein remind all those, 
who can go back so far, of h\s archiepiscopal father- 
in-law. As his Grace of Canterbury conforms to a 
traditional type of ecclesiastic, so the Bishop of 
London has struck out quite a new school of church- 
manship for himself. Great minds work together. Dr. 
Ingram discovered the East End about the same time 
that Society took up with slumming. To-day when 
he remembers he can tear himself away from his 
agnostic navvies and infidel cat's-meat men, the 
Bishop rather seems to think he has found a social 
continuation of Whitechapel in the West End. Where 
Dr. Winnington Ingram visits there generally comes 
also Dr. Charles Gore, of Worcester. The social 
acceptance won by these divines has stimulated 
another ecclesiastic, of widely different views and 
personality, to show himself at clubs and dinner- 
tables. Those who have noted the deep contortions 
of an oak's gnarled roots can form an idea of the 
furrows that intersect the strong countenance of the 
Bishop of Hereford. Liberal in politics, evangelical 
in faith. Dr. Percival differs from other lawn-sleeved 
divines in combining with his very striking appear- 
ance a manner which, if occasionally pedagogic, is not 
unpleasantly flavoured by the calm reserve and the 
sense of strength it gives, which used to be appre- 
ciated when as yet an alliance had not taken place 
between the prelate and the socialist Rather more 
than a generation ago a clever young Irishman, fresh 
from Trinity, Dublin, not long in orders, with a face 
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as broad as his brogue, was engaged as editor by 
some London publishers ; he did his work well, played 
his social cards with all the skill of his race ; having 
helped a host of divines famewards by putting them 
in the way of publishing their discourses, he gradually 
won favour as a royal pulpiteer and found his reward 
in a Worcester canonry. What the Court has been 
to Mr. Shore, Gladstonianism long was to Canon 
Malcolm MacCoU; if not to the extent his auto- 
biographer may describe, a mediator between parties 
at critical moments, he has proved useful to great 
men on both sides with a pen, though clever, more 
gentle and versatile than that of Swift. This cas- 
socked tame cat in great houses recalls in his way 
Swift s type of political cleric. 

The gentlemen mentioned in this chapter are apt 
to move in orbits of a common eccentricity. From 
day to day one never knows where one may meet 
them next In the spring, finding one of these 
authors, editors, or divines in a patrician company, as 
decorous and exclusive as it is dull, one naturally 
identifies the guest with a hanger-on of titled people. 
In the summer one unexpectedly comes across the 
same personage in a smart and frivolous week's-end 
party at a Thames-side villa, where he seems to be 
domiciled as one of the family. The fashionable 
racing season is at its height, one is a little surprised 
to find him among the guests at a modish centre in 
the Ascot district, invited there as if to infuse a dash 
of spiritual or intellectual salt into the farrago of 
fashionable insipidity. But a rencontre still more 
astonishing is in store. Visitors **to meet royalty" 
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at the Goodwood period in West Dean Park. 
Hitherto has come, as Mr- W. D. James's oldest 
Harrow friend, the representative, secular or reli- 
gious, of the culture of the period. 

That, however, is not a common apparition in the 
James nUnage. Here, indeed, one sees not only the 
most favoured, but the most typical of the hosts 
whom King Edward delights to honour. The head 
of the house, a good fellow, who spent his bachelor 
days in knocking about the world, who has divested 
himself of insular prejudices, to whom life is a cam- 
paign and his home the most comfortable quarters 
attainable at the moment ; the hostess, a well-bred 
woman of the world; the kaHtuis of the dwelling, 
light in hand, if conversation with them be desired, 
always invisible unless for a special reason they are 
wanted on the spot; the mansion's appointments as 
perfect and luxurious as taste and wealth can make 
them. Such are the conditions demanded by the 
Sovereign in the houses where he stays. They are 
all forthcoming more perfectly at West Dean Park 
than in any other abode convenient for the ducal 
racecourse. Naturally the West Dean hospitalities 
were preferred by the King to the traditional pomp 
with which whole generations of Sovereigns had been 
entertained by the Duke himself. The seventh Duke 
of Richmond, comparatively a young man, may so far 
profit from the social training of the Guards* Club and 
of his Rothschild friends as once more to welcome the 
monarch regularly beneath his roof. At the present 
moment West Dean Park is notable, not only as the 
King's guest-house, whose chdtelaine is the Queen's 
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friend, but as the spot on which, as completely as at 
Tranby Croft, was first consummated the social fusion, 
distinguishing from any earlier dispensation the polite 
world, presided over by King Edward. 

To the Hebrew peers of recent creation I must add 
the Cyril Flower who, in 1892, was transformed into 
Lord Battersea, quite the most ornamental in every 
way of Anglo-Saxon Semites. Looking at his aston- 
ishingly well-preserved complexion and figure, one 
easily realises that, in Harrow and Cambridge 
theatricals, he looked and dressed feminine parts to 
the life. The well-mannered and agreeable Glad- 
stonian, who was Stuart Rendel and is the first baron 
of his family, treated Liberalism as the Sparta which 
it was his duty to adorn and, by his social embellish- 
ments of it, redeemed it from many of its reproaches. 
As Treasury under-strapper Lord Battersea, a good 
rider and a fair sportsman generally, rendered his 
party the same kind of service; he also beautified 
and sweetened for smart society the traditions of his 
race. Representing the Rothschild connection, mar- 
ried to Baron Lionel's daughter, and so Lord Rose- 
bery's brother-in-law, this comely Israelite, with more 
than the usual good looks of his race, combines all 
its uncalculating and disinterested openhandedness. 
His dinners at Surrey House, Hyde Park, maintain a 
reputation of nearly a generation's growth ; they still 
bring together much that is distinguished in different 
fields of intellectual effort, and occasionally something 
of rising merit ; for piquing himself on some personal 
resemblance to Alcibiades ever since his school and 
college years, he has liked occasionally to play the 
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Maecenas. If the patron prefers intellectual workers 
of proved usefulness, or if he withdraws his notice 
from workers with the brush or pen, who are not in 
luck's way, that is only because of his being keenly 
alive to the moral responsibilities of his position, and 
of a conscientious dread lest he should impede the 
working of the moral law by which every form of 
improvidence brings its own righteous chastisement. 
His villa on the Norfolk coast and his hunting-box in 
the Midlands enable him to play the different parts of 
the country gentleman with a suitable maise-en'Scine^ 
as well as to offer a healthy change of air to useful 
friends or to deserving proUgis ; he has done his 
compatriots more than one good turn by healing 
threatened breaches between the rival courtier fac- 
tions of the Rothschilds and Sassoons. Lady Batter- 
sea, who grows increasingly like her sister the late 
Lady Rosebery, lacks few of the family characteristics 
and cultivates with satisfaction to herself, and no 
doubt with some good to others, the philanthropic 
enterprise, of which the late Princess Mary of Cam- 
bridge set the example, and which is said to exalt the 
life and character of the English plutocracy. The 
personal surprises, in which the Battersea hospitalities 
abound, are as many and sometimes as dramatic as 
those already mentioned as occasionally visible else- 
where. 

Following Lord Battersea and two at least of the 
Rothschild brothers, as English sportsmen of foreign 
extraction, comes the really impressive figure of 
Baron A. W. Deichmann. Of diplomatic associations, 
of commercial pursuits, this gentleman, created a 
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Baron in his native land in recognition of his family 
influence, is not much seen in London Society, except 
on the box of his coach or the saddle of his horse. 
Long-headed and reflective as any professor of his 
native country, he silently takes note of all he sees, 
and is thought to be secredy committing his im- 
pressions to paper. Avoiding the most modish 
coteries of Mayfair, he is always cheered by the 
crowd waiting round the Magazine to see the meet 
of the four-in-hands in Hyde Park ; he is also the 
centre of a little social circle in London, exceedingly 
exclusive — ^all Germans of position who periodically 
dine together, sometimes, but very rarely, inviting 
a foreigner to the board. Before quitting the social 
menageries that are a feature of the present reign, 
one should notice one or two of the wandering 
entertainers of all mankind who occasionally, comet- 
like, shoot through the English capital. Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie may be congratulated on having at last 
veneered the multi-millionaire, with a manner suc- 
cessfully reproducing that of a Dissenting minister, 
in his meditative moments, and of a bank cashier, 
asking a customer whether he will take it " long or 
short." No greater physical contrast is imaginable 
than that between the slender figure of the Pittsburg 
fortunatus and the bluff, burly, red-faced giant, Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan, the expression of whose face, as he 
carries the collecting plate round at church, has 
been compared with that of Jupiter Pluvius, looking 
down from on high on the puny efforts of a water- 
cart to lay the dust These are the two Midases 
who have convinced all patriotic citizens of the 
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United States that London is a European suburb, 
united by a cash nexus to New York, and that, 
as the facetious Mr. Dooley put it, when King 
Edward was crowned, '^Andhrew Camaygie lint 
Wistminsther Abbey, Pierpont Morgan the tapestries 
for its dicoration, the Frohman Syndicate lint the 
theatres, and that another Syndicate conceded the 
use of the Thames." 

During the first half of Queen Victoria's reign, 
Parliament Street was regularly crossed every 
afternoon at exactly the same hour by a notable 
passenger, the plainness of whose dress and the 
bluntness of whose manner attracted the more 
attention because, mere artisan as his exterior might 
have suggested, he was known to be among the 
wealthiest men of his day. As he reached the 
crossing nearest to Downing Street, he put a coin, 
usually a halfpenny, in the expectant palm of the 
obsequious sweeper, invariably adding this remark, 
'* There, my friend, if every one in the cities of 
London and Westminster were to give you as 
much as I do every day of your life you would 
soon be as rich a man as I am/' This thrifty 
captain of industry and prince of trade was old 
Tom Brassey, the contractor, whose railways knit 
together all parts of the habitable globe. His son, 
the present and the first peer of the family, resembles 
his sire in his drab-coloured hair and complexion, 
in his shrewd parsimony, and in the prevailing hard- 
ness of moral fibre necessary for the keeping, as 
well as the making, of money. There the family 
likeness ends ; for Tom senior, long after he had 
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made his millions, remained the same simple, 
unaffected fellow as when he wore fustian and 
shouldered a pick-axe. Young Tom, in his Park 
Lane palace, seems to be a sort of cross between 
the Maecenas of Horace and the Visto of Pope. 
Really he has, or others have and exercise for him, 
which comes to the same thing, a very pretty taste 
indeed. As an Australian Governor he was a little 
too grand in his ways, his ideas, and his company for 
his democratic subjects. He was, however, far too 
wealthy a man, on the expiration of his term, to 
carry home with him the reproach of failure. Since 
then he has known personal vicissitudes that have 
not in the least affected his opulence or his material 
welfare at any point; he remains the same self- 
satisfied, smiling, optimistic fellow that he was when, 
as a Gladstonian, he first swaggered into Parliament, 
or, the creature of domestic tuition, first strutted 
into Society and, in Mayfair or at Normanhurst, began 
to pose as the entertainer of all the talents. Since 
Mr. W. H. Mallock produced in the " New 
Republic" the cleverest skit of his day, the Brassey 
manage, in town or country, has not been associated 
with many intellectual celebrities; but its master 
still holds his own as entertainer and oracle-in- 
general of the British Empire. 

In any other capital than London, in London 
under any other social dispensation than the present, 
the ninth Lady Cork would be the mistress of a 
salon famous throughout civilisation. Her husband 
is a well-preserved septuagenarian peer, trained in 
the best school of his party and in sympathy with 
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the intellectual traditions of the Whigs ; he enjoys 
the distinction of having been the one man now 
living who fairly held his own against, and could 
retort with epigrammatic success on, the con- 
versational assaults of a famous wit long since dead, 
Bernal Osborne, the once chartered libertine of 
dinner-tables and of the House of Commons. Lady 
Cork is also happy in her daughters and in her 
son, Lord Dungarvan, formerly the nicest of Eton 
boys and to-day as pleasant an heir to an earldom 
as you could see in a rowing-boat on the Thames of 
a July afternoon near Boulter's Lock. A daughter 
of the house of Clanricarde, this lady inherited some 
of those endowments of mind and person which 
made her ancestress. Lady Dunkellin, a social queen 
of the eighteenth century; she herself unites with 
a bright manner intellectual tastes and a visible 
pleasure in seeing her guests. Her husband used 
to figure as the representative sportsman in Liberal 
administrations. The cares and disappointments of 
political officialism have largely eclipsed the social 
joys of an estimable couple. But for that, Lord 
and Lady Cork would still make their influence felt for 
good upon Society, instead of being, as they are, 
merely personages of high consideration. 
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CHAPTER V 

SOaETY's INTELLECTUAL INTERESTS 

Court Patronage of Intellect — ^Princess Charles of Denmark — Lady 
Currie ("Violet Fane")— The " Intelligent Foreigner's" Difficul- 
ties — Lord Balcarrei — Mr. Geoige Wyndham — Mr. John Morley 
— Mr. James Bryce — Sir Henry Fowler — Captain Villiers — Sir 
Frank Bumand — Mr. Andrew Lang — Mr. Lane Poole — ^Mr. 
Leonard Courtney — Sir Herbert Maxwell — Mr. George Meredith 
— Mr. L. J. Maxse — Lord Ronaldshay — Lord Buighdere — Lord 
Portsmouth — Mr. Arthur Elliot — Mr. Arnold Forster— Lord 
George Hamilton — Sir Edward Hamilton — Lord Avebury — 
Mr. Henry Norman — Mrs. Charles Earle — Professional Society 
— Sir G. Anderson Critchett — Mr. Alfred Cooper. 

IF the Society of the new reign is not saturated 
with the higher culture, it has only itself to 
blame. One of the first things the King did was 
to patronise intellect by instituting for it a new Order 
of Merit He can admire Mr. Rudyard Kipling in 
his more serious moods, he shares with his nephew, 
the German Kaiser, a liking for Mr. Chevalier's 
ditties; his third daughter, the Princess Charles of 
Denmark, is a lady of many accomplishments, reflect- 
ing lustre on her entourage, and, at some points, 
recalling the mental powers of her late aunt, the 
Empress Frederick. Let us therefore gaze for a 
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few minutes at the luminaries of mind now glowing 
in the social firmament 

When Lady Currie, ceasing to be an ambassadress, 
began fitfully to reappear in Society at home, she 
restored to her native land one of its most reflectively 
original, cleverest, and most graceful figures. Meta- 
physically a pupil, as well as socially a friend of 
the late Laurence Oliphant, she deftly transmuted any 
contagion of his mystical oddities into an intel- 
lectual force of her own. " Antony Babington " 
and other of her poems I must plead guilty to 
not having read ; it is quite enough for me to know 
that the authoress who, in such a matter, must be 
the best judge regards some, if not all, of them as 
rather good. " Sophy, or the Adventures of a 
Savage," which must have been published, I think, 
sometime in the nineteenth century's last decade, 
possessed exactly the same fresh and bitter-sweet 
flavour as Oliphant's " Piccadilly." That is only to 
say that the book reflected the qualities blended in 
her everyday talk. Nothing, by the way, more 
surprises and sometimes daunts the social neophyte 
than the universal abhorrence of conversation culti- 
vated in the old-fashioned manner as a fine art. 

The intelligent alien from the United States or 
the Continent of Europe presents himself with his 
letters of introduction to the house, say in Grosvenor 
Place, whither they are addressed : " I suppose, my 
dear," sighs to her lord the lady of the establishment, 
having glanced at the credentials, ** we must ask this 
gentleman to dinner; it's a great bore, for the 
'intelligent foreigner' can never get over being an 
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outsider, or his wish to amuse one like a child with 
stories." The invitation, however, is sent ; its 
recipient, a sufficiently well-bred, well-read, well- 
mannered man, in due course appears. Having heard 
much good talk in his time, being also of an anecdotal 
turn, he notes an opportunity of brightening, by a 
few words of narrative, what strikes him as a 
rather dull conversation at dinner. The "'ock or 
sherry ? " of the servant, uttered, as it seems, at the 
same moment behind every chair, brings him to a 
dead stop. Still persevering, he begins to confide to 
the ear of the lady on his right what he had designed 
for the common benefit. He has not advanced 
beyond the introductory word, when her vis-cL-vis at 
the table wants to know whether a certain Reggie 
Impecu has really fled the country. Courage! the 
baffled anecdotalist reflects ; the story is only reserved 
for the drawing-room. Struggling upstairs in the 
wake of the ladies, he finds his hostess standing by 
the portHre where the front and back drawing-rooms 
meet. Now, surely, is the predestined moment for 
two minutes' narrative tite-d-tite. But, at this moment, 
up skips little Mrs. FitzGreville Smith and hopes her 
dear Mrs. Napoleon Tomkins will excuse her, but she 
has to be going on to two or three " small and earlies." 
The visitor from a foreign clime begins to recognise 
the hand of Fate and recollects an engagement at his 
hotel or at a club. The truth is that anything like a 
story approaches so dangerously close to monologue 
as to inspire a whole company with the same sort of 
terror that might be caused by the news of appendi- 
citis or some other modish malady being in the air. 
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There is, however^ a certain conversational mixture 
of gall and honey which, distilled from certain 
feminine lips, is still taken in homeopathic doses 
and even enjoyed. Here the " Violet Fane " of other 
days remains without a superior and with very few 
rivals worth considering. 

" Who is Lord Balcarres ? " I asked when, a 
generation ago, that personage was pointed out to 
me. " The most universally well-informed member of 
Parliament," came the answer. That parliamentary 
pundit s son maintains the family reputation — a really 
good sort of young man this, much less spoiled than 
one might have feared by its having been dinned 
into him, ever since he began to travel, by Scotch 
and English parasites, that his knowledge of modern 
and ancient art has no rivals from Longinus to Paten 
With this deserving, but not especially interesting, 
student of the beautiful, contrast a colleague of his 
in the Ministry of 1903. The Irish Secretary is 
undoubtedly a noticeable figure among the elderly 
young officials of his day. He has done better work 
than any of his contemporaries, possesses a really 
pretty taste and touch in letters, has studied Shake- 
speare and has not put on record more absurdities 
than most critics about the national bard's sonnets. 
His personal beauty is in the very highest style of the 
hairdresser s model. Mr. George Wyndham comports 
himself with the deprecatory air of one who should 
say, " Please do not blame me for my fatal gift of 
loveliness." Mr. Wyndham, whatever his foibles, 
has, as a legislator, expressed the ideas of his 
Sovereign and excited the pride, not only of the 
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class into which he married, but of the race to 
which he belongs. 

Statesmanship set in such a decorative frame as 
this is not common. Lord Rosebery, though he has 
turned his back upon youth, may yet have something 
of the mature Alcibiades about him. But the domi- 
nant type of superior Liberal is exemplified in its 
softer aspects by the scholarly statesmanship of the 
Oxonian Scot, Mr. James Bryce, and in its rug- 
geder shape by the North Anglian non-conformity of 
the square-faced Sir Henry Fowler. These seem 
about to be reinforced by Captain Villiers, whom the 
clanship of his race, Palmerston's ** Villierishness of 
the Villierses," impels to advance a claim to the 
Wolverhampton seat held by his relative for nearly 
threescore years and ten. The late C. P. Villiers, 
living when I last wrote, and regularly figuring among 
the Oppenheim guests in Bruton Street, by his per- 
sonal weight and family influence, helped Cobden to 
force Free Trade on Parliament, and thus did for the 
nineteenth-century Radicals much what E. B. Pusey, 
according to Cardinal Newman, did for the Oxford 
Anglicans. Since the aristocratic Charles Fox gave 
a modish vogue to advanced views. Liberalism has 
been handicapped by a good deal of prejudice in 
fashionable society. 

To-day the one man with any idea of carrying 
on Gladstone's work in spiritualising and exalting 
his party is Mr. John Morley ; he, by the by, shows 
his wisdom in not placing himself too much in social 
evidence. Whether as man of Parliament or man of 
letters, he has thriven on work. Instead of exhaust- 
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ing him, intellectual employment of the better sort has 
had a humanising influence on his whole character, 
softened his manner, and even refined his features. 
At the same time King Edward promoted Mr. 
Morley to the new Order of Merit he made the editor 
of Punch and the most successful comedian of his time 
a K.C.B. Sir Frank Burnand is still the same self- 
renouncing, open-hearted, open-handed Puck of Society 
as when, after having coquetted in turn with Evan- 
gelicalism at Cambridge and High Anglicanism at 
Cuddesdon, he threw up his studies with the Oblate 
fathers in Bayswater because one of their reverences 
surprised him teaching a surpliced acolyte to dance a 
burlesque breakdown. In appearance and manner he 
grows increasingly like a sexagenarian Mephistopheles. 
Being still a gentlemanly buffoon of unrivalled droll- 
ness, he is as much in social demand to-day as 
ever. 

Since the withdrawal of the aspen figure of Mr. 
W. E. H. Lecky, who, when socially visible at all, 
was likely to be found in the same haunts as the 
biographer of Gladstone, the historian is represented 
in clubs and drawing-rooms by the bright erudition, 
the hyacinthine or brindled locks, the Apollo-like 
head of Mr. Andrew Lang, and by the pert encyclo- 
paedism of Mr. Lane Poole. By more than ten years 
the senior of Mr. Morley, shines another light of 
letters whom, judging from appearances, a stranger 
might very well take for an extraordinarily intellectual 
artisan in a mood of rapt inspiration ; that is he of 
whom a famous editor of the last reign, Delane of the 
Times, said, ** After he has written for three hours, 
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argued for three more, and walked for another three, 
Courtney can sometimes bring himself down to the 
level of the average man/' 

" That worst of intellectual smatterers, the profes- 
sional journalist." This is not my description of any 
one, but a phrase applied by Mommsen to Cicero; 
the orator, I suppose, having had the misfortune to 
offend the Prussian sage. In the galaxy of intel- 
lectual Conservatism, by his versatile universality, the 
Scotch baronet, Sir Herbert Maxwell, whom I have 
seen entering the room like an elastic ball gently pro- 
pelled by some invisible hand, naturally suggests 
himself as one quotes Mommsen's remark. Long 
before he became a junior Treasury Lord this self- 
sufficient young baronet established himself as the 
walking encyclopaedia of the Carlton Club. As a 
writer, he could give weight to the most accom- 
plished of Fleet Street hacks and come in a winner 
with hands down. He has really read, perhaps even 
thought, a good deal, and has written infinitely more 
— from art and archeology, wherein he is a good 
second to his compatriot. Lord Balcarres, to sea trout, 
the Duke of Wellington, scientific sewage and tuber- 
culosis; on this last subject he actually represented 
England at the Berlin Conference, with the same 
superb self-confidence with which he would, if 
required, have taken the chief command against 
the Boers or sailed the unwieldiest ironclads of his 
Sovereign's fleet into the Dardanelles or up the 
White Nile to rescue Gordon at Khartoum. 

Still square and sturdy of figure, strong as ever of 
lung, the man who stands at the apex of English 
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fiction, Mr. George Meredith, since Browning's death, 
the prophet, the mirror and the mystery of his time, 
does not often exchange his Surrey retirement for the 
Athenaeum and the Garrick, and seldom, if ever, for 
the dinner-tables and drawing-rooms, occupied with 
unriddling the novelist, as South Kensington tea- 
tables used to attempt elucidations of Browning and 
CEdipus solved the conundrum of the Sphinx. Among 
the Meredithian creations was the personage giving 
his name to the book '* Beauchamp's Career." The 
Beauchamp of real life, still living and filing 
Clemenceau when I mentioned him in my earlier 
book, was the Radical Imperialist, Admiral Maxse; 
his son, in manner and dogmatic omniscience the 
exact reincarnation of his father, is withal a really 
clever fellow, and has turned one of Poet Austin's 
deadest failures into a living and successful maga- 
zine. He can be bright in Society, but so pertina- 
ciously affects the Socratic method that to talk with 
him is like being eternally put through one's cate- 
chism. His chief lesson yet to be learned is that 
inexperience does not absolutely guarantee infallibility, 
and that, as there were heroes before Agamemnon, so 
there may have existed intelligent journalists before 
the editor of the National Review. A Scot, other 
than Sir Herbert Maxwell, but no less self-satisfied 
and alert than he, represents to-day in Society the 
literary globe-trotters of quality ; Lord Ronaldshay, 
the Marquis of Zetland's heir, is supposed to have put 
a girdle round the globe many times, but if he had 
never advanced beyond Calcutta, where he was vice- 
regal A.D.C., no casual expression of his could be 
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quoted as evidence that he had ever pretended to do 
anything more. 

Some twenty years ago Mr. Herbert Gardner was a 
familiar, if not a commanding figure in certain circles 
a degree or two below the very highest ; he may have 
increased his pocket-money by an occasional paragraph 
in the Society papers. Pleasant of face» agreeable 
of manner, with a pretty turn for small talk and good 
connections, he was just the sort of person to make 
his way. Presently he discovered himself to be a 
Liberal by conviction and a scholar by taste as well 
as by education. As representative of North Essex, 
he became Minister of Agriculture and the son-in-law 
of the fourth Lord Carnarvon. He had fought their 
battles in the constituencies, served them in their 
governments, married into the peerage ; his party 
chiefs therefore showed a proper gratitude by making 
him a baron in 1895. By these steps, in the course 
of half a generation, the former ornament of the extinct 
** Crutch and Toothpick " school has risen to minis- 
terial rank. To show that he shares in the classical 
traditions of his wife's family, he gives what time he 
can spare from criticising the Tories to the transla- 
tion of Virgil. Of a less decorative turn of mind 
than his cousin by marriage, Lord Burghclere, the 
sixth Lord Portsmouth, since in my first book I men- 
tioned him as a person of quiet promise, has done 
justice to the intellectual influences of his clever 
mother and his other opportunities, by making a place 
for himself among the few peers who are not ashamed 
of taking themselves seriously. The Elliots, once the 
great monopolists of the best offices in the State, 
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have retrenched their historic pretensions. Their 
modesty is shown by the indifference to State employ- 
ment and manifest complacency with which they 
regard the family annexation of the Edinburgh 
Review (the editorship of which, formerly held by a 
Jeffrey and a Napier, is not beneath the dignity of 
any of the Whig tribe). Its present holder, Mr. 
Arthur Elliot, having given up a place at the 
Treasury, for conscience' sake, affects the manner, in 
the coteries he condescends to instruct, of a Scotch 
professor, reprimanding his class, blended with that of 
a newly-fledged Cabinet Minister, secretly longing for 
some lady to ask him a State secret. 

And, indeed, if Society in the new reign be capable 
of receiving instruction, for every superior person 
who could have imparted that teaching a generation 
ago there are to-day at least a score fully equipped for 
the work. As Messrs. Cassell's editor and handy- 
man of letters, Mr. Arnold- Forster, having fitted him- 
self for the position of Minister for War, moves in 
pale and didactic majesty through congenial drawing- 
rooms. Educational forces of other kinds are not 
wanting. " Heaven help us, a guardsman ! " Such 
was the late Sir Louis Mallet's devout ejaculation on 
hearing of Lord George Hamilton's appointment in 
1874 as his Parliamentary colleague in the India 
Office. The comely ex-officer of the Household 
Brigade soon reassured his Cobdenite colleague ; 
more recently he opposed the political current of 
smart Society by taking Mr. Chamberlain for a 
dangerous heretic. 

Round-faced as ever, after more than a generation 
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of Treasury work, more deeply convinced even than 
heretofore that this is the best of all possible worlds 
and his the sunniest of all possible departments, Sir 
Edward Hamilton, a pleasantly typical product of the 
English club system, is admitted by Unionists to be a 
living proof that even out of Gladstonianism some 
good could come. The one thing distincdy possessed 
by him, in common with the new order, is a taste for 
music and for the ornamental side of life. These 
qualities, combined with shrewd common sense and a 
good manner, have domesticated him as a tame cat 
at many great houses and at Court 

In his penultimate novel " Kenelm Chillingly," 
Bulwer Lytton immortalised a wasp which, found 
by Sir John Lubbock (1872) in the Valine de Lys, 
returned with its discoverer to High Elms — there to 
spend the residue of its days, ultimately finding a 
sepulchre in the British Museum. The whilom pos- 
sessor of that famous insect has, as Lord Avebury, a 
step, not less elastic, and a figure, nearly as youthful, 
as belonged to him, when Sir John Lubbock, a 
generation ago. The Etonian still gives a social 
charm to the savant. An easy and agreeable manner 
explains how he has been able to impart to the polite 
world an interest in his chivalrous rehabilitation of the 
wasp as a moral agent and as the social, not less than 
the ethical, superior of the Pharisaic and hypocritical 
bee ; having thus vindicated an unjustly abused insect, 
he turned his attention to the culture of human beings, 
discovering for them some hundred volumes, as the 
concentration, epitome, and amalgam of mortal know- 
ledge and thought Physical science, too, if not 
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exactly in Lord Avebury's department formed, in a 
then unscientific age, part of King Edward VII.'s 
early education. To-day, that branch of learning is 
popular, or at least fashionable, just as it used to be 
in the seventeenth century, under the second Charles. 
Other educating agencies are at Society's disposal in 
the traveller of the period, to whom a fashionable 
vogue was first given by the exploits of the late Sir 
Richard Burton. Some twenty years ago a young 
member of Harvard University, without any previous 
introduction, sent to the editor of a London review 
an article on the poet Longfellow. The paper was 
accepted and published ; it formed the beginning of a 
career, not without the interest of variety in itself as 
well as of some public usefulness. To-day, with his 
dark olive complexion, very little changed in general 
appearance since the late Samuel Ward introduced him 
to St James's and Park Lane, Mr. Henry Norman 
is the parliamentary colleague of the novelist, Mr. 
Henry James, in preaching from this text : '* You 
Englishmen, with your vast Empire, remain really 
as ignorant of its opportunities and needs as you are 
of every polity and language except your own." 
English Society, with all its affectations and conceits, 
is so devoid of insight into the subtleness and com- 
plexity of the human mechanism as to require instruc- 
tion in the elementary principles of polite intercourse. 
A learned and adventurous Churchman, the late 
Bishop of London, once remarked that he had long 
made it a rule to secure a commission for writing an 
article on any subject of which he was specially 
ignorant, adding that in this way he had picked 
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up a good deal of information. Similarly Society's 
real knowledge to-day comes less from the recollec- 
tion of what it may have learned at school or college 
than from what it periodically feels obliged to get up 
on topics of the time» some acquaintance with which is 
necessary for ordinary conversation. The idea of 
casual table-talk being of much use for purposes of 
instruction must be abandoned. Conversationalists 
who might edify, if they wished, object to rehearsing 
across the dinner-table a forthcoming article or speech, 
as the case may be, on the question of the hour. The 
only people who may be trusted to communicate any 
useful knowledge to the polite world are a few ladies 
who, for the most part, live out of it. Of such is 
Mrs. Charles Earle. The Edward Villiers, who was 
Lord Clarendon's brother, left three daughters, two of 
whom became Lady Loch and Lady Lytton respec- 
tively. The other sister, the variety and quickness 
of whose intellectual sympathies made her, till her 
widowhood, the centre of a refined circle, has really 
enlightened the fashionable readers she used to know 
by addressing them on subjects of practical interest 
in the language, not of the newspaper, but of the 
drawing-room. For a very long time past there has 
not been any attempt at "good conversation" in 
drawing-rooms or clubs. This is less the fault of 
hosts or guests than of their pursuits. Most people 
have now an autobiography or memoirs of some sort 
in petto. Any epigrams of which they are capable, 
good stories or sayings they can recollect, are reserved 
for the printer; and, on the other hand, the moral 
assurance that some member of the company has these 
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literary designs, is in fact taking notes of all he sees 
or hears for the benefit of posterity or his own age, 
induces a reticence on the part of his companions. 
So it comes about that, with the fear of being voted a 
bore on one side and on the other of helping some 
literary gossip to eke out his chapter, many, who 
might otherwise prattle amusingly if not instructively 
enough, sit with closed lips. 

In my earlier work it was possible to give a litde 
space to professional Society as to a distinct and in- 
dependent branch of the community ; but these circles 
have now lost the special characteristics belonging to 
them in the last century ; they would, indeed, resent 
the notion of having a separate existence of their 
own, and would prefer to be regarded as a part of 
the smart system generally. Nearly all those who 
once naturally came under the professional heading 
have disappeared. At Harrow, between thirty and 
forty years ago, as a favourite pupil of the late Dean 
of Canterbury, F. W. Farrar, George Anderson 
Critchett was hailed by his comrades and his teachers 
as a coming poet, likely to rank with another Harro- 
vian bard, Lord Byron. He still, as an amusement, 
cultivates his natural turn for versifying. His country- 
men know him as the first oculist of the day. His 
many friends and acquaintances associate the Harley 
Street apartment — a waiting-room for patients by day, 
a particularly pleasant dining-room by night — with 
hospitalities shared by them with more interesting 
guests than the usages of polite life often allow. But 
the amphitryons of the faculty, whose invitations were 
not confined to names, mentioned in the Society 
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papers, may be said to have disappeared with Sir 
Morell Mackenzie and Sir Richard Quain. The 
chief son of Galen, beneath whose roof the sons and 
daughters of fashion occasionally dine to-day, is Mr. 
Alfred Cooper, of the silken manner and the discern- 
ing eye. As the wearer of the Victorian decoration 
and brother-in-law of a real princess — ^the Duchess of 
Fife — ^he may claim to be in a manner related, not 
only to the greatest nobles in the land, but to royalty 
itself No other professional Englishman holds such 
a position ; but Mr. Alfred Cooper's distinctions may 
remind one of the fact that the social fusion, beginning 
in the last half of the Victorian Age, has now become 
so complete as to have deprived the old professional 
Society of its former independent being and, in all its 
sections and departments, to have blended it insepa- 
rably with the richly veneered ornaments of both 
sexes, whose business it is to do nothing but loaf 
through life and lounge daintily along a path strewn 
with roses and bank-notes. 
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in the Victorian Age — The reaction — The Young Person 
asserts herself — Untaxed importation of United States heir- 
esses — Anglo-American marriages i la mode — Details of 
American dowries — The Dalziel-Nagelmacker marriage of 
^903 — Monarchy and Plutocracy ; how it strikes the Australian 
subject — Where are rank, beauty, and wit? — The Turf Club 
— Sir Ernest Cassel and " Harry " Chaplin — Social transforma- 
tions wrought by the Golden Wand — Society's Adelphi guests 
— A Monarchy of Millionaires; how it affects political society — 
The "boss" in the drawing-room — Where are the country 
gentlemen? — The shire knight, as he was and is — When in 
smart society, a fish out of water — His position and ideas — 
Fashionable expenditure then and now — The theatre, the 
natural goal of the professional beauty of our days — The 
divorce court that of the twentieth-century she-turfite — 
Functions of Sir George Lewis in smart society — Divorce 
i^ la modi. 

ONE passes naturally from Society improving 
its mind, as seen in the last chapter, to 
Society enjoying itself. Lord Avebury has been 
already mentioned ; his particular friend, Sir M. E. 
Grant- Duff, resettled in London after some official 
absences, owes his continued freshness and energy 
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to the intellectual environment that has always sur- 
rounded him ; thus vitalised by the oxygen of mind, 
he is fortified against years just as an entomological 
specimen defies decay in a surrounding of spirit. 
With that exception, I see no survivor of the little 
company of clever men who, headed by Hayward, 
Gregory, and Kinglake, used, in the last century, to 
issue forth from the Athenaeum Club like so many 
missionaries of mind, for Society's conversion from 
frivolity to earnestness. It is the special characteristic 
of the Society presided over by King Edward that it 
is serious about nothing, except its pastimes. Justice 
has already been done to its occasional veneer of 
mental pccupation, of philanthropic enterprise or of 
charitable concern. These are the meritorious modes 
of the passing moment, adopted as a personal compli- 
ment to an amiable and popular royalty, like the late 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, to benefactors of 
ton, such as an Iveagh, and a Rowton, or to some 
considerable patroness of literary talent, especially if, 
as is likely to happen, she herself produces a clever 
book. The last is an exceptional case, for the several 
clever women still surviving in the polite world have 
scarcely time to read, still less to write. Since her 
party was dismembered, the cleverest and most inspir- 
ing of the number. Lady Hayter, has almost abdicated. 
Yet in many quaint little ways, on every social level, 
the Briton who stops at frivolity and thinks it fashion, 
is at bottom a serious being. Except in Austria- 
Hungary, where the fashionable civilisation of the 
gentlemanly classes reflects that of England, there is 
no country whose upper classes introduce so much of 
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real work into their pursuit of pleasure. The crowned 
president of the whole fashionable polity breeds short- 
horns, with Sir Nigel Kingscote as his bucolical aide- 
de-camp; and, dressed like one of his Sandringham 
farmers, the successor of the Plantagenets devotes the 
same industry and energy to this hobby as are put 
forth by the professional agriculturist preparing for 
cattle-show week. The example thus set is followed 
by royalty's hosts and friends on both sides of the 
Trent ; from the rich levels of Bucks and Beds to the 
Cornish pastures on the Atlantic coast. 

In 1896 the motor was introduced to the English 
public at an international show of horseless carriages 
at the Crystal Palace. The novelty, the complexity, 
and, above all, the costliness of the new invention, 
soon secured for it acceptance at Court. In his youth, 
Edward VII. and his friend, the Duke of Sutherland, 
had often acted as amateur engine-drivers on English 
railways. The warm welcome given by the Sovereign 
to these latest apparitions on his own highway implied 
therefore a sort of return to a first love. Whether in 
town or country, the motor has become as much a part 
of a courtier's baggage as is the cigarette case. The 
secret of the thing's popularity is its intricacy, quite 
as much as its expensiveness. The King not only 
knows all about the mechanism and the working of 
the locomotive himself, but he expects his fashionable 
subjects to be able to discuss its internal arrangements 
with the same knowledge that they once possessed 
or affected of the pedigree of the royal thoroughbreds. 
The Court must be credited with the encouragement 
of another serious interest in Society. The million- 
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aire's quickest and surest road to royal favour is a big 
cheque for a necessitous hospital. Many a daughter 
of the upper middle class finds the mission of a nurse 
a short cut to the altar ; not indeed that the good fairy 
of the sick-room is necessarily impelled to her gracious 
errand by matrimonial thoughts ; the tame monotony 
of home life or the stirring example set by a more 
aristocratic spinster than herself, and of her own 
years, whom she has come to know, is enough, in 
most cases, to explain the adoption of the self-sacri- 
ficing vocation. American influence has often some- 
thing to do with the choice. The Mayfair maiden 
has long been regarded by her United States sister 
as the downtrodden victim of a tyrannous convention- 
ality. It was not, one must recollect, a Columbian 
matron, but a marriageable virgin whose personal 
charm in the Victorian Age turned half the male 
heads of the West End and directly led to the 
supremacy of la belle Amiricaine over Anglo-Saxon 
smartness. The personal independence, with the idea 
of which trans-Atlantic precedent has familiarised 
the maidens of polite London, as yet stops short of 
the compromising freedom enjoyed by their provincial 
sisters — especially at modish watering-places like 
Bath, Cheltenham, or, in the most dangerous degree, 
Brighton. The professional lady nurse or doctor is, 
like the lady journalist, a New World growth. Her 
success or failure in the Capital of Edward VI I. 
depends on personal idiosyncrasy. The moderate 
successes that one would wish to think the rule are 
pretty often diversified by exceptions which amount 
to tragedies. One does not perhaps even yet know 
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whether the feminine structure is equal to the intense 
and prolonged strain — ^physical, mental, moral — of the 
occupation. 

What, however, chiefly concerns me here is the 
self-assertion of the English maiden of ton, after a 
long season of eclipse by the matrons, frisky or 
sedate, who, roughly speaking, since the middle of 
the last century, have had it all their own way with 
the men. To that enterprise she has been stimulated 
by the unwedded Amazons of the Stars and Stripes. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Lowther are among the 
worthiest of the personal remnants of Queen 
Victoria's reign. Their pleasant house in Kensing- 
ton is associated with some of the more serious 
interests of latter days. But for the authority 
localised at Lowther Lodge, the third season of King 
Edward's reign would not have been memorable 
for the fashionable resuscitation of the English 
" Miss." To begin with, the augmented splendour 
and picturesqueness of presentation at Court realised 
the brightest dreams of a girlish imagination. An 
edict had gone forth severely limiting the numbers 
of dibutantes^ outside her own family, to be intro- 
duced by any one mamma. That meant the doom of 
the professional chaperon ; it also seemed to promise 
that, in some respects at least. Society might more 
nearly resemble the family party it had been in 
former days, than the overgrown table d'Mte, the 
dimensions of which it had recently assumed. First 
one hostess of consideration, then another, allowed 
it to be known that her dances would be boy-and- 
girl affairs of the old-fashioned sort, and that she 
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would expect her guests to be young women, honestly 
on the lookout for husbands, and young men, not 
mere " detrimentals," but bent on settling down. As 
a consequence, the married women and their lovers 
stayed away. I returned to London just in time 
to see the young person literally romping through 
the first half of the season of 1903; her triumph 
would scarcely have been so complete but for the 
organising inspiration of American initiative. This 
is the latest instance of healthy reaction in the 
polite world. 

Philosophers hereafter will not fail to notice that 
It occurs in a period the characteristic of which in 
graver matters is also of a reactionary kind ; for 
the present reign s political arrangements have, up 
till now, brought the Sovereign into a prominence 
that has had no precedent for more than half a 
century. In finance, democratic Toryism mas- 
querades in the costume thought to have been 
laid by for ever, since the day that Disraeli first, 
and those who filled his place afterwards, repudiated 
Protection as a blunder. The girlhood of perfidious 
Albion may itself be conscious of some obligation 
in these matters to its American sisters; hence, 
perhaps, no Fair Trader is known to have asked 
Mr. Chamberlain to put a tax on the Chicago and 
New York heiresses who have become the most 
considerable exports from the New World to the 
Old. Besides, if there is to be a tariff against the 
American conqueresses of the British peerage, ought 
there not to be like retaliatory measures in the case 
of Jewesses from Germany? Failing the dowries 
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of Israel and the plums of the United States the 
British peerage would go to pieces to-morrow. The 
two principals in this system of matrimonial barter 
d la modcy each bring an article of the same market- 
able value to the transaction. The reciprocity of the 
arrangement is complete. It is based on common 
advantage and cemented by mutual interest ; there 
can be no sense of mutual obligation. The bride 
contributes the fortune, the bridegroom's wedding gift 
consists of the position and the title. No business 
of the sort could be more frank and straightforward, 
or more thoroughly in harmony with the temper of 
the time, and here it will be useful to recall, with the 
help of figures supplied by the New York World, 
some of these hymeneal contracts, more or less 
recent, and the pecuniary influx into Europe which 
they represent. The latest is that of their Rox- 
burghe Graces, involving the transfer of a little less 
than ;^2,ooo,ooo from the New World to the Old. 
The wealthiest American bride of all. Miss R4Dberts 
with her ;^2,400,ooo, had already gone to a commoner 
(Vivian). To return to the peerage, Miss Yznaga 
brought the eighth Duke of Manchester ;^200,ooo. 
With Miss Zimmerman, the ninth Duke of Man- 
chester received twice that sum. The ninth Duchess 
of Marlborough had a dowry of ;^2,ooo,ooo. On a 
lower grade of titles, Lady Halkett's fortune equalled 
that of the mistress of Blenheim. Among the 
smaller dowries were those of Lady Donoughmore 
and Mrs. Douglas Campbell (;^ 100,000 each). Yet 
the English record has been beaten across the Dover 
Straits by Miss Gould who brought her husband, 
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the Count Castellane, not far short of ;^3,ooo,ooo in 
cash. In round numbers, then, New World heiresses 
have enriched Old World husbands to the sum of 
;^40,ooo,ooo. Stupendous as that total seems the 
wedding gift of the Rothschilds to Lord Rosebery has 
been exceeded in only four instances by the American 
dowries brought into England. These are matri- 
monial coups which smart society applauds, on which 
royalty pours its benedictions, and which, more than 
anything else, give London any international interest 
that socially belongs to it **Ten minutes allowed 
here for divorce" is, according to some travellers 
reputed veracious, the notice at some of the railway 
stations in the United States. On the other hand, the 
British Capital is without a rival as the modish marry- 
ing place of the universe. Some time during the last 
century a money-broker in Belgium named Nagel- 
macker, rendered his government some service. 
With that for a start his descendants achieved great 
wealth. Fifty years later one of the events in the 
waning London season of 1903 was the marriage of 
a male Nagelmacker with the daughter of an ancient 
Scotch house. The King of the Belgians, unable to 
assist at the function in person, was represented by 
a deputy who brought precious gifts and an autograph 
letter from his sovereign master. 

In this way, and by such persons, is the tone given 
to Society in the new reign. The succession of King 
Edward to the throne of his ancestors completed the 
social sovereignty of wealth over every class in his 
realm. The prosperous Australian about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, having found his nugget, 
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or sheared a thousand flocks, settled down for the 
residue of his days in Westbourne Terrace. The 
lucky man's successor finds Tybumia insufficiendy 
smart ; he acquires a palace in Curzon Street or 
Piccadilly. He had been prepared for glitter and 
profusion ; he had not dreamed of the aggregation 
of pecuniary interests which dominate the fashionable 
world in the Old Country. He had heard of pluto- 
cracy; he finds it reigning supreme over all other 
social forces, such as rank, beauty, and wit At the 
Turf Club our returned Colonial meets Mr. Henry 
Chaplin as well as Sir Ernest CasseL Both have 
the same social plating, belong to the same clubs, 
and generally move in the same society. The wealthy 
Australian has heard, on the other side of the world, 
of " Harry Chaplin " as a genuine type of Tory 
squire, living the free, generous life proper to a 
typical territorial magnate. He is therefore a little 
perplexed and even disappointed when, on becoming 
personally acquainted with him, he finds the ideal 
Tory squire to differ only in appearance from the 
Prussian Croesus. Gradually the circle of the 
Australian's observations widens. Throughout the 
Victorian Age he remembers the notion to have 
lingered, that politics and the turf were primarily the 
pursuits of the well-born and the wealthy ; while 
mere wealth alone was held to be something of an 
intruder. Under King Edward it is the Birmingham 
tribune who ''cornered screws" that has politically 
resuscitated the ducally connected squire of Sleaford ; 
while the German capitalist. Sir E. Cassel, as 
a pillar of sport, even ranks with dukes and 
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Royalty itself. A shining, but rather monotonous 
phantasmagoria is the mental comment of our 
Australian as he watches these modish marches past 
If before he became a colonist he was a play-goer, 
in the days of Bedford and Toole, the show may 
recall to him the Adelphi guests who, at a signal, 
moved on and off the stage, all as much alike as one 
dress-coat to another. By degrees the truth begins 
to break upon him. The Mother Country's ancient 
monarchy may have transformed itself into a veiled 
republic. The actively ruling powers of the realm 
are the gendemen of the City ; these, as represent- 
ing huge commercial interests, syndicates, trusts, and 
so forth, wield the influence which makes or un- 
makes Cabinets, and dictates or cancels the policy of 
statesmen. 

Returning to his antipodean home, our Australian, 
beset by enthusiastic inquiries about the welfare and 
working of Anglo-Saxon sovereignty in the land of 
its birth, answers that the de facto occupant of the 
British throne is a certain King Midas whose real 
ministers are the chief personages connected with that 
golden line. Loyal supporter though he be of the 
imperial connection with Whitehall and St. James's, 
he thinks it well for the fellow-subjects of his own 
Commonwealth to understand that the monarchy of the 
Mother Country means, in the long run, the organised 
will of its millionaires. In the ancient symbols 
of hereditary sovereignty he has seen the objects of 
traditional homage ; but the motive power is supplied, 
neither by the ministers nor the constituencies, but by 
the financiers, and professional electioneerers, who 
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ought rather to be called the great electors. In 
London, a generation ago, dinners were given and 
receptions were held that the guests might meet a 
statesman, who at one end of the table or on a couch 
in the drawing-room held a little levie of his own. 
To-day the lights burn low; the band plays in a 
respectful key "The Conquering Hero." Enter, 
with a strange flower blazing in his buttonhole and 
an elderly parasite at his heels, the boss. 

Savants, prelates, philosophers, peers of every 
degree, ladies of every pattern of loveliness and of 
refinement of breeding, brewers, ascetics and philan- 
thropists, all mingle in the crowd which does obeisance 
to the man of the moment. Only one order of 
Englishman is conspicuously absent from the company, 
on these and similar occasions, viz., the rural gentry 
of old family and moderate fortune. I have read that 
the earlier English kings, concerned for the social 
morality of their subjects, expressly forbade the 
gathering in London of those summoned to sit in 
their Westminster Parliaments. In the twentieth 
century the shire knights and town burgesses 
returned to St. Stephen's, themselves take the 
initiative in discouraging any wish of their wives 
and daughters to reside in London during the sittings 
of the Legislature. The Capital and the Society of 
the new regime are to the survivor of the old English 
squirearchy what any other than its native element is 
to the denizen of the trout stream traversing his park. 
Keenly fond from his youth of all kinds of sport, he 
used, by the strictest domestic economy, to lay by 
enough in good years to allow himself a little Highland 
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deer-stalking. That is out of the question now. The 
Nimrods from the States and from Judaic Germany 
have so run up prices that every antlered quarry* 
however cheaply he may do the thing, stands him 
to-day, he reckons, in fifty pounds instead of the fifth 
part of that sum, which was his calculation before the 
foreign competition had reached its present height 
In London matters are even worse. Country-born 
and bred though his daughters are, thanks to the 
Society papers which are smuggled into Hazeldean 
Manor and the fashionable friendships they have made 
at that infernal pension at Fontainebleau, whither he 
has been fool enough to send his girls, these young 
ladies, if the thing is to be done at all, insist that it 
must be done properly, which means smartly, which 
also means expensively. A few rooms in a lodging 
house near Piccadilly, or even a little house in the 
Kensington Gardens district, might have done well 
enough in the last century, in the days of Peel and 
Disraeli, but cannot be thought of now. A maisonette 
in the S.W. district, handy to the House and the 
parks, or a suite of rooms at one of the right sort of 
hotels, which the young ladies will obligingly choose 
themselves ; these are the alternatives, between which 
the Parliamentary paterfamilias is called on to make 
his choice. Either arrangement, he ruefully reflects, 
would swallow up the rent of one of his best farms, 
quite independently of the modish hospitalities which 
he knows the maidens would insist on dispensing, to 
keep up, as they pleasantly say, **the credit of the 
family." The single item of an evening's cut flowers 
would, he knows from bitter experience, exhaust a 
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quarter's allowance of the pin-money which, in his 
young days, sufficed for his mother. Heroically 
resolved at once on keeping out of the Bankruptcy 
Court and on protecting his constituents' interests, he 
cuts the discussion short by announcing one morning 
at breakfast that he shall only run up to town on the 
working days of the session, that he shall go back to 
his old bachelor lodging in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 
having his earliest meals at the Old University Club 
hard by and dining at the Carlton or at the House. 
In this way the country gentleman, who is something 
less than a millionaire, has practically disappeared 
from the Society of the new reign. As he sits over 
his solitary pint of red wine and cut from the joint 
(there having been a "count out" before he went 
to dinner), sadly conscious that all his importance 
has gone, he wonders whether the theatres contain 
any successor to Phelps, to Robson, to Buckstone or 
to Toole, as a possible solace of his loneliness before 
he returns to his bedroom. He is indeed a successor 
of those men, the old shire knights, who made the 
House of Commons. In the existing development of 
that assembly, as in its social environment, the last of 
the long line of squires, with only a few thousands 
for revenue, knows there is no place for him. The 
"boss" works the whole machine, runs the entire 
business, and recognises him, if at all, merely as a 
voting unit The titular leader of his Party, the 
Prime Minister himself, regards him as an outsider, 
quite aloof from the politico-financial ring that is 
to-day the chief manufacturer of opinion. His mother 
may have been among the beauties at the Court of 
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Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, but as for going to 
Court himself in the present reign, this modest terri- 
torialist, in the crowd of smart and moneyed Medes, 
Persians, Elamites. and Mesopotamians, New York 
dandies, Chicago belles and Hebrew money-brokers, 
would find himself in an entourage rather less intelli- 
gible to him than that thronging the presence-chamber 
of the Grand Llama. 

He hears much said of the higher interests in life, 
recently developed in those who constitute the world 
of fashion. The young ladies of his acquaintance, in 
the intervals of organising expeditions to the theatre, 
with dinner or supper at some modish restaurant, do 
indeed talk a great deal about " making up a party " 
to do the private and public picture galleries of London, 
the curios or jewels at South Kensington, and even 
the more interesting and the less unintelligible of the 
antiquities of the British Museum itself. '* Is not," 
he hears it asked, " all this a proof of the beneficently 
quickening influence exercised on the maidenhood of 
England by High Schools, University Extension 
Lectures and other intellectual machinery of that 
kind.^" The old-fashioned head of the family 
discfeedy keeps his opinion to himself; as a matter 
of fact, he sees in the whole thing nothing but a 
plausible excuse for the young people to meet their 
friends of both sexes at a luncheon rendezvous. For 
himself, he believes the taste for antique statuary, 
prehistoric inscriptions, Greek sculpture or mediaeval 
enamel to be as much or as little intellectually 
improving, genuine and permanent as the evaporated 
enthusiasm for Ping- Pong. The only serious interests 
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he sees Society steadily pursuing are comprised in the 
game of Bridge and in backing starters at Newmarket 
or elsewhere. Here he rightly detects the operation, 
not only of the Briton's inborn zeal for horseflesh, 
but of the speculative instinct of Yankees and Israelites, 
ennobled and purified by adoption in the most illustrious 
quarters. He can recall the now obsolete phrase of 
'' the professional beauty " and all that it meant some 
half a generation since. The natural goal of pro- 
fessional beautydom proved to be the stage ; that of 
the she-gambler and turfite of the twentieth century is 
quite as inevitably the divorce court. The semi- 
detached couple already separated from each other by 
incompatible tempers and incongrruous tastes are the 
dramatis persona on whom the curtain now rises. 

The following acts of the social tragi-comedy show 
the separate existence organised by the husband and 
wife. The gentleman, a little soured, perhaps, in 
humour by falling rents, and possibly by foreclosing 
mortgages on an heavily encumbered estate, is kept 
a good deal in the country by his affairs. The 
wife, the personally endowed and richly dowered 
daughter of a trading family, born with a pretty 
taste in horseflesh, has her own friends of both 
sexes in London, entertains them, more or less 
indiscriminately, at the pleasantest little dinners and 
the nicest litde suppers in the world. But, to quote 
or to adapt Thomas Hood in '* Miss Kilmansegge," 
** horses will run the contrary way and cards will 
conspire as in treason." The she-turfite's tips have 
turned out wrong ; bookmakers must be paid ; the 
needed loan, after some pressure, is obtained from 
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a pal, who often gives the borrower a lead across 
the Melton country. There may be nothing wrong 
or even unusual in all this. It has, however, its 
compromising aspects ; the married bachelor of the 
fair sex is served one day with an oblong blue 
foolscap document which, when she enters her 
brougham that afternoon, makes her tell the coach- 
man, ''Ely Place, Holborn." 

Sir George Lewis cannot conceal all the signs 
of advancing years that have appeared since I 
first wrote about him. His hawk-eye still shines 
as brightly as ever with the radiance of resource- 
ful skill ; he continues to remain the firm friend 
which, since he acquired a social vogue, he has 
always been, of beauty or virtue, innocent or fallible, 
in distress. Formerly it used to be said of him 
that "he knew enough to hang half the City of 
London." In his later and more modish stage, it 
has been hinted that his revelations would, if made, 
affect the position of a large proportion of the fashion- 
able matronhood, and even he may not always be 
able to avert the ddnaHment. The scene on 
which the curtain falls is Sir F. Jeune's depart- 
ment in the Royal Courts of Justice. The fair 
respondent may be about to depart for ever into 
seclusion ; but at least she enjoys the satisfaction 
of a smart and aristocratic send-off. Royalty can 
scarcely be there in person, but is effectively repre- 
sented by deputy. All the prettiest and best- 
dressed women in London — members, many of 
them, of the finest and oldest families — listen in- 
tently to the final disclosures of painfiil or scan- 
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dalous evidence, and the summing up of the 
judge, just as they would to the parting dialogue 
and hero's or heroine's farewell declarations in a 
stage play. But, it may be said, these are excep* 
tional experiences, kept, so to speak, in compart- 
ments so water-tight as not to have much interest 
for, or any influence upon, those who live outside 
the smart circle. On the contrary, the whole 
womanhood of the United Kingdom, high or low, 
young or old, has been enabled, by the enlighten- 
ing agency of the press, to be present at every- 
thing which has taken place upon the judicial boards 
over which the divorce judge presides. Middle and 
lower middle class maidens want to know why 
they should not be smart, after their opportunities, 
and do their best to back the winner in remote 
country towns. Thus it is that parents, with fixed 
and limited incomes, receive confessions from 
generously allowanced daughters of gambling losses 
on the turf, at baccarat or bridge, which, if paid, 
as they must be, will make a sad hole in the 
next quarter's income. 
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CRAFT, CLIQUE, SENTIMENT, AND STATESWOMEN 

Society in London, unique — Differences between it and Society 
elsewhere — Freemasonry and Society — ^The Duke of Con- 
naught as Grand Master — ^The Craft in London, a contrast 
with the Craft abroad — Masonry and the Pope — Sir Edward 
Letchworth — Professional Lodges and interchange of Masonic 
hospitalities — Mr. J. C. Parkinson — The smart dialect — ^I'he 
Cadogans — ^The Corks — ^The Hayters — ^The Aberdeens — ^Lady 
Randolph Churchill and Lady Aberdeen as patronesses of 
different cults— Sir George and Lady Lewis — Mrs. Creighton 
— Adeline, Duchess of Bedford — Lady Frederick Cavendish, 
Lady Laura Ridding, and Lady Battersea — ^The reaction fol- 
lowing the abnormal seriousness of the Gladstonian period of 
1868-1885 ; Lord Rosebery as an example — His and Mr. 
Chamberlain's retainers — Quite above sentiment and all that 
sort of nonsense — ^Sir Henry A. Blake — Bemal Osborne's 
daughters — ^The Duchess of St. Albans as a socio-political 
power. 

AMONG the polite Briton's fallacies, not as yet 
noticed by me, is an idea that the fashion- 
able system of his own Metropolis has served as 
a model for reproduction in other Capitals. The 
point now reached in my survey seems proper for 
exploding that superstition. No other great centre 
in the world contains an exact analogy to Society 
in London. In England, as I have shown, an 
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aristocracy has been, undisguisedly, replaced by a 
plutocracy. In the realm of the Kaiser, Francis 
Josef, the growing pressure of outside elements 
and forces has produced very little relaxation in 
the aristocratic constitution of the fashionable fabric. 
In Germany, the consideration of usefulness to the 
Prussian State enables the Emperor to break down 
exclusiveness, except in the Guards and in some 
cavalry regiments, where the old sentiment is too 
strong for him. In France, as in Italy, no collec- 
tive body, recognised as ** Society," is known. 
There are, indeed, numbers of houses which profess 
to open their doors only to the holders of Catho- 
lic and Monarchist opinions ; here identity of 
political or religious profession operates as a social 
leveller. The trader of orthodox opinions finds his 
way into the same salon as the patrician. Occa- 
sionally, though more rarely, an avowed Republican 
who has made himself personally acceptable, may 
be of the company. For, indeed, the profession of 
Republican opinions has become general, if not 
universal, and that by the bishops and clergy them- 
selves, in France. It is therefore less the political 
label worn that operates as a principle of social 
cleavage than the views held on subjects like Free- 
masonry and divorce. At divorce, as incidental to 
matrimony among the sportsmen and sportswomen 
of smartest England, I have already glanced. Of 
Freemasonry as a factor in Society I shall have 
something presently to say. In France, of course, 
there exist also coteries, still leavened by the ideas 
of Gambetta. These, however, constitute only a 
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small group, nor do they intersect other social 
circles. I often hear of the fashionable quarters of 
New York as belonging to the same social pre- 
cincts as Park Lane or Belgravia. I speak with 
a tolerably long and intimate experience of social 
arrangements across the Atlantic, when I say that 
all this is pure fiction. The princesses of fashion 
in the United States are indeed fond of talking 
about the exclusiveness of the Society they sway. 
As a matter of fact, the thing does not exist ; 
chiefly, I think, because of the absence of any 
agreement as to the qualifications for admission, and 
the point at which the boundary line is to be drawn. 
The reference above made to Freemasonry may 
require some elucidation. Abstention from political 
and religious discussion is in England an essential 
qualification for the Craft But for its notorious 
detachment from religious and political associations, 
English Freemasonry would not be so closely con- 
nected as it is with the Crown and Court. When 
Prince of Wales, Edward VII. formed the ornamental 
head of the organisation for more than a quarter of 
a century ; on March 6, 1903, he nominated his brother, 
the Duke of Connaught, to the office. Originally that 
nomination would have completed the appointment, 
which was entirely under royal patronage. Now, 
however, there is a nominal election to it every 
year. Consequently, Prince Arthur, having been 
re-nominated by the Sovereign, has had to be re- 
elected by the Grand Lodge. Among princes. King 
Edward's brother, by the exercise of qualities that 
strikingly recall his father, the Prince Consort, has 
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already done for Freemasonry throughout the Empire 
much what was done in a similar case by the fourth 
Lord Carnarvon, the Colonial Minister. In Roman 
Catholic countries the conditions are entirely different 
Continental Freemasonry, especially in Italy, has 
become a political institution with a strong anti- 
clerical bias. Hence the Popes indiscriminate 
anathema of the institution throughout the world ; 
for the holy father s acquaintance with the distinctive 
innocuousness of Freemasonry in England has not 
prevailed with him to except it from his ban. Con- 
sequently many Englishmen, who might have wished 
to combine loyalty to the Order with obedience to 
their spiritual ruler, have retired. One famous 
instance of this kind may be mentioned. As a young 
man, the present first Marquis of Ripon suggested to 
Thackeray some touches in his sketches of English 
life. To-day, in his more advanced years, a political 
and social rejuvenescence has followed his son's 
marriage to Lady Lonsdale. Just a generation ago 
he resigned the Grand Mastership of the United 
Kingdom because the Vatican had denounced the 
Order. On the other hand, there are still some Eng- 
lish Catholics who have dared to resent the Pontiffs 
interference in such a matter, who remain inside the 
Craft, believing that they can be at the same time 
good Romans and good Masons. Outside Rome no 
religious authorities have declared hostility to the 
Craft Among Anglican prelates, who in the past 
have been Grand Chaplains of the Grand Lodge of 
England, were the Bishops of Bath and Wells, and 
Calcutta (Weldon), the Suffragan Bishops of Barking 
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and Barrow-in-Furness ; among Deans, those of 
Gloucester, Hereford, and Rochester. Since the 
establishment of the Hanoverian dynasty, the 
Sovereign, as in the case of Edward VII., has often 
patronised the Craft by his membership. Of earlier 
royal association with the Order there is apparently no 
record. 

Almost as fresh in complexion and in spirit as 
when, a generation or two ago, he first became a 
Steward of the Royal Manors, Sir Edward Letch- 
worth is to-day a pleasant proof of the too little 
known fact that, for preserving a native verdure of 
soul and an amiable ingenuousness of heart, nothing 
can equal the unbroken experience of nearly half a 
century of a man about town. Imagine that particular 
member, in Bulwer Lytton s novel, of the Chillingly 
family, who edits the Londoner^ a living habitui of Pall 
Mall, and you have the Grand Secretary to the life. 
With the composed and easy address of a well-bred man 
of the world he combines a really fine and dignified 
presence, set off to advantage by his official costume. 
The Lodge of Antiquity, first joined by him, formerly 
numbered George Canning among its members ; its 
dinners are associated with one of the stateman's 
most often quoted remarks. Pressed to try a then 
new beverage, Canning just tasted the wine, made a 
face, and put down his glass, with the words, " The 
man who says he likes dry champagne will say any- 
thing." The function of Freemasonry (which deserves 
to be ranked as a power in Society in London) is not 
so much to supply the cement which binds classes 
together as to intensify the esprit de corps of men 
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already connected by identity of profession or pursuits. 
Thus the legal Lodges are as a rule practically limited 
to judges and barristers, the military Lodges to officers 
in different branches of the Service ; the Guards have 
their Household Brigade Lodge ; the scientific corps 
has its Ubique Lodge ; the Nil Sine Lahore Lodge is 
that of the Army Service Corps ; the Navy Lodge is 
of course reserved for sailors ; the' medical profession 
and the large London hospitals have their own 
Masonic organisation. King Edward VIL's trades- 
men are, in the same way, provided with the Royal 
Warrant- Holders' Lodge. Not that the Craft fails to 
create personal good-feeling and friendship among 
those united by no special tie of interest or calling. 
Members of different Lodges hospitably visit each 
other; the practice daily removes many social barriers. 
I am, however, disposed to find a reason, peculiar to 
the race, for the fact that, not only in all parts of 
social London, but at every centre of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, especially in the States, Freemasonry has 
struck deeper roots and flowered more luxuriantly 
than elsewhere. English existence is brightened by 
few pageants, the English climate lacks variety of 
colour. The hankering after picturesque effects of 
any kind is, however, the common instinct of classes 
and masses. Hence the popular complaint on each 
9th of November, that Lord Mayor's Day is not 
what it was. Hence, too, the childish zest with which 
grave commercial and professional Britons seize any 
opportunity for a male masquerade, to the ear-tickling 
accompaniment of sonorous titles with a banquet in 
the background. If Sir Edward Letch worth be an 
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organiser for the Craft in Society, a noticeable 
populariser of it is to be found in one whose dark, 
imposing figure, worthy of a Venetian Doge, is seldom 
missed from its most important functions. Pageants 
and ceremonies of that sort have become part of the 
life of shrewd, genial, versatile, and energetic J. C. 
Parkinson. In early youth, the discipline of Somerset 
House taught him habits of business and methods of 
routine; under the greatest master of literary tech- 
nique, as well as of fiction, whom the last century pro- 
duced, Charles Dickens, he graduated in journalism. 
Marriage made him the son-in-law of Sir George 
Elliot — a name historic from its associations with the 
Atlantic Cable — and gave a new turn to his pliant 
energies. Capitalist, territorialist, and public diner, 
he combines with business aptitudes tastes which 
have made him a considerable traveller. During his 
tours he has acquired property and picturesque 
costumes in several parts of the world, notably in 
Austria*Hungary, where he has a vineyard, and is a 
naturalised grandee, privileged to wear, on state 
occasions, a costume indescribably superb. 

The smart persons who speak of themselves as 
constituting Society resemble the fraternity, just 
glanced at, in admitting new members only after 
certain initiatory or probationary rites. These people 
have also a dialect of their own. " The English 
language," a compatriot of mine whom I had recendy 
brought to London remarked to me, ** is expressive, 
but seems rather limited in range ; it consists, so far 
as I have been able to observe, of these words — cheery^ 
sweety ripping, to which some lexicographers add 
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up~t(MiaU" The same acquaintance, before conclud- 
ing his visit here, told me he had pretty exhaustively 
mastered the argot in use among ''smart" conver- 
sationalists here. He gave me, at the same time, 
some specimens of a glossary which he was about to 
write for the instruction of the ladies of his family, 
soon to visit this country. Let me extract a few 
specimens ; they sound quite like fragments of dialect 
from Gulliver's " Brobdigtiag " and " Lilliput." 
Scholars have not yet been able to agree as to the 
esoteric name by which imperial Rome was known to 
her sons. In the inner vocabulary of twentieth-century 
smartness, a royal personage is designated a '' man- 
man.'' If a lady wishes to intimate that the charges 
of her dressmaker are high, she speaks of that person, 
not as expensive, but as " expie.'* The robe, proper 
for the function, known to the Parisians as five o'clock 
tea, is not a tea>gown, but a "teagie." Another robe, 
donned at a later hour, is of course a *' nightie." The 
epithet of " dee vie," applied to these or other articles, 
signifies that they are quite too delightful. The excla- 
mation "fittums" is by interpretation, "What a capital 
fit ! " The fair one, who has borrowed money of her 
friends with little prospect of repaying it, boasts of 
••lootin'" her pals; for of course no one with the 
slightest pretension to smartness could take the trouble 
to pronounce the final " g." Thus the daughter of a 
ducal house, like the humble maid-of-all-work, com- 
plains that some one has been " ratin' " her, by which 
she means finding fault. On the other hand, by that 
linguistic law expounded by the late Max Muller, as a 
compensation for the dropped "g," a superfluous **r" 
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is affixed to words ending in a *' w/* so that smart lips 
give exactly the same sound to paw or pour. When, 
in addition to all this, certain old-fashioned critics hear 
that '' diskie *' means disgusting, they are tempted to 
think that here at least is the proper adjective to 
describe the patois occasionally overheard in the 
drawing-rooms which one might have expected would 
be barred against it. 

What Freemasonry, with its signs and countersigns, 
is to its votaries, these freaks with their mother 
tongue are to the smart of both sexes, who to-day 
pride themselves on giving the tone to their own section 
of the polite world. Death has recendy removed in 
Lady Spencer one of the very few ladies of high position 
who have been able to discountenance this gibberish, 
and even to withhold favour from smartness itself. 
Lord Cadogan, whose facial expression is still the 
same compromise between a simper and a sneer that 
it was twenty years ago, and his stately Countess, 
both belonging to the fine flower of English nobility, 
have capitulated to the smart besiegers of their 
patrician citadel. The Corks continue to be fashion- 
able leaders of the steady-going old Whig sort. 
They and their friends seemed to think that, under 
the eighth Duke and Duchess, the Piccadilly palace of 
the Cavendishes might yet be as they remembered 
Spencer House and Lansdowne House. Pursuits, 
however, associations, perhaps natural affinities, had 
so committed the present owners of the mansion to 
smartness that, upon their accession, the place auto- 
matically became the headquarters of the modish cult. 
To-day, in fact, the smart people have, like the 
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Conservatives, with whom politically they are iden- 
tical, the most desirable houses in London. 

Under any other socio-political conditions than 
those now existing Lady Hayter would still be all 
that she was when I first mentioned her in my book 
of the last century. Far more than any member of 
the droll litde coterie — ^the " Souls " — she deserves 
the untranslatable French epithet, ** spirituelle.*' Her 
reappearances in London from her country dwellings 
are just frequent enough to remind a new generation 
of guests of the social possibilities which, when chaos 
overtook her party, were commanded by a lady who 
did as much for the Liberals as Lady Palmerston had 
done. Daughter of the Adrian Hope whose en- 
couragement helped Disraeli in writing his earliest 
novel, *' Coningsby," Lady Hayter was nurtured in an 
atmosphere of social grace, refinement, and tact. She 
became the best conversationalist and the happiest 
hostess of her age. Her Grosvenor Square parties 
are only traditions to-day, because the twentieth 
century has no practical knowledge of the political 
drawing-room as it existed towards the close of the 
nineteenth century. The Aberdeens used to live near 
the Hayters in Grosvenor Square. The two neigh- 
bours were united not less by Gladstonian sympathies 
than by local contiguity. Abidingly influenced by the 
ethical or religious teaching and example of her uncle, 
the late Quintin Hogg, Lady Aberdeen infused an 
element of philanthropy or earnestness into her 
hospitalities, whether in London, in Canada, or in 
Dublin ; she and her excellent husband, when I was 
last in London, had just discovered the latest recon- 
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ciler of science and faith in the person of the late 
Henry Drummond. It was an excellent work, and 
the sermons, delivered by this lay preacher in the 
grand drawing-room of Grosvenor House to all the 
quality, were so good of their kind that they ought to 
have left the West End even better than I find it 
to-day. The Aberdeens, I fear, having infused their 
brother, the present Lord Tweedmouth, with an. 
unexpected amount of political earnestness, have 
given up as hopeless the idea of evangelising Society 
en tnasse. Although her daughters are coming on, 
and there is a good deal of chaperoning to be done, 
the amiable and picturesque Lady Aberdeen has not 
desisted from her efforts to edify the circle she adorns. 
Lady Randolph Churchill occupies her absence from 
Court no longer in editing periodicals too costly for 
any but millionaires to buy, but in occasionally 
playing the Egeria to her son or to the Primrose 
politicians, who owe their very existence to her late 
husband ; no lady, by the by, of her particular tint of 
beauty, ever defied time so successfully as the present 
Mrs, George Cornwallis West. While the last-named 
lady has the satisfaction of seeing the creative power 
of Primrosery in the Conservatism of the period, the 
Scotch Countess, alone of her sex, has provided a 
counter-agent to the modish mechanism of Tory 
democracy. With a skill that is really magnetic, 
this winningly ingenuous lady, whose grace and 
dignity are those of a daughter of nature rather 
than a grande dame, has drawn from the most 
mutually dissimilar quarters feminine material of 
opposite kinds, such as she has correctly judged 
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to be suitable for giving effect to her amiable 
enterprise. 

Sir George Lewis has always stood as well with the 
Royalties as with the actors. His clever and agree- 
able wife possesses her nation's aptitude for, and 
knowledge of, music, in a degree becoming a 
patroness of private and public concerts. But the 
social atmosphere that this lady and her lord might 
most naturally breathe is not, one would think, 
favourable to the convictions, in ethics or statesman- 
ship, which Lady Aberdeen is chiefly concerned in 
promoting. In the same way Mrs. Creighton, 
without disrespect, might perhaps be described as an 
intellectual understudy of Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
and would be thought too preoccupied with her 
researches and writings in those departments, on 
which her famous husband shed distinction, to find 
much leisure for philanthropy. The direct descen- 
dant of Somers, the first promoter of Whiggism, as a 
popular faith, Adeline, tenth Duchess of Bedford, still 
in the prime of an impressive womanhood, gave, a few 
years ago, to the chiefs of her hereditary connection, 
some sensible advice as to their part in affairs. It 
was not taken. A woman with a smaller nature 
would have shaken her head and maintained an 
" I-told-you-so " attitude ever after. Her Russell 
Grace cannot, indeed, suppress all signs of a gentle 
melancholy at the occasional thought of the calamities 
to her party which the adoption of her counsel by its 
managers would have averted. Meanwhile she has 
found solace in working for the good of the human 
race under the banner of the Scotch Countess. Lady 
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Frederick Cavendish and Lady Laura Ridding 
inherit the typical traits of the Lytteltons and Palmers 
respectively ; they therefore present a mutual contrast. 
Like the other members of this group, however, these 
ladies, reinforced by a Rothschild in Lady Battersea, 
are staunch sister-workers with Lady Aberdeen. Of 
such are the ministering angels of the Liberal party 
who supply a counter-agency to the Conservative 
Primrose League. London may be the headquarters, 
but the great provincial centres of more or less 
fashionable association are the scene of periodical 
meetings. The modus operandi is as follows : For 
choice, a popular prelate is invited to open the local 
conference ; in a clever little address he proves the 
basis of the society to be entirely non-political. Then 
the ladies are left to themselves ; their mutual opera- 
tions are conducted far more peacefully than might 
have been expected. Details of this sort, however, it 
IS not my purpose to narrate. 

The point to be noticed is that this amiable socio- 
political machinery supplies the only practical opposi- 
tion yet devised by the wit of Liberalism to the Tory 
democratic triumphs of the Primrose League. It 
does, however, more than this. King Edward has 
made it plain that politically he means to do all that 
may become a constitutional Sovereign, and, socially, 
has no thought of sinking to the level of a rot faineant. 
In His Majesty's sacred person are concentrated the 
intolerance of boredom and the dread of didacticism, 
which are the notes of the Society that surrounds the 
throne. In those feelings I find only what is perfectly 
natural under the circumstances. The first personage 
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of the realm is an embodiment of Divine right ; he is 
also a representative Briton. The ascendancy of 
Gladstonianism lasted for nearly twenty years, roughly 
speaking from 1868 to 1885. It was a period of 
abnormal seriousness, and therefore sure to be 
followed by some reaction. The protracted strain, 
while it lasted, caused the moral nerves in many of 
the weaker sort to give way. This socio-political 
phenomenon explains, as nothing else can, the Lord 
Rosebery of the Edwardian age. This elegant and 
amusing peer ought almost to have found a place 
among the lady- workers above mentioned. For his 
aloofness is that of a dowager, and his whole business 
has become to adorn, to brighten, and generally to 
adapt for drawing-room talk, the Sparta of his Party. 
This ex-minister may not have recanted the Glad- 
stonian politics. He believes the Gladstonian 
methods and treatment to be ill-suited to the period of 
relaxation that has followed a quarter of a century's 
exhausting tension. If he cannot save the country or 
guide it, he can at least entertain it The r6le of 
occasional orator of the Empire has been and is being 
filled by Lord Rosebery with the same felicity that 
used to mark the discharge of an analogous office at 
the Universities by Dr. Merry or Professor Jebb. 
The stateswomen, recently glanced at, exercise, each 
of them in her own way, a disintegrating influence 
upon the polite world. They are all social queens or 
princesses, encircled by their own bevies of attendant 
maidens or matrons; they have not only organised 
their hospitalities in private, but have recognised and 
led the spirit of their age, as it animates London 
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ladies, by starting their own clubs in the Piccadilly 
precinct and, when in the country, by trying conclu- 
sions with their Primrose rivals by teas and galas in 
their husbands' parks. These little sets, however, 
presided over by ladies jealous of their prerogative, 
do not easily coalesce with, still less subordinate them- 
selves to, the larger or more authoritative organi- 
sations of twentieth-century fashion. Here again the 
Liberal ex-Premier, in his dowagerial aspect, 
suggests a close resemblance to his political sisters. 
Real assimilation of well-chosen materials enabled him 
to produce a very readable little book on the second 
Pitt It was a biography of the same sort as the third 
Napoleon's book on Julius Caesar, i.e.y its chief interest 
arose from the fact that the William Pitt of the peer- 
premier's memoir was none other than Archibald 
Primrose, fifth Earl of Rosebery, himself. How real 
greatness rises superior to party, proudly despises all 
help of political organisation, chooses its co-operators 
or instruments from any section it pleases, and, 
guided by the divine light of genius, commits no 
mistakes in doing so ; — this was the central idea of the 
agreeable volume of autobiographical reflections which 
the noble soliloquist's publishers connected with the 
name of the son of Chatham. If it had been written 
rather more than half a century ago the Countess of 
Blessington would have fallen in love with the manu- 
script, as a pre-eminently lady-like composition, and 
would have asked leave to publish at least some 
chapters of it in one of the annual '' Keepsakes " 
which she edited, and to which all the contributors 
were ** people of quality." No one would deny to 
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Lord Rosebery the possession of intellectual strength 
in reserve. Apart from his election observations in 
Midlothian, his racing experiences have taught him 
something about the moral and mental temper of 
mixed crowds. He is, in fact, a sort of moral 
Alcibiades. The danger seems to be that he may 
make no lasting political capital out of the character. 
He has appeased the Nonconformist conscience by 
putting down his racing establishment. He has 
gratified Londoners by taking a lead in their 
mimicipal affairs; but as yet he acknowledges no 
chief on his own side ; essentially a grand seigneur 
himself, he seems unlikely to subordinate himself to 
any less person than a duke. The duke, if he be 
forthcoming, may have ideas of his own, not including 
a revival of Liberalism, to carry out ; Lord Tweed- 
mouth continues to be his henchman ; and save for 
him, and perhaps a few Commoners of the Monro- 
Ferguson and Haldane variety. Lord Rosebery's 
following is as much out of sight as the Spanish fleet 
in a well-known passage of dramatic literature. 

Here it may be observed that, so far as I can 
make out, the great Mr. Chamberlain himself is in 
much the same position. The excellent provincials, 
Mr. Jesse CoUings, Mr. Powell Williams, and others 
are all touchingly grateful, no doubt, to their mighty 
patron for having placed them in front seats at the 
Theatre Royal, St Stephen's ; but they cannot conceal 
from their friends or themselves that they are out of 
their element. One of them has already shied at the 
new Fiscal adventure ; another can do little more than 
lead the claque and murmur adoring asides on the 
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wit, wisdom, and beauty of the Brummagem Apollo 
whom they worship. This disruption into cliques 
whose only claim to notice is their connection with 
some individual, untiringly active, if not illustrious, 
may be witnessed not only in politics but in every- 
thing else. One would scarcely expect much real 
sympathy with any sort of suffering from a Society 
that finds a fashionable trial in the divorce court, with 
all its revelations of wrecked happiness and ruined 
character, more enjoyable even than the newest and 
riskiest of foreign, or, for that matter, British plays. 
Nothing is so much out of fashion to-day as genuine 
emotion of any kind. It is intellectual and smart to 
refuse to believe in the sufferings of uncivilised 
Armenians or Macedonians when tortured and mas- 
sacred by the gentlemanly Turk. It is also a mark of 
superior discernment to sneer at the notion of dumb 
animals feeling pain beneath the vivisector s knife. 
Sentimental outsiders make themselves as ridiculous 
by going in for anti-vivisection as for anti-vaccination, 
vegetarianism, teetotalism, homoeopathy, or any other 
uncomfortable sort of thing, which every one knows 
to be all nonsense. But Society of the smart sort is 
not content with merely pooh-poohing these philan- 
thropic absurdities. Its sons and daughters who 
pride themselves on being intellectual show the 
courage of their convictions by starting a little 
machinery of their own to ridicule and counteract 
the influence of the " sentimentalists." 

That well-made, square-shouldered gentleman, 
seldom seen out of a frock-coat in the daytime, 
and remarkable for a peach-like complexion, which 
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women axlmire and envy, a strong face, and frame 
compact of wiriness, is again occasionally a familiar 
figure in the superior circles now under consideration. 
His father-in-law predicted during the second half of 
the last century that his two daughters would marry 
respectively a born ruler of men and a duke. The 
prophecy has fulfilled itself in that one of the sisters 
is to-day Her Grace of St. Albans, and the other 
Lady Blake. The prophet was Mr. Bernal Osborne ; 
the " bom ruler of men " is Sir Henry A. Blake, the 
well-set-up individual just described ; the Home 
Rulers kept him out of the Governorship of Queens- 
land ; but they could not withhold from him the grand 
prize of the Colonial service in the Governorship of 
Ceylon to which, in 1903, he was appointed. "Kiss- 
ing goes by favour" may have been the rude comment 
of the man in the street on the Ceylon nomination. 
Lady Blake's sister, Her Dowager Grace of St 
Albans, has long been a noticeable and winning 
proof of the fact that one may be a great lady in 
London Society and exercise immense influence 
behind the scenes without being anything of an 
intriguante, but simply a capable, clear-headed, and 
frank Englishwoman. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

COVERT AND COUNTY 

The shooting interest— The Earl of Enniskillen — Mr. Montague 
Guest — Lord Alington — ^The Marquess of Abeigaveonjr's 
henchman, Mr. Markham Spoflforth — Lords Stavordale and 
Westbury — ^Major Oswald Ames and Lord Dundonald — ^The 
revived popularity of certain provincial race-meetings — Lord 
Iveagh — ^New pleasure and health resorts — County balls — 
Connection between the society in London and in the provinces 
—County associations — Devonshire : Sir Thomas Bucknill — 
Cheshire : Lord Knutsford, Mr. Coningsby Disraeli, Mr. Smith- 
Barry. 

WHAT the licensed victualler interest is to 
politics, the shooting interest has become to 
Society. Here the fourth Earl of Enniskillen is in 
the first rank. His form remains to-day as well set- 
up, as symmetrical and sinewy in its proportions, as 
in the days when Viscount Cole was an associate 
of the then Prince of Wales, and a man about 
town of whom a good deal was heard and read. 
This conservation of physical force is due, not only to 
the invigorating discipline of the Rifle Brigade earlier 
in life, but to the incidental results of his marriage 
with a Scotch heiress, distinguished by the charac- 
teristic tints and features of her nation. This lady's 
father possessed one of the best, but also the most 
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difficult, deer-forests in western Scotland. Here the 
former Lord Cole passed much of every shooting 
season. He gloried in the hardships and exposure 
that were part of the sport No stag was too wary to 
outwit his quick eye and alert body or to exhaust the 
patience which is to the deer-stalker what Quintilian 
described action as being to the orator — *'the first 
thing, the second thing, the third thing." In that part 
of North Britain early snow showers are frequent. 
These might come almost before he had begun his 
season, but neither these nor the piercing winds 
accompanying them kept the sportsman indoors a 
single day, nor prevented his being up and out before 
the twilight of dawn had given place to the sun. No 
granite boulders were too precipitous for him, gun or 
rifle in hand, to climb ; no glen too deep or slippery for 
his firm foot to descend. Constitutionally he is pre- 
disposed to fleshiness. The tendency was successfully 
combated during the decisive years of earlier man- 
hood. The Highlands could show no habitui in more 
perfect condition, with a clearer, healthier eye, with 
muscles more like whip-cord and with less of super- 
fluous tissue. He was probably never troubled with 
an idea in his life. He is almost as incapable as was 
the late Sir Blundell Maple of reading a book for half 
an hour continuously, or, except in the interests of a 
particularly choice cigar, of sitting still for five minutes. 
But living in the open air, never reading, never think- 
ing, having forgotten all they put into him at Eton of 
any language but his own, he is not a bad specimen of 
the soldier sportsman, and would go straight for any- 
thing which lay in the line of duty. 
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To much the same division of modish ** Nimrods" 
belongs the most imposing specimen extant of digagi 
swelldom, Mr. Montague Guest If one can fancy an 
incarnation of magnificence in mufti it would be 

realised in this gentleman. "You be d dness," 

to quote the attribute imputed by my old friend, 
de Solvyns, to the Lord Hartington of other days, 
shows itself in every facial expression, social man- 
nerism, or casual movement of " Monty " Guest as, 
for that matter, it does with Lord Enniskillen. Both 
men, in fact, embody, in its highest perfection, the 
easy and superb insolence which the tided aristocracy 
sends its sons to Eton, into the Guards, or into 
diplomacy to acquire. I once met both these English 
gunners on a day's shooting with a friend, a landed 
proprietor, in Normandy ; he had taken great pains to 
secure his English visitors a really bonne chasse. After 
a good deal of noisy beating and much walking under 
a hot September sun, some partridges were at length 
•'put up." The bird, acting as leader of the covey, 
was about to make its usual flight when it seemed to 
catch sight, not so much of the guns, as of the superb 
persons of the English sportsmen. By Monty Guest 
especially it was so fascinated that its pinions seemed 
overtaken by a sudden paralysis. It was certainly, as 
French partridges generally are, a much smaller 
specimen of its class than the English bird; for a 
second or two, almost stationary in mid-air, the poor 
thing, as if ashamed of its meagreness, stared at the 
magnificently well-kept Britons. " What the devil do 
you call yourself.*^" could not have been more dis- 
tinctly uttered in words than it was expressed in the 
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half-amused, half-pitying, and wholly contemptuous 
glance of the heavy swell from England who, how- 
ever audibly did but murmur, " Almost big enough for 
a sparrow!" These two are, after all, the most 
absolutely indigenous of physical and social products. 
In the pair you have the material for half a dozen of 
the London early nineteenth century dandies, or for 
twice that number of the Parisian petits gommeux. 
There is no mistake about the quality of these men. 
They are the well-bom, well-bred, brutally supercilious 
condensations, epitomes and amalgams of the qualities 
that have made the English the most unpopular of 
races, the British soldier the most fearless, and the 
English officer the most gallant and most incapable in 
the world. With these, or one or two others after the 
same pattern before one, one understands how it is 
that, to the superficial observer, the English aristocracy 
generally seem clothed in the oak and triple brass of 
prejudice and exclusiveness. 

When I had something to say in my earlier work 
about sportsmen in Society, Colonel Napier Sturt was 
one of the number. No individual in his time con- 
tributed more largely to the postponement of fashion- 
able returns to London till February had advanced 
some little way, and there was manifestly nothing 
more to be shot for another year. His eldest brother, 
Lord Alington, the " Bunny " Sturt whose peerage, 
in 1876, by withdrawing him from the House of 
Commons, did so much to eclipse its gaiety, is now, 
though ** getting on," still keen on sport, and, if 
he shoots less straight than of yore, affords excellent 
shooting to others; for his parties at Crichel are 
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nearly the best of their sort in southern England. 
Within, I fear, a few years of eighty, he still seems to 
effervesce with the same gay and often witty effrontery, 
set off by humorous gestures, which he once showed 
in a debate about horse-breeding at St. Stephen's, 
when he said, smiting his stomach, " Why, Mr. 
Speaker, the mares were no more in the family way 
than I am myself." Let me say a word in passing 
about certain veterans of the gun comparatively litde 
in evidence to-day. Lord Walsingham, at his present 
mature age, has ceased to slay the bags for which he 
once was famous. A notable link between Con- 
servatism and gunmanship survives in the pleasant 
and portly person of Mr. Markham Spofforth, now re- 
warded for his services to the party, in the Disraelian 
epoch, by a berth at the Royal Courts of Justice. 
This sagacious sportsman was originally the best 
gift ever made by his native county, Yorkshire, to 
the " Kentish Gang." That body used to be omni- 
potent in Conservatism. It is still a force to be 
counted with in the arrangements of the party. Mr. 
Spofforth's political patron and friend, the master of 
E ridge Castle, from being an earl, was improved into 
the Marquis of Abergavenny in 1876. His appear- 
ance is still that of an eminently bucolical peer, scarcely 
less vigorous than when, seven-and-thirty years ago, 
with Mr. Spofforth as his managing man, while Lord 
Nevill, he pulled the main strings of the movement 
which resulted in the Conservative reaction of 1874. 
His chiefs complaint that Brighton had grown *' too 
breezy and too blackguard" caused the loyal hench- 
man to give up his own house in Brunswick Terrace 
and withdraw his patronage from the place. The 
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Kentish gang — e.g., the Stanhopes, R. W. E. Middleton 
and other understrappers — has become a second-class 
political force. The excellent Spofforth, undoubtedly 
the best man for election management the Conserva- 
tives ever had, formerly sheltered the whole party 
under his Inverness cloak. Politically the virtue has 
as much departed from that garment as it had done, 
before his death, from Mr, Gladstone's umbrella. As 
for the fussy farmer sort of peer who reigns at E ridge, 
he began to be a cypher when his " Lodge '' in Dover 
Street ceased to be an institution. Now that his 
name is forgotten and his desires ignored at the party 
headquarters, he has become a nonentity. All this 
has of course told upon the loyal and susceptible 
Spofforth. His friends fear that it may affect his 
nerves. Not indeed that as yet his aim is much less 
sure than it used to be. As at billiards, so in the 
battue, there are few men safer to back, none more 
dangerous to bet against than this past Carnot of 
Conservatism, who was discovered by Beaconsfield in 
the office of Lothairs ''Putney Giles," and whose 
enduring monument is the Junior Carlton Club hard 
by the older institution that, when Spofforth passes 
through its granite portals for the last time, must 
surely close for ever. 

The two most promising and repandu shots of the 
day are, in a sense, Markham Spofforth*s disciples, 
Lords Stavordale and Westbury. It is long since the 
latter, a rather interesting product of quite different 
influences, was first pointed out as a fine, well-grown 
young man, wherever, on either side of the Dover 
Straits, crack marksmen congregate. The grandson 
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of the most adroit, plausible and level-headed lawyer 
of his time, he has inherited some of the first Lord 
Westbury s brains, but has lacked the discipline to 
strengthen them. His mother, clever enough to have 
made the fortune of any husband who would at all 
have co-operated with her, won from a great character- 
judge the praise of being a pattern wife. The race to 
which she belonged had supplied the West of England 
with a long line of ruddy-haired and ruddy-faced 
sportsmen — ^all admirable animals. Having per- 
manently injured his handwriting by the many impo- 
sitions he incurred at school, Westbury buckled to 
soldiering with a will, when, on succeeding to his 
title, he joined a crack infantry corps. The Hythe 
musketry school made him a smart officer. He shot 
himself into fashionable consideration, married a great 
heiress, and to-day compensates for any trifling excess 
of ** side " by being one of the most open-handed of 
hosts, as well as the most welcome of guests, wherever 
Society sends its representatives to "go out and kill 
something. " Lord S tavordale, considerably his j unior, 
belongs to a family, good, not because of its title, 
but because of its antiquity ; for there are few more 
ancient stocks in Somersetshire than that of the 
Strangways. The peerage possesses two members 
whose consciousness of importance is due to their 
hereditary association with great eighteenth century 
statesmen. One of Lord Stanhope's ancestors boasted 
a wife who was a sister of William Pitt, himself a fre- 
quent visitor at Chevening, the proprietors of which 
are therefore the natural guardians of the Pitt tra- 
dition. On the other hand, the Ilchester earls own 
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Holland House, which is still inhabited by the ghost 
of Charles James Fox. The heir to the property 
may therefore be regarded as the future custodian of 
the Fox, which is the old Whig, tradition. An over- 
powering sense of one's own importance disturbs the 
nervous system, and interferes with the hand and 
eye ; when Lord Stavordale can quite overcome this 
little weakness, inherited from his father, he may 
do as well with his gun as his comrade-in-arms, 
Lord Westbury, himself. Both these sportsmen are 
physically overtowered by the tallest officer in the 
British army, who is in constant demand at all these 
covert-side functions, from Lord Derby's Knowsley in 
Lancashire to Lord Wolverton's Iwerne in Dorset. 
This Anak of the barrack ground and the battue is 
Major Oswald Ames of the 2nd Life Guards. Since 
he rode at the head of the royal procession in the 
last century's Jubilee, he has found a wife in Lord 
Exeter's second daughter. Lady Dorothy Violet. 
Another noticeable and tolerably young officer of the 
same regiment, Lord Dundoncdd, now on service in 
Canada, embodies the intellect, as Major Ames 
represents the stature, of British Guardsmanship. 
Both are perhaps less famous for the infallibility of 
their aim than for the interest with which they are 
watched by the keepers, and by the ladies whose 
country-house recreation or business is walking with 
the guns. 

The shooting parties of the new reign, as high 
functions, are not less important than State entertain- 
ments in London. Here Royalty has set the 
inexorable fashion. The luncheons at Sandringham 
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and at the appointed rendezvous in the other royal 
preserves were always banquets. To-day, to enter- 
tain the King or any of his family at a specially 
reserved shoot is a much more expensive affair than a 
county ball used to be. The present mention of 
country and county doings suggests a speculative point 
for passing consideration. I have noticed above 
certain reactionary tendencies, of a wholesome kind, 
such as the reassertion of the English maiden in 
Society's metropolitan carnival. One feature in the 
country-house summer gatherings is the revived 
popularity of certain provincial race-meetings, notably 
those of Derbyshire and the northern Midlands. The 
regular country-house season occurs in the late autumn 
and winter, and is now signalised by the renewed 
popularity of the county ball. 

Lord Iveagh may not be one of the original East 
Anglian worthies ; but he is not the first peer 
of his porter-brewing stock, for in the days when 
Ireland was ruled by its independent kings a Baron 
Magennis frequently figured among such a monarch's 
courtiers. The present successor, therefore, of the 
Maharaja Dhuleep Singh in the ownership of 
Elveden Hall, a sort of metropolis among British 
game preserves, though not born to a barony, can 
yet claim to have entered the peerage, as it were, by 
right of birth. Perhaps for that reason his manner 
is marked by an easy insolence that, comparing 
favourably with the crude swagger of the mere 
plutocrat, passes with his parasites and his Sovereign 
for the gracious dignity of one of nature's noblemen. 
On the whole he deserves many of the compliments 
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he receives. Not only did he supplement his father's 
restoration of St. Patrick's Cathedral by replacing 
with a people's park the environing slum, but his 
keepers at Elveden have orders to give all his 
shooting guests, irrespective of their quality or the 
tips they can afford, a fair chance of sport As 
a son of Disraeli's old friend, Sir Benjamin Lee 
Guinness, Lord Iveagh is an hereditary Conservative, 
So are other brewers in Society, notably Lord 
Hindlip and the Allsopp clan ; while the Liberalism 
of the Basses is not sufficiently pronounced to compel 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson to revise his remark that ^'the 
British constitution is floated as naturally in beer 
as a duck swims in water." Most of these gentlemen 
are skilled and hospitable in all matters relating to 
the gun, and are nearly as well regarded by the 
social elect as is Lord Iveagh himself. 

The royal favour enjoyed by Elveden has reacted 
advantageously on the neighbouring town of Thetford, 
formerly known only for its farm instruments' manu- 
factory, but to-day a place of some social consequence. 
The Indian Prince already mentioned was the first 
founder of the modish consideration now enjoyed 
by this corner of eastern England. No less Oriental 
is the origin of the prosperity, in which the Norfolk 
sea resort of Cromer also basks. A Cohen-Flower- 
Rothschild colony, it might almost, like Margate, 
be called Jerusalem-on-Sea. Both from Cromer and 
Thetford there radiates forth an energy which has 
infused new life into long-dormant centres, and who 
shall fix a limit to the process ? With Cromer cutting 
out Brighton or Margate, why should not Norwich 
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by degrees regain the fashionable and intellectual 
glories it enjoyed in the days of the dramatist Greene, 
of the stylist and philosopher Sir Thomas Browne, 
of a whole group of artists, of the humanitarian 
Quakeress, Elizabeth Fry, of Harriet Martineau, 
the she- Radical, and of Henry Reeve, C.B., who 
when I last visited England was the editor of the 
Edinburgh Review ? A movement of the same sort 
has gained new impetus in the last twenty years. 
Patriotic physicians, by their good word, have made 
Woodhall Spa in Lincolnshire something of a rival to 
Carlsbad. Thousands of smart valetudinarians, to 
whom a whole year without Baden or Homburg 
would have meant dissolution, now flourish exceed- 
ingly on a few months at Cheltenham or Bath. The 
two latter are indeed in a fair way to regain the 
modish repute for which they were first indebted, the 
one to George HI. and the other to Beau Nash. The 
prohibitive cost of the London season under the new 
plutocratic rigime^ and the obliteration of old social 
landmarks by new elements — the disappearance, in 
fact, of the old centres of social organisation — increas- 
ingly tend to withdraw from the Thames, and to divert 
to sports like those just mentioned, persons who for 
choice might still prefer London, but who are not 
absolutely tied to it by social or political duty or 
ambition. 

Indeed, it looks as if society in London were going 
to the provinces for the machinery with which to 
organise itself. Until quite late in the last reign 
the only institution, of a more or less provincial 
character, much patronised by people of fashion was the 
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Caledonian Ball, To-day, not only do the great county 
balls in the local capitals bring together more smart 
people every year, but their patronesses like them so 
much that they give a London edition of them on their 
return to town, not indeed, as they once might have 
done, in their own houses, but sometimes at hotels 
which they and their friends practically occupy for 
the evening, and more often at places like the Grafton 
Gallery, the Queen's Rooms, and other resorts, where 
it is now the correct thing to entertain one's friends, 
either to dinner, or, as every one calls a dance 
nowadays, with a "little of the light fantastic." 
County societies or clubs have existed in London 
as long as I can remember, but their present 
popularity is quite a thing of the twentieth century. 
Cheshire and Devonshire seem to supply the most 
notable of these county associations. The moving 
spirit in the West of England coterie is centred in the 
pleasant presence of Sir Thomas Bucknill. In such 
moments as he can snatch from Devonshire affairs, he 
is believed to be a lawyer and even a judge, but the 
achievement, on which alone he seems to value 
himself, is the advancement of the western county 
as a fashionable force in Mayfair. By education one 
of the few genuine cosmopolitans now to be found 
in London, he seems symbolical of the province 
he loves. To look at him affects one almost like 
a stroll through a Devonshire apple orchard in full 
bloom. 

As to Cheshire, its numerous activities, either social, 
political, or both, are promoted by two or three men 
who lend picturesqueness or pleasure to polite life. 
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The Sir Henry Holland of my last visit to England, 
now converted into Viscount Knutsford, is connected, 
I fancy, with Cheshire by a titular rather than a 
territorial tie, but as one of the few who would sooner 
do a kindly act, even if it cost him a little more 
trouble, than an unkindly one, which cost him a little 
less, he would play the good providence towards any 
movement making for happiness, especially if it could 
do the Liberals a bad turn, for, though the soul of 
open-handed amiability, he is a survivor of the old 
Tories who honestly believed salvation to be im- 
possible for a Radical, except by some extraordinary 
exercise of grace. If that has not been Lord Knuts- 
ford's view, it is because his accomplished and highly- 
endowed wife is the niece of Lord Macaulay, the 
daughter of Sir Charles and the sister of Sir George 
Trevelyan ; and perhaps, too, because, in his House 
of Commons' days, close friendship acquainted him 
with Mr. Chamberlain's good points. The personal 
contrast between Lord Knutsford and the Duke of 
Devonshire is still as strong as when Unionism first 
came into existence — the former, a sort of twentieth- 
century Candide whose optimism keeps him in the 
faith that the traditional defenders of the Church and 
altar, notwithstanding their occasional pranks with old 
ideas and institutions, will in the end justify his most 
sanguine prognosis of the patient's symptoms. The 
constitutional gloom, which but lately seemed so much 
relieved, again overclouding the Duke of Devonshire, 
has made him once more a prey to a confirmed 
pessimism. He had no sooner got free of the Educa- 
tion Office than he was overtaken by the nuisance 
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of the Chamberlain wrangles. Having had his say 
in this matter sufficiently, he had just composed 
himself again, when the demon of cross-question- 
ing worries him for an opinion about elementary 
schools. 

The most interesting of the Cheshire M.P.'s is Lord 
Beaconsfield s nephew. Mr. Coningsby Disraeli, who 
has sat for the Altrincham Division since 1892, recalls 
in appearance one of **Sidonia's" young men in 
** Sequin Court/' rather than his namesake in his 
uncle's famous romance. With the Englishman's 
conventional public school and university training, he 
combines the position of a Buckinghamshire squire. 
There are those who see in him a dark horse and who 
fondly fancy the fiscal controversy at St Stephen's 
may affect the political fortunes of the nephew just as 
it made a power of the uncle, more than half a century 
ago. The man, however, who is to Cheshire almost 
what Sir Thomas Bucknill is to Devon is only known 
to Westminster as an Irish member ; but at Eton and 
Oxford Mr. Smith- Barry typically represented the 
English county to which he belongs. About the same 
time, some half a generation ago, that Millais' academy 
picture — ** Breakfast at Marbury Hall " — acquainted 
the public with the features of die Marbury host, the 
London music-halls had a good deal to say about an 
equestrian who rode down the Prince of Wales in 
Rotten Row. The royalty, with whom this rider 
came into accidental collision, treated the uninten- 
tional offender with the courtesy that might have been 
expected, yet, though occasionally its guest, Mr. 
Smith- Barry never became one of the regular Marl- 
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borough House set Quite a worthy of Irish 
Unionism, he has ceased to mix much in politics, 
devotes himself rather to old Eton and Oxford friends 
and to promoting the interests of the English county 
he loves. 
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CHAPTER IX 

SMARTNESS AT ALTAR AND CLUB 

Lincolnshire clannishness — ^Twinship and athletic ladies — Society, 
Jingoism, and the Turk— Madame Novikoff—'' Smartness/' 
not politics, the principle of social division — History of 
"Smartness"— Tendency to replace feasts by "fmictions"— 
A smart wedding : Mr. Arthur Levita and Miss Cooper — ^The 
guests : Sir Francis Jeune, Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft — 
The women section of the Tariff Reform League— Temper of 
the times, as reflected in feminine faces — Smart substitutes for 
religion — Male women of the period — Ladies* clubs — Lady 
Jersey. 

" " I "HE beestliest countie in my whole realm, I do 
JL believe," was the opinion of Lincolnshire, 
expressed by Queen Elizabeth, after one of her pro- 
gresses. Its importance to-day is not limited to the 
fact that since Tudor times it has produced a Poet 
Laureate in Tennyson, a grest Treasury official in 
Lord Welby, and a famous dressmaker in Worth. 
The cathedral city, which is its capital, has of late 
attracted so many residents of the gentlemanly classes 
that it ought to be added to those towns, mentioned in 
my last chapter, as possible rivals in their way to the 
metropolis on the Thames. The true Lincolnshire 
native is as proud of his fens as a Scotchman of his 
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whisky. He is also, when in London, scarcely less 
clannish than the patriots of Cheshire or Devon. 
There are Lincolnshire coteries, intellectual or smart, 
that, in the present state of social chaos, supply the 
West End of London with organising and rallying 
centres, like those provincial agencies already men- 
tioned. ^ 

Lord Doneraile's twin sisters, Miss Ethel and Miss 
Edith St. Leger, themselves, by long practice on the 
flooded and frozen levels of their county, proficients 
in the sport, are leaders of a skating set, that is 
scarcely less of a social force than the golfers headed 
by Lord Crewe's twin daughters. Twinship, by the 
way, seems the correct mode for athletic ladies. 
Society's best horsewomen are Lord Abergavenny's 
and Lord Sligo's two daughters respectively; each 
pair was the product of a single birth. 

Let me pass on to the more serious of the principles 
dividing or uniting Society to-day. Never was the 
world which revolves round the Court so absolutely 
of one mind as on the merits of the Chaplin-Chamber- 
lain programme.^ To throw a doubt on Mr. Cham- 
berlain's infallibility in a smart drawing-room is like 
speaking disrespectfully of bishops to an Anglican 
spinster. Few questions, national or international, 
can arise on which one does not know beforehand 

' Lord Doneraile, a promising young Irish peer, whose Toryism 
and Churchmanship are as high as his territories and revenues are 
modest, might have been placed among the Freemasons akeady 
mentioned. His family's chief title to historic fame is the fact that 
one of his eighteenth century ancestresses, afterwards Mrs. Aldworth, 
was the only lady member of the Masonic Craft. 

' The exceptions to this rule are noted hereafter, 
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what side the polite world will take. On all points 
affecting the Sultan or the relations of his Christian 
and Mussulman subjects, the social machinery for 
bringing fashionable sympathies to bear on the subject 
is part of society's standing plant Since the death of 
the clever intrigante, who, from Miss Beaufort, became 
Lady Strangford, there is no one with any pretension 
to polite status to lift a finger for Bulgarian, Mace- 
donian, or Greek, against the Porte. Madame Novi- 
koff wears astonishingly well ; her eyes are scarcely 
less bright, or her smile less winning, than when she 
made her £Ubut at Dublin Casde in Lord Carlisle's 
drawing-room, more years ago than it would be 
gallant to remember. But in London to-day, though 
still something of a personage, she has no Gladstone 
to whom to play the Egeria, no Froude or Kinglake 
incidentally to advertise her in picturesque passages. 
Perhaps since his knighthood the hospitality of Sir 
James Knowles's Review may not be unconditionally 
open to her. On the other hand, pro-Turkish influ- 
ences are always at work in the smart world. The 
Rothschilds and all the fashionable Jews are attracted 
to the Sultan as to a fellow-Oriental. The Roman 
Catholics, seeing in the Orthodox Church of Russia 
their most hated rival, cannot but be champions of 
the "Unspeakable." The High Church Anglicans 
who formerly hankered after union between Lambeth 
and Moscow are to-day so much more fashionable 
than religious as not to resist the Popish lead. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, formerly the first publicist of his 
day, still lives and writes, occasionally throwing out a 
few words of contemptuous compassion for the Turk's 
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European subjects. On the whole, however, Posi- 
tivism and the intellectual circles partially infected by 
that droll heresy, have a preference for Mecca over 
Nazareth. Against their will, it may be, the high 
priests of humanity are apt to be swept along by the 
modish tide of jingo. Instead, therefore, of being 
divided between the Whig and Tory houses of the 
Victorian age, Society is traversed by a line of cleavage 
that splits the whole system into two factions, of very 
unequal strength. On the one hand, the smart set, 
to use its vulgar self-nomenclature, is materially the 
creation of millionaires and syndicates. Whatever 
programme, social or political, promises to advance 
its interests is statesmanship. Whoever undertakes 
to put that policy through is a patriot. On the other 
side of the dividing line are those, the social remnant 
of the nineteenth century, who, though increasingly 
amenable to smart influences, more and more readily 
coalescing with smart persons, make a show of pre- 
serving an independent social existence of their own. 
Thus the Spencers, in Lady Spencer's lifetime, were 
entirely outside smartness. So at first were the 
Cadogans. Marlborough House, however, gave the 
word ; and to-day Lord and Lady Cadogan, formerly 
the fine flower of aristocratic fashion, are as smart as 
a Rothschild or a Vanderbilt could wish. The smart 
drawing-rooms and clubs of course in the melodious 
nasal twang of Yankee and Jew supply the voices 
which, whether in press or on platform, at dinner- 
table or in smoking-room, celebrate the Chamberlain 
or Chaplin of the moment, and, by doing so, inspire 
capitalists, who are as yet outsiders, with zeal to pay 
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their footing in the smart world by subscribing liberally 
to the fund raised for the patriotic campaign. And 
when the drawing-room leads the way the music-hall 
follows. 

In its more serious aspect, therefore, smartness, if 
in itself a democratic product, is socially and politically 
the great agency of reaction and militarism. Nor is 
it the novelty that its up-to-date representatives seem 
to think. To be precise, it came in with the Stuart 
restoration, nearly two centuries and a half ago. The 
overdressed, overfed loungers, coated or petticoated, 
living only to amuse or be amused, who constitute the 
smart set of to-day, were all pretty much where they 
now are when, in 1660, the son of the royal martyr 
came by his own again. Exactly in the same degree, 
now as then, does the Court quarter attract all the 
triflers in Europe with cash in their pockets or credit 
at their bankers. After Charles II. smartness relapsed 
into a state of eclipse till the regency epoch and the 
enthronement of the fourth George. Smartness, there- 
fore, though it may sometimes forget the fact, possesses 
a pedigree, on the strength of which it is entitled to 
any airs it may give itself. To turn for a moment 
from Society's organisation to its festivals and parades, 
expensiveness has not brought with it any increase of 
the hospitalities that were formerly mere matters of 
course. In every direction the tendency is to replace 
feasts by " functions." Unless at the height of the 
summer season, the dance or the dinner-party, given 
in a private house, save by Royalties or by peers, 
whose mansions are surrounded by courtyards, is the 
rare exception. The months between Michaelmas 
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and Lady Day have become only a little less bustling 
in Mayfair than the interval separating the Epsom 
from the Ascot meeting. The doings of that winter 
period afford opportunities, more favourable than the 
summer, for observing how complete has been the 
removal of the old barriers and how picturesquely 
impartial is the comprehensiveness of the new rigime. 
On a foggy, sunless, winter day, how is it that a 
crowd, exactly like that gathered outside St. James's 
Palace when any great ceremonial is in progress, 
throngs, not only Hanover Square itself, but every 
point of approach to it from Bond or Regent Streets } 
At the fane traditionally dedicated to fashionable 
weddings, St George's, is to be celebrated a wedding 
between a bride and bridegroom whose families 
are already connected by the threefold cord of titled 
relatives, Semitic antecedents, and smart associations. 
A medical man who married an earl's daughter, now 
the sister-in-law of a royal princess, gives his daughter 
to a wealthy Israelite, of the Sephardim, ue*^ the aristo- 
cratic Jewish, stock. The bride, who is to-day Mrs. 
Arthur Levita, charmingly resembles her mother, 
Lady Agnes Cooper, whom I can remember as the 
reigning beauty of her first season. The bridegroom, 
justly proud of his new possession, shows little sign of 
his foreign extraction, save in one or two features that 
I need not particularise. It is quite the smartest wed- 
ding of the week. The personnel of the company it 
draws together could not be more representative of 
the fashionable ton of the day. Beauchamps, Gros- 
venors, Hamiltons, of the ducal branch of the family ; 
there is Mary Duchess of Hamilton, an ex-queen of 
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fashion, as well as the descendant of a long line of 
social sovereigns ; the same exclusive aristocracy also 
contributes Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, to whom 
justice has been done in an earlier page. Among 
other personages of the highest rank and consideration 
are Lord and Lady Cork, both, however, looking a 
little as if it were quite by mistake that they had 
entered a public church and not some family chapel 
of the Boyles. The quintessence of patrician courtier- 
ship is embodied in Lady Suffolk and of Roman 
Catholicism, as high-bom as that of the Howards, 
in Lady Gerard. Lady Jeune is of course attended 
by her husband, who, on these occasions, with his 
bold, dark features, is supposed to recall Charles L's 
Lord Strafford, and who seems to look at such 
altar functions with an expression half benedictory, 
half cynical, as if secretly speculating whether he 
should ever have the honour of assisting at the 
severance of the knot now tied. Yet those would 
not be considered the most interesting, or even 
the most important, of the group. Both vergers 
and guests have looked first at Sir Squire and Lady 
Bancroft — the former really not much older than, 
and still the same pink of Nature's knighthood as, 
when he burst upon the play-going town as Captain 
Hawtree in Robertson's play at the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre. Lady Bancroft retains the brisk- 
ness of movement and the beauti de diable which, 
several years ago, caused the present Laureate, in 
the cleverest thing he ever did, to write: 

"Where Saucy Wilton winks her way, 
And says the more, the less she has to say/' 
167 
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Not less well known than any of these is the King's 
chief turfite, Sir Ernest Cassel, and Society's pet 
throat-doctor, Sir Felix Semon, sprung from the 
same national stock as Sir Ernest, and at times 
rather resembling him in appearance. Suddenly a 
noticeable pause occurs. The great panjandrum of 
the occasion it seems has not arrived. No one, 
however, is really surprised, for it is characteristic 
of the head of the Cavendishes to be always behind 
time. Sir George Lewis, not less indispensable to 
these occasions than the officiating minister, has 
lost none of his proverbial quickness of ear, and 
dispels feminine fears by murmuring '' His Grace, I 
am sure, will be here in a moment." A true 
prophecy; for the clergyman has scarcely had time 
to smooth the crease in his surplice when the 
church door swings open, and in and up the aisle, 
with his hands in his pockets and with his old 
House of Commons air, lounges the Duke of 
Devonshire, to take his place by that stately 
Duchess who has taught him so much since she 
first took him in hand. In proof of what might 
otherwise seem a rash generalisation about the 
necessity of the Semitic element for the modish 
marriage, I may point out that almost at the same 
time that the Cooper* Le vita arrangement was in 
progress, people were going down to Hertford to 
see Lord Hothfield's third son, Charles Tufton, take 
for his wife Miss Faudel Phillips — ^the chief brides- 
maids being the Misses Lawson. 

In order that I may not seem in my previous 
reference to the subject to have exaggerated the 
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unanimity of fashion in approving Mr. Chamberlain's 
plan, let me briefly describe the operations of the 
women's section of the Tariff Reform League. The 
weekly meetings are held at Lord Glenesk's fine 
white house in Piccadilly — the walls of which are 
panelled within with the finest plate looking-glass» 
from the steps of which outside Lord Byron, just 
before leaving his wife and country for ever, mounted 
his horse to ride for the last time to the Peers' 
Chamber at Westminster, to be hooted all the way 
by the Tory mob. At the deliberations held to-day 
within this mansion, the chair is taken, not by the 
host, who would be a fit occupant of it, but by Sir 
Vincent Caillard, among the latest and cleverest of 
the rising diplomatic financiers. Lady Dorothy 
Nevill, as presiding deity of Primrosery and other 
organisations, still plays almost as active a part as 
when, twenty years ago, she launched the Fourth 
Party into fashion. To these meetings, however, 
she sends as her deputy the somewhat swarthy, 
but remarkably intelligent and astute Miss Meresia. 
Round this lady are gathered the most typical 
and puissante of the smart leaderesses, from the 
Duchess of Somerset to Mrs. Arthur Pearson, with 
Miss Violet Brooke Hunt as organising secretary. 
One may dismiss, as a piece of verbal embroidery, 
the statement that the proceedings are opened with 
prayer from Lady Maxwell Lyte and Mrs. Garrett 
Anderson. 

Indeed, as regards the devotional rumour, besides 
being an untruth, it is an anachronism. Examine 
the countenances of the smart maidens and matrons 
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of the period. You will find there no trace of the 
weak emotion which habitually finds utterance in 
orisons, like those of Ophelia in Shakespeare's 
" Hamlet." A gracious sweetness of expression on 
the feminine face used not to seem inconsistent with 
the highest breeding and fashion. With the smart 
women of twentieth-century England it has gone 
out of date. Of the underlying character I do not 
speak; but the look dominating the features of the 
smart maidens and matrons whom I see everywhere 
to-day, speaks of a hard, mercenary, devil-may-care 
materialism. Every woman, it used to be said, of really 
worthy life, acquires a sort of beauty of expression 
by the time she is thirty. By parity of reasoning, 
as bridge, horse-racing, and other modes of specu- 
lative excitement, are the things for which the smart 
mothers and daughters of England live to-day, should 
not one expect the physiognomy to reflect the be- 
setting interests of these pursuits? As for religion, 
to which incidental reference has just been made, 
the case with Society to-day is pretty much what 
Hobbes described it as being with human nature 
generally: "What thwarts one's enjoyment is if 
possible crushed and despised. The opposing forces, 
which cannot be dealt with in that way, are feared. 
Hence worship and the sentiment, known as religion.*' 
Society believes in a sort of a something which it 
is willing to call Providence, especially when that 
something is on its own side. For the most part 
it agrees to substitute for the old-fashioned faith 
some new-fangled superstition. Of the cults, to 
which that word applies, the high priests in 
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twentieth-century London are to be met with in 
numbers as great, and in esteem as high, as were 
ever the hierophants of I sis or Osiris in imperial 
Rome. The feminine portion of this modish polity, 
which prides itself on being so knowing, so rusS and 
so cosmopolitan, really reminds one of the village 
girls, who are the willing dupes of the gipsy fortune- 
tellers, who still visit rural neighbourhoods. Clair- 
voyance, crystal-gazing, necromancy, palmistry : these 
are the superstitious rites that, with the bridge- 
playing, odds-taking ladies of the period, are what 
church-going and good works were to their grand- 
mothers. 

The superficial inference from all this might be 
summed up in a sentence : Feminine smartness to 
many of its votaries means as close a reproduction 
as the case admits of male fortes and foibles, from 
collars, waistcoats, coatees and tobacco, to agnosticism 
and its correlative credulity. This novelty in the 
relations between the two sexes has already had 
the effect of revolutionising club life, and transforming 
in part the appearance and the denizens of the 
Piccadilly precinct. The conversion of the famous 
hotel or restaurant into the club is common enough. 
In St. James' Street, the site of the old Thatched 
House Tavern, originally occupied by an Insurance 
Office, was next covered by the Civil Service Club, 
which to-day has been rechristened in accordance 
with the historic associations of the spot On the 
same side, a little higher up, the building that used 
to be Crockford's, after a chequered career as the 
Wellington Tavern and the Argus Club, has now 
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permanently settled down into the Devonshire Club. 
An exceptionally noticeable change of this sort is 
the disappearance of the Bristol Hotel, at the corner 
of Cork Street, and the permanent investment of 
its premises by a feminine regiment, by the style of 
the Ladies' Army and Navy Club. The selfish male 
caravanserais, which, lining Pall Mall, branch there- 
from north and west, formerly seemed to feminine 
ignorance costly resorts of celibate profligacy. They 
were really, as they still are, co-operative homes or 
hotels for poor gentlemen, whose Heliogabalic feasts 
are generally limited to a cut off the joint and a pint 
of the lightest wine. The petticoated houses of call 
have supplied fair birds of passage, flitting through 
town to shop, with ready-made and luxurious perches 
whither husbands and brothers do not usually follow ; 
they have also inspired them with a competitive 
zeal in spending their pocket-money on soigni repasts, 
formerly reserved for the other sex. The earliest 
of the new clubs is the "Empress" in Dpver Street 
That is really a monument to the pioneer of the 
entire enterprise. Miss Helen Henniker, with her 
winning manner and untiring energy, still con* 
centrates in herself the life and soul of the whole 
movement. The growing number of club women 
contains none, in anything like the same degree, 
representative of these establishments. Let me 
not, like a second Clodius, profane any of these 
matronal mysteries, but simply say that the pros- 
perity of the Empress Club necessitated a removal 
of its quarters to a larger roof higher up in the 
same thoroughfare, running through to Berkeley 
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Street The reappearance, in a new setting, of 
names that have become fashionable traditions is 
occasionally as noticeable as the perpetuation of 
aristocratic Whig or Tory families in the House 
of Commons. In extreme youth I first visited 
London, when Lady Jersey the superb, drawn by 
Disraeli in Endymian as Zenobia, was the lady 
paramount of ton. To-day a seventh Countess of 
Jersey shows herself a power in the modish polity 
I am now describing. She also supplies a link 
between fashionable frivolity and those more serious 
and beneficent interests of Society, which too have, 
in a way, become the mode. The wife of a 
former colonial governor, she has tried many kinds 
of writing without, as her lord gallantly believes, 
touching anything she has not adorned. From travels 
under every sun, to nursing manuals and hymns 
for infants; from articles in the learned Reviews 
to lighter pieces in the Babies' Quarterly, she has 
quite creditably boxed the whole compass of modern 
letters. Before the real pater patria was revealed 
at Birmingham, Lady Jersey had begun to consolidate 
the Empire by her cleverly organised garden-parties. 
Too great to feel the slightest jealousy of Mr. 
Chamberlain, she has found fresh scope for her 
remarkable powers in building up the Empire Club 
in Grosvenor Street. So cordial, indeed, is the amity 
uniting this patron and patroness of Britain beyond 
seas that the boss himself, in a speech of con- 
descending approval, opened and declared his 
blessing upon Lady Jersey's social organisation. 
Nor probably has any little maladroitness on the 
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part of Mr. Chamberlain's successor been more 
serious than his failure properly to appreciate a 
complimentary overture made to him by the Empire 
Club. The place, apart from its presiding genius, 
performs a noticeable function by promoting a social 
counterpoise to the American element in Mayfair. 
On its premises the Colonial ladies meet to arrange, 
now a dance, now an ''at home," and to discuss 
the eminent outsiders whom it may be in the interest, 
not only of the Club, but of the entire Colonial 
set to invite. Collectively powerful in its way, the 
institution is wanting in no comfort, and is excdlendy 
managed and equipped with a capital cook. The 
tariff, too, is not absolutely prohibitive to all save the 
very wealthy. The cuisine^ if not fully up to the 
reputed Carlton mark, is quite satisfactory. The 
semi or wholly detached matrons and the adven- 
turously independent maidens, who cannot afford 
the most costly restaurant, named after the cheapest 
club in London, may do themselves sufficiently well 
in the Grosvenor Street establishment. The social 
cachet of these places is quite unexceptionable. Very 
many women of the best sort belong to them, if 
they do not frequent them regularly. Except, how- 
ever, in the special instances already mentioned, their 
general utility seems likely to continue that of a 
piedrcL-terre^ or a rendezvous for ladies who either 
do not live in London, or whose homes, out of the 
season, happen to be shut up. 
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CHAPTER X 

HENCOOPS AND HEROES 

The club-women's guests — Miss Marie Corelli — Miss Rhoda 
Broughton — Mrs. J. Maxwell (Miss Braddon) — Mrs. Humphry 
Ward — Male guests at the West End hencoops; Mr. G. £. 
Buckle and Mr. W. L, Courtney — ^The supersedure of the 
Willis' Rooms dinner by the '* Savages" and London club- 
women — Lord George Hamilton — Lord Halsbury — Lord Bal- 
four of Burleigh — ^The Duke of Northumberland — ^The Duke 
of Abercom — The Duke of Portland — Lord Roberts and Lord 
Wolseley — Lord Methuen~Sir Henry Brackenbuiy — Sir John 
Ardagh — Mr. A. P. Sinnett — Sir Lepel Griffin — Mr. Inderwick, 
K.C.— Mr. Rufus Isaacs, K.C.— Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C.— Sir 
Edward Clarke's function in Society — Sir Henry Irving — Mr. 
and Mrs. Beerbohm Tree — Private stages in " smart " houses 
— Mr. Arthur Bourchier — Mrs, Langtry — Mr. and Mrs. James — 
Princess Henry of Pless — Lady Maud Warrender — Miss Muriel 
Wilson— The Court priesthood— The Rev. L. F. Tyrwhitt— Sir 
George Sydenham Clarke — Mr. W. H. Grenfell — Society's 
Generals: General Egerton and General Paget — Sir Robert 
Herbert — Lord Reay. 

" ]VTOSCITUR a sociis/' The personal prefer- 
1. 11 ences and affinities of those belonging to 
the institutions just described are reflected in the 
quality of the club-women's guests. That lady, re- 
markable for her artistically youthful figure and golden 
hair, so often to be seen in the strangers' room of the 
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Grosvenor Street Club, is the critics' favourite and 
the jurymen's terror ; I speak, of course, of Miss 
Marie Corelli, who might exactly adapt to herself the 
remark of Horace's miser, and say, ** Let the reviewer 
hiss if he will, the millions buy me ; sufficient for 
myself is my own applause." An amazingly clever 
little lady this, though, when she declares no journalist 
can be a gendeman, the newspaper writer, like the 
late G. A. Sala, when charged by his landlady with 
being no gendeman, might be tempted to rejoin, 
** You are no judge." A little the senior of this gifted 
product of Scotch and Italian influences, the Cambrian 
Miss Rhoda Broughton, still of moderately juvenile 
presence, and of genius perennially fresh, is the occa- 
sional lioness at the club dinner-table of the same fair 
Amphitryons as Miss Corelli, though not at the same 
time. "A literary minx who is impertinent to her 
creator," was Charles Reade's verdict on her literary 
cUbut. The most notable instance among present-day 
women of progressive intellectual development and 
sustained grip of the popular reader, in widely different 
styles of work, is Miss Braddon (Mrs. J. Maxwell), 
who, save on rare and august occasions, prefers acting 
hostess beneath her own roof to being the smartest 
club-women*s guest The authoress of *• Not wisely, 
but too well," since the first establishment of her 
reputation, has been, in her way, a real literary force. 
More than any other of her tribe, she has influenced 
the diction of all the story and dialogue writers of her 
period. And here she is, dining at the Empire Club, 
as ready with her caustic compliments and bitter- 
sweet repartee as when poor Kit Tower's death moved 
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her to find in fiction a solace and a career. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, of an austerer temper and genius more 
profound, may snatch from grander hosts an occasional 
evening for these lighter hospitalities. Facially she 
perpetuates the strongly marked features of the Arnold 
family, to which her father belonged. As a conse- 
quence she rather recalls her literary master, George 
Eliot ; Mrs. Ward is also like that she-philosopher in 
fiction, not only in the popular acceptance and the 
commercial success of her works, but in her lofty 
aloofness from any society, unless liberally flavoured 
by tides and savants. Her husband writing for the 
Times^ Mrs. Ward can affect a subdued sympathy 
with smartness, such as George Eliot would certainly 
have lacked. The ingenuous editor of that news- 
paper, Mr. G. E. Buckle., socially to a great extent 
the product of Lady Wimborne's drawing-room, as 
has been shown in an earlier chapter, has of late 
become a little more ripandu than his predecessor, 
Chenery, is now quite sufficiently in fashionable evi- 
dence ; and, being the ideal of an elderly youth for a 
small tea-party, is in much request with the hostesses 
of the West End hencoops. Another Wykehamist, at 
least by College adoption, also an editor of the new 
school, is Mr. W. L. Courtney, a well-grown specimen 
of the masculine athlete, whose native simplicity is 
quite untouched by those arts of finesse which 
litterateurs of his responsibility are sometimes con- 
strained to practise. No man has done more to blend 
the ingredients of smartness, theatricals, and meta- 
physics, in a pleasing synthesis. As a consequence, 
he has almost come to be an honorary member of these 
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feminine resorts. Whether it be Lady Randolph 
Churchill (Mrs. G. C. West), Lady Brassey, or any 
other hospitable amazon of tan who, with her club as 
her office, arranges a specially smart dinner after the 
New York pattern, to which each hostess is to invite 
a man of her choice, Mr. Courtney is pretty sure to 
be among the very first bidden. 

Ancient Athens feasted her most famous citizens in 
the Prjrtaneum. The Willis* Rooms dinner of the 
Victorian age to successful generals, to popular writers, 
or to notabilities of any kind, has been superseded by 
the collective entertainment of the " Savages " or of 
the London club-women. A full list of those thus 
honoured would comprise many actual or potential 
saviours of Society or of the Empire, as well as addi- 
tions to those pillars of Freemasonry mentioned on 
an earlier page. Among the last are an ex-Indian 
Secretary, Lord George Hamilton, still indebted for 
the chances of his parliamentary seat, less to his 
public views than to the favour with the feminine part 
of his constituency, secured to him by his good looks. 
Among his Masonic brethren, to whom all ladies' club 
doors fly open, is that dashing legal octogenarian, 
Lord Halsbury, of whose scat on the Woolsack may 
be quoted Virgil's words about Theseus — '' Sedet 
atemumqiie sedebit'' Lord Balfour of Burleigh en- 
livened his earlier years by co-operating with a com- 
patriot in Carlton Gardens for the furtherance of the 
orthodox faith and practice in Church and State. 
His maturity has been divided between the embellish- 
ment of Cabinets and the promotion of public func- 
tions, Masonic for choice. Quite recently I have seen 
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him at a fancy ball dress and look to his entire satis- 
faction the part of his namesake in Walter Scott's 
novel. The head of the Percies has long since re- 
pented of his Fourth Partv associations in the Lower 
House; he has strengvsiened the administration by 
giving it in his eldest son its most promising recruit ; 
he strikingly reproduces the look of ducal pensiveness 
that seemed to overspread his father's face when the 
late Duke happened to be at dinner with Disraeli or Sir 
Stafford Northcote. Two other ducal representatives 
of the Craft consent periodically to be banqueted by 
the club- women. At within a few years of threescore 
and ten his Grace of Abercorn, as he sees his face 
in the looking-glass, can thank Providence that he 
was born a member of a handsome family. The 
Duke of Portland's countenance at these dinner- 
tables seems sometimes to betray wonder how, litde 
more than a decade has brought to an obscure subal- 
tern of Foot Guards an historic tide, revenues so vast 
that he can race for amusement only, and a foremost 
place at his Sovereign's Court 

Nor are Freemasonry and hencoop hospitalities 
unadorned by the foremost among the sons of Mars. 
Lord Roberts is entided to sport the highest insignia 
of the Craft, and so boasts a decoration in advance 
of Lord Wolseley. These veterans, so often pitted 
against each other at the council-board and in the 
field, to-day seem to know only one rivalry — who can 
trip the more gracefully into a drawing-room, with 
more of juvenile jauntiness conduct his partner to her 
seat, or otherwise show that the spirit of the masher 
lives in the breast of the Field-Marshal. Noticing a 
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younger light of Masonry, the Paul Methuen of other 
days, for whose presence at their feasts these ladies 
compete, I am struck by the growing resemblance, to 
judge from the pictures, he presents to that ancestor 
whose Methuen treaty first gave English Society port 
wine to drink. The circles now spoken of are visited 
by two typical soldiers of the new school. Curiously 
compact of sentiment and calculation, intellectually 
the most versatile of Wolseley's men, Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, after having filled nearly every employ- 
ment open to the scientific warrior, now settled down 
to the Directorship-General of the Ordnance at home, 
renews his youth wherever meet the virtuous and the 
fair. 

Sitting not far from his friend, Brackenbury, and 
belonging to the same branch of the Service, is the 
neat Irish figure of Sir John Ardagh. With an earFs 
widow for his wife, he has now advanced some way 
towards the peerage that is his ambition, and may 
prove his goal. I first saw him, nearly twenty years 
ago, in the late Lady Hampsons Knightsbridge 
drawing-room. Since then, while adroidy scaling 
the ladder of his profession, he had, before his 
marriage, rivalled Sir Eyre Massey Shaw himself 
as a squire of dames. 

Mysticism in faith is almost as popular as Imperial- 
ism in politics, with the smart hostesses of the period. 
The latter cult, in its Asiatic aspect, is embodied in 
the but litde faded Irish Adonis, Sir Lepel Griffin. 
Mr. A. P. Sinnett, after many years of literary 
industry in different lands, came under the spell of 
the Russian high priestess of theosophy, Madame 
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Blavatsky; on her death in 1891, part at least of 
her mantle fell on this teacher. To-day, as inheriting 
something of the Blavatskian afflatus, he is quite a 
personage among smart club-women in search of a 
religion. One of the chief uses, or at least interests, 
of these feminine rendezvous^ characteristic of the new 
reign, is the fresh intercourse they promote between 
the orders that are primarily smart and those which, 
aspiring to that cachety are professional also. 

The smarter the houses, the greater, as we have 
seen, is the honour paid to Sir George Lewis. A 
like motive prompts perhaps a similar deference to 
one who, belonging to another branch of the same 
profession, is much concerned with the unmaking of 
marriages. Somewhat gaunt of figure, severe and 
even saturnine in manner, Mr. Inderwick, in his 
social mood, in another sense than that of his 
peculiar practice at the Bar, is quite a ladies' man. 
Being also, for a lawyer, remarkably well read, his 
conversation does a good deal to instruct hosts and 
guests of both sexes on subjects, chiefly historic, 
which everybody is supposed to know about, but 
which, as a fact, most persons have forgotten. And 
what Mr. Inderwick is in drawing-rooms generally, 
Mr. Rufus Isaacs has become to the modish Hebrew 
division, which is justly proud of him. Still retaining 
the elastic self-confidence of boyhood, Mr. Marshall 
Hall, after some years of waiting, seems in a fair way 
to step from muscular lawyership into something like 
the place that, before becoming Chief Justice, Society 
allowed to the Dick Webster of other days, now 
Lord Alverstone. Sir Edward Clarke's electioneer- 
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ing engagements and forensic enthusiasm prevent his 
fashionable acquaintances from seeing him in any 
other aspect than that of a uniting agent between Bar 
and Stage. His function is therefore pretty much 
that still performed with unabated vigour by Lady 
Jeune's town and country parties. Sir Edward 
Clarke's theatrical views might perhaps be summed 
up in a sentence: he is sure he prizes Sir Henry 
Irving as a friend ; he is almost persuaded that he 
admires him as an artist. The eclipse of the Lyceum 
and its probable conversion into a music-hall, closes 
the most brilliant chapter of this clever actor s career. 
The place occupied by him in the polite world is now 
in commission, or divided between the Beerbohm 
Trees, Sir Charles Wyndham, and any other pet 
players of the moment. Mr. and Mrs. Tree cleverly 
continue the Irving tradition of fixing social attention 
on the intellectual phases of their art The opening 
months of 1904 saw the uncrowned rulers of the 
smart world following the Windsor example and 
treating their choicest guests to pantomime and play 
on stages within their own palaces. The Chatsworth 
play-house, for instance, on the occasion of the 
Sovereign's visit, attracted all the talent most dis- 
tinguished in the art, professional or amateur, under 
the supervision of fashion's favourite mummer, Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier. This incorporation of the theatre 
into the estates of Society naturally stirs an almost 
paternal pride in the bosom of Mr. Henry Labouchere, 
for Mrs. Labouchere directed the earliest dramatic 
essays of Mrs. Langtry ; but for the latter s early 
appearances in Miss Hardcastle and Blanche Hayes, 
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followed by her managerial successes, the stage would 
not have become, nor continued to be, the chosen 
calling of feminine notoriety when coupled with good 
looks. Society is often more true to its favourites 
than are royal patrons. The quick eye of the late 
Lord Rosslyn, and the brush of the late J. E. Millais 
did but provide Mrs. Langtry with a pedestal or 
starting-poiiit for her gifts. Her own mental endow- 
ments have co-operated with a surprising preservation 
of personal charms to retain almost unimpaired on the 
social, as well as the theatrical, stage the ascendancy 
first won more years ago than it would be polite 
to remember. The sustained interest in her is 
heightened in the third year of the present reign by 
a report that she is about to compose a play which 
will be largely autobiographical in its incidents. 
Should the achievement correspond to the expecta- 
tion thus held out, its success, to say the least of it, 
is secured. 

Let me pass to other clever and accomplished 
Englishwomen now decorating the Edwardian epoch. 
Some time during the second half of the last century 
I was staying at a country house, and among the 
entertainments provided was one which, only by an 
accident, found its way into the programme and 
which exactly recalled a famous episode in Charlotte 
Bronte's novel of "Jane Eyre." Dinner was just 
over when the host was told by a servant that an 
aged peasant woman waited to see him in the hall, 
would not be denied, and threatened to enter the 
dining-room unannounced. Presently there tottered 
into the apartment a hag of uncanny and even super- 
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human aspect Her nose and chin almost met ; her 
sunken eyes glowed like fires in the depths of a 
cavern. She had, she explained, been directed 
thither to tell some of the company their fortunes; 
and great insight into character, as well as knowledge 
of facts, if not prescience of futurity was shown in 
the horoscopes she drew. Only one of the guests 
penetrated, but did not at once divulge, the mystery. 
The supposed beldame was none other than the 
blooming, beautiful, and accomplished Miss Forbes, 
daughter of a Scotch baronet, niece of an English 
countess, whose loveliness she inherited. She has 
already been mentioned in these pages. To-day she 
is Mrs. James, of West Dean. Certainly the best 
hostess of her class in England, she is the most 
tactful of conversationalists. In music she may 
have several equals, though few superiors. As an 
actress she is nearly unrivalled for professional 
command over facial muscles and expression. 
When at her best and in a congenial part, I have 
been reminded of the Parisian, Jan Hading. Mr. 
James has been already represented as sportsman and 
traveller. It may have been while shooting big 
game with Hirsch that he first met his future wife. 
Mrs. James, the most intimate of Queen Alexandra's 
untitled friends, has been known from her earliest 
childhood by all the English royalties. With her let 
me rank one or two other attractive and distinguished 
women. Princess Henry of Pless, the Duchess of 
Westminster's sister, acts as well on, and perhaps 
better off the stage than Mrs. James herself Lady 
Maud Warrender still plays and sings as charmingly 
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as when Queen Victoria, a good judge in such 
matters, complimented her on her touch and voice. 
Miss Muriel Wilson, of Tranby Croft, deserves to 
be " in the bill " of all smart theatricals, and would 
make the fortune of a minor theatre in London or 
Paris. As a fact the American ladies whose opera* 
tions are so extensive and successful usually rejoice 
in good looks. Indeed the type of feminine attrac- 
tiveness, which now passes for chic^ and which 
consists less of perfection of feature or figure than 
of a piquant vivacity, is essentially a trans-Atlantic 
import. All these daughters of the Stars and 
Stripes, headed by Mrs. Ronalds, Consuelo Duchess 
of Manchester, and a second Consuelo something* 
or-other, can act and sing much better than the 
average Anglo-Saxon amateur. Their physiognomy, 
agreeable if not beautiful, exactly suits the r6les 
in which they excel, and recalls Lady Bancroft in 
her best days at the Strand or the Prince of Wales' 
Theatre. 

Days passed on motors, nights beguiled by bridge, 
leave few intervals for thinking, even to the more 
intelligent among viveurs. The livery of the Court 
priesthood is the chaste invention of King Edward 
himself; it consists of a red cope for all the 
Sovereign's chaplains. The cleric, thus habited, 
looks exactly like a member of the sacred college 
of Rome. In fact, one of the wearers of this 
uniform, at His Majesty's Coronation, occasioned 
the question, " Who is that very juvenile Cardinal } " 
He was the Rev. Leonard Francis Tyrwhitt, a 
brother-in-law of Lord KnoUys, the son of Lady 
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Bemers, and in 1903 just forty years of age. To-day, 
as a vicar in the Potteries, he has cleverly and 
courageously followed the humanitarian cue, given 
by the Sovereign, in the matter of hospitals and 
industrial dwellings. He has indeed ''gone one 
better," for the Potteries chapter in the book of 
British abominations might come from the story of 
the "cities of the plain." In addition to being the 
monarch's pet ecclesiastic, this handsome priest is 
quite one of the most distinguished figures in the 
Court circle, at the Wellington Club, or in Society 
generally. The vicar of Fenton, indeed, rather than 
the technical custodian of that commodity, the Lord 
Chancellor, is the real keeper of the King's con- 
science. His was the voice which settled Dr. 
Davidson's promotion to the primacy and is likely, 
for many years to come, to determine the most 
important Church appointments. To spiritual 
directors of Mr. Tyrwhitt's type, priestly latitudi- 
narians of popular sympathies, of good address 
and of a quick but judicious eye for ritual effects, 
Society commits its soul and trusts for its here- 
after. Its political faith and conscience are in 
the charge of the apologist of philosophic doubt, 
now Prime Minister. Mr. Chamberlain holds the 
Empire and its commerce in that breast-pocket, near 
to which reposes in the coat lapel the flower that 
has become to "smart" Imperialists to-day what 
the lily was to the Bourbons, or the violet to the 
Bonapartes. This Tammany ring of English smart- 
ness, controlled from the capital of hardware, acknow- 
ledges its active chief in the crowned president of 
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the bureaucracy. Even so, however, the polite world 
still retains a practical and sometimes well-judging 
concern for weightier matters. The " first gentleman 
of Birmingham" resembles the divinity of the 
Horatian ode in having neither superior nor equal. 
Still there are others who need not be ignored. 
Foremost among these is Sir George Sydenham 
Clarke, the soundest, and therefore perhaps the least 
dogmatic, of experts in Imperial defence. " Ce diable 
Clarke, il salt tout'' is the comment which, in past 
years, I have heard Sydenham's official presence at 
several capitals elicit. He is still under sixty, as 
strong as a good constitution, a large brain, and a 
careful life can make him. He may find his oppor- 
tunity in his country's need. Whether he be fiscally 
sound enough for the new rigime I do not know, 
Mr. Chamberlain has found the substantial nucleus 
of a party in the old bi-metallists. His supporters 
or benevolent neutrals include the Hercules of the 
upper Thames, Mr. W. H. Grenfell, the supercilious 
amphitryon, born for the prize-ring, but by the irony 
of fate and Lady Hayter's influence changed into a 
Gladstonian member of the House of Commons, and 
the once majestic mediocrity of the Fens, Mr. 
Chaplin. Among those divided between admiration 
for the great man and fear for the possible conse- 
quences of throwing over Free Trade are the second- 
rate Westminster Adonis, Mr. George Wyndham, 
Lord Londonderry, Lord Stanley, a true descendant 
as to opinions of the famous fourteenth Earl, without 
his impetuous oratory and eagle beak, and the 
brothers Balfour, If Sir Sydenham Clarke is not 
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now to be bracketed with any of these, so much the 
worse, from Society's point of view, for him. The 
hero can dispense with him, Mr. Grenfell's over- 
mastering energy, alienated in an evil hour by Liberals 
from themselves, in the interval between his enlist- 
ment by Lady Hayter under the Liberal flag and his 
conversion to the Birmingham creed, erected its 
monument in the Bath Club. Society therefore 
hopes for much from this most modish of its states- 
man's recruits. Some of Mr. Grenfell's new 
colleagues have, like himself, once been Liberals. 
The first great political enterprise of the twentieth 
century rallies on the smart side, the statistician of 
pauperism, the really interesting Mr. Charles Booth, 
the father-in-law of a possible Liberal premier 
(H. Asquith), Sir Charles Tennant, and the most 
business-like Welshman who ever walked up St. 
James' Street, Sir William Lewis, coal-master and 
engineer. 

The patriots now specially in modish request are 
soldiers. The Court is all for that successful 
mixture of bland intrepidity, languid demeanour, 
prosperous and resourceful generalship, Sir Charles 
Egerton. Against him there is a powerful clique 
outside St. James's Palace, who would run General 
Paget; this is the son of the immensely popular 
Lord Alfred Paget of Victorian days. Kitchener's 
rival in the field, but, unlike that warrior, not 
entirely sacrificing artistic tastes and decorative 
interests to professional zeal. A votary of the 
Graces, if not 6f the Muses, Paget blends the 
connoisseur with the leader of men. Inheriting his 
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father's geniality, he has another help to popularity 
and success in an American wife. Society piques 
itself on appreciating brains as well as soldiership, and 
seems as proud as a hen which has laid an egg, of the 
latest convert to the new imperialism being Sir Robert 
Herbert. Here is a genuine cosmopolite among official 
veterans who might have stepped out of the pages of 
Thackeray's '* Newcomes." His threescore years and 
ten have whitened and thinned his hair, but, in the 
intervals of gout, have left his tread elastic, his carriage 
still jaunty, his enjoyment of life nearly unimpaired, and 
his philosophic serenity of temper as imperturbable 
and as genially cynical as when, in the last century, 
it was said of him that, were all the Colonies to 
throw off their allegiance to England, Herbert would 
only remark the news certainly had an alarming 
sound, but nothing was ever so bad as it seemed at 
first — " Let us see how it looks after luncheon." 
With Sir Robert Herbert I may mention Lord Reay, 
still the most interesting and receptively critical 
type of the intelligent foreigner, permanently setded 
in Mayfair, as well as the one English peer in a 
private station, but of official rank, who belongs to 
the most exclusive of diplomatic associations on the 
Continent, and really has a name in Paris, not less 
than in London. Although, thanks to his own 
services and his consummately clever wife's tact, 
transformed into an English peer since I first 
mentioned him, he sometimes seems not quite at 
peace within himself. His Scotch ancestors were 
the Stuarts' most militant followers. His Dutch were 
all as intensely loyal to their Crown as it is part of 
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the Netherlanders' political faith to be. Destiny, 
therefore, would seem to have designed Lord Reay 
for a Tory of the Chamberlain pattern. Social ac- 
quaintances, and the political ties growing out of 
them, first connected him with Gladstone, and to-day 
attach him to the unfashionable cause. Probably his 
air of pensiveness is produced by the involuntary 
antinomy of hereditary antecedents and personal 
predispositions, if not convictions. 
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CHAPTER XI 

COUNTER AND CORONET 

The Judaising of the West End — English aristocrats as Jew nominees 
— Lord Stalbridge — Sir Charles Rivers Wilson — Mr. Portman 
— Mr. Walter Long — Lord Verulam — ^Sir Arthur Ellis — Mr. 
Victor Cavendish — Semitism and "Smartness,'' synonymous 
terms — Sir Vincent Caillard — Edward VIL's attitude towards 
the Jews — Personal traits of victorious Hebrews — ^The Monte- 
fiores — Some recent honours bestowed on Israelites — Mr. 
William Gillett — ^The League of Mercy — How smart people 
work by numbers — Princess Alice of Albany, president of 
the League, and other ladies — Mrs. Hartmann — "A Nation 
of Shopkeepers" — Lord Hardwicke — Smartness and City 
"flutters"— From Panama to Whitaker Wright— The Crown 
and the Company-promoter — The King as Moderator between 
squire and capitdist. 

SAY what you will, the Jews are the salt of smart 
Society, and the City the one intellectual stimulus 
that its faculties know. When, in extreme youth, I 
first knew England, there were whole families of the 
most respectable and intelligent sort who could 
scarcely sleep because of the Jesuit scare. The 
Romanists had got the press into their hands ; they 
had undermined the foundations of sound Protestant 
training in the schools and colleges of the country. 
It was only a question of time when the Pope and his 
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English prelates in partibus would claim an equal 
share in Westminster Abbey with the dean and chapter. 
A little later came the Puseyite horror. The penny 
newspaper was then becoming an institution. In 
proof of the subtle encroachments of papal influence, 
bishops and deans pointed out that instead of exe- 
crating him as a bloody-minded traitor, the leading 
articles only spoke of Guy Fawkes as " that gready 
misguided gentleman." Since then countless bogeys 
of foreign or domestic origin have periodically agitated 
the body-politic. The possible demoralisation of 
a high-minded and virtuous aristocracy by the 
new mammon-worship, dating from the era of 
Australian gold discovery and of " railway kingship," 
had no sooner somewhat receded than one heard 
about the Judaising of the West End and the de- 
grading materialism of its spiritually minded denizens 
which was sure to follow. What has really happened ? 
Such humanising influences as leaven fashionable 
London to-day largely come from the Jewish element 
Apart from the fostering Hebrew, English art and 
music could scarcely live in the English capital. The 
encampments of the Israelitish army, from their City 
headquarters near Swithin's Lane, extend due West 
first, then by way of Piccadilly, in a north-westerly 
direction, into the heart of Beds and Bucks. Other 
investing armies bring havoc in their van and leave 
desolation in their rear. This invader's line of march 
is marked by bounties distributed at every point The 
nobility could to-day as ill dispense with the Jews as 
could the Monarchy itself. To live by giving one's 
name to a prospectus and by fees for attendance at 
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board meetings may not be a great career ; but that 
sort of guinea-pig can make out quite as good a case 
for himself as his medical brother who pockets the 
same sum for feeling a patient's pulse or looking down 
his throat To the great Jews of London belongs the 
distinction of transfiguring, should he have brains 
enough, the mere director into the financier. Lord 
Stalbridge's countenance combines to-day the features 
characteristic of a preserved pippin and a piece of 
wood-carving, in the same degree as when it belonged 
to Lord Richard Grosvenor. As genially con- 
temptuous as his old House of Commons contem- 
porary. Sir William Dyke, this Gladstonian of the 
last century positively seems younger than when I 
first knew him half a generation since. His youth 
may be accounted for by congeniality of employment. 
While Treasury Patronage Secretary, he was bored 
to extinction by applications for the honours, titles, 
and other rewards that a Duke of Westminsters 
brother may properly despise. Family interest 
secured his place on the North-Western Railway 
Board, where, chief among his colleagues, is the Lord 
Rathmore, who still perpetuates the silky likeness, the 
well-bred Irish nonchalance, and perhaps something 
of the real Celtic eloquence, that once belonged to 
David Plunket. But the Irishman is less in the City 
swim than the English baron. Of the sallow, silent, 
melancholy young men who are the acolytes of New 
Court, probably none are English ; for the Rothschild s 
recruit their staff from their own race as religiously as 
they keep their firm to their own family. The modish 
or well-born Gentiles, who stand well with them, are 
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rewarded with snug directorships. Lord Stalbridge's 
co-director on the Royal Exchange Assurance Com- 
pany, Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, does not look so 
painfully like Carker in Dickens' " Dombey " as does 
his old Treasury colleague, Lord Welby. The passing 
impression of any resemblance to that hero of fiction 
is at once dispelled by Rivers Wilson's airy volubility 
and cheery insouciance. At threescore ten the same 
good sort of fellow as at seventeen ; differing but 
litde in the City to-day from what he was at the 
Treasury, or had been at Eton and Balliol, here is 
a man of the world, who may have spoiled some 
Egyptians, but has never let in a friend. Other of 
his colleagues are known in Society, less for what 
they are, than for what they represent. From a 
retiring youth, with a taste for natural history, Mr. 
Walter Rothschild, the heir of "New Court," has 
recently shot up into one of the drowsily farmer-like 
members of the Lower House. But Parliament leaves 
him time to take his place regularly at the same board 
as Lord Stalbridge and others. Of the hack guinea-pigs 
clustered round these, nothing more need be said than 
that they are the uninteresting commonplaces of the 
twentieth-century fusion between the old acres and the 
new wealth. The few at all known to Society are : 
the cadet of a family — the Portmans — which was 
a synonym for Somersetshire squirearchy before the 
writing of the Domesday Book ; the present Mr. 
Portman could be taken for nothing but an English 
country gentleman, wherever you met hini. His face 
rather resembles that of another territorialist, I mean 
Mr. Walter Long, also, from his brewery connection, 
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at home in the City; this was the "fresh-faced 
young man " whom, when a member of his Cabinet, 
Lord Salisbury did not even know by sight Years 
ago this well-meaning squire conceived an idea. His 
forefather, in 1846, swelled the vote which expelled Sir 
Robert Peel from office for betraying the landlords ; 
he himself would make it his mission not to rest until 
the work of retribution should be completed by giving 
Protection the first place in a Conservative pro- 
gramme. Pleasant Mr. Long resembles sturdy Mr. 
Portman in a look upon his face of amused surprise, 
as of one who should say, ''Yes, here I am, with old 
money-bags, but I really could not tell you why." 
Yonder, engaged in friendly talk, not about the Stock 
Exchange, but on bucolical or agricultural topics, is a 
well-set-up guardsman in the prime of life, Lord 
Verulam, who perpetuates the title, and possibly 
secretes about his personality the philosophic genius 
of the first wearer of that title, but in whose veins is 
no drop of the great Francis Bacon's blood. Grooms 
and others, whose lives are largely, passed in the 
stable, have been observed in course of time to con- 
tract a facial resemblance to the horse. Lord Verulam 
was brought up amid greyhounds, and his physiognomy 
still pleasantly conveys a reminiscence of his past 
canine associations. Fourth in the group, which also 
comprises several flaxen or auburn-haired English 
Hebrews, is Royalty's man, in that " Sir Anthony 
Absolute" of the Court, the inevitable Sir Arthur 
Ellis, equal either to bullying his co-directors or to 
snubbing a provincial mayor, who waits by appoint- 
ment at the Palace. The board is completed by the 
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Duke of Devonshire's heir and nephew, Mr. Victor 
Cavendish, who pleasandy reminds his colleagues of 
that stage in the development of nose and under-lip 
when those features in *' Uncle Hartington " had not 
yet fulfilled their fortieth year. Really a City com- 
pany cL la mode is as much a microcosm of the West 
End universe as a party at Lady Jeune's or a guest- 
night at the Wellington Club. 

From what has been said, it follows that it is non- 
sense to talk of connecting-links between Semitism 
and smartness ; rather are they synonymous terms. 
In building up the fabric of the smart system, more 
has not been done by the Americans than by the 
Jews. During the early years of the present reign 
one could scarcely find a better illustration of the 
siubtle versatility of talent and aptitude for success, 
which mark the chosen race, than in Sir Vincent 
Caillard, generally known as Lord Beaconsfield's 
nephew, on his election to the St. James's Club some 
two-and-twenty years ago. Strictly speaking, he is 
not the nephew, but, through his mother, the cousin 
of the statesman, who, in the keen-featured, clear-com- 
plexioned, alert lad, with the air of Eton not yet 
evaporated by the discipline of Woolwich, recognised 
a British kinsman, totally different from the snub- 
nosed Franks he despised, but yet one worthy of a 
place among their golden youth. In his own words, 
Disraeli made a man of his young relative, sent him on 
secret missions to Eastern Europe, and, on his return, 
stipulated for his admission into the Rothschild set 
Being well under fifty, and still retaining a tincture of 
native kindliness that a litde stands in his way, 
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Caillard has still something to learn and to unlearn ; 
he is certainly the most pleasing, and I think among 
the most promising, of the Anglo-priental group, 
showing at its best Anglo- Judaism when qualified by 
other strains. The best way of judging what has 
been done socially for the Anglo-Saxon by the Israelite 
would be to recall the personal incidents of Beacons- 
field's early career, each event of which was in its way 
a parabolic prophecy of the future ascendancy of his 
race in the metropolis of the Briton. 

No one expected or wished Edward VII. to pose 
as the regenerator of Society. His Court, to which 
justice has already been done in these pages, is highly 
respectable, with as much tendency to what passes for 
cosmopolitan as aristocratic and smart prejudices 
allow. To international relations, when acting as his 
own ambassador, the King has applied a social 
cement, the secret of which is known to Royalties 
alone. The rich men from the East are to-day only 
where he found them on his accession. With the 
tact which keeps Jew and Gentile alike in high 
good-humour, he has contrived to make them pay in 
philanthropy for what they have received in honours. 
A final word about the Rothschild fiersonnel: Baron 
Alphonse of Paris can still perhaps boast the best 
brains on the French Bourse. The head of the 
English branch is of course an able man, whose 
manners do him less than justice. All the partners 
everywhere must belong to the family. The 
Frankfort house was recently closed. Unless New 
Court develops some fresh genius, within fifty 
years it may probably cease to exist. Eclipse has 
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already overtaken the Sterns, who have so declined 
as scarcely to be a power in the City. The South 
African gold-mines have brought to tiie front a host 
of German Jews, several of whom I have already 
mentioned — Beits, Neumanns, Cassels, &c. — ^but the 
Rothschilds and the old British Hebrews reluctantly 
recognise them, hold aloof from them in business as 
much as possible, and entirely avoid them in Society. 
The Montefiores represent, though not in the smart 
Society, which they seldom enter, but to the popular 
eye generally, Israelitism in its intellectual aspect 
The old Sir Joseph's successor, Sir Sebag, is a worthy, 
but obscure, figure. Since Leonard Montefiore's 
death, the family has a good deal gone out of social 
evidence. The Muriettas, wrongly classed as Jews, 
being Roman Catholics, have for the present disap* 
peared. Of the Goldsmids only one has been in the 
way of receiving titular dignities. In the same birth- 
day honours list that included Sir Nathaniel Nathan, 
Sir Harry Samuel, and Mr. Arthur Sassoon, 
" Colonel Goldsmid " was found. At the Coronation 
itself the City reply to the Royal Proclamation had a 
Rothschild's among its chief signatures. That was 
followed by the promotion of the head of this house to 
the Privy Council. Among the other decorations of 
that auspicious event were the knighting of a second 
Nathan and the baroneting of the Ely Place solicitor. 
Sir George Lewis, that professional vindicator of 
affluent innocence and unveiler of impecunious guilt. 
To talk of Jew influence materialising Society in 
London is silly blague. The Israelite might rather 
claim to be considered a spiritualising force. Not 
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only from Houndsditch to Hyde Park Comer does 
he supply a whetstone for the wits of his adopted 
countrymen, but he gives the self-sufficient islanders 
the few opportunities they enjoy of meeting men dis- 
tinguished in art and letters, who, but for their Jew 
proxeni in Piccadilly, would never entrust their exist- 
ences to the British climate. On returning to 
England after some absence, I find my French friend, 
Rodin, the lion of the moment, successfully labouring 
to improve the artistic ideas of Mayfair, just as years 
ago Joachim, the original of George Eliot's ** Klesmer," 
in '' Daniel Deronda," improved the musical maidens 
of Mayfair into fiddlers. Cldment Marot's version of 
a Psalter in the sixteenth century, by the title 
** Sanctes Chansonnettes,'' fascinated the Court and 
salons of old France with the lyrics of the sweet 
singer of Israel. To-day the most melodious strains 
heard in smart drawing-rooms have been learned from 
the daughters of Judah. Scarcely less conspicuous 
is the same Hebrew element in the cleverest and 
smartest mixture of philanthropy and fashion as yet 
compounded in the new reign. The Victorian era's 
latter years were memorable for the first appearance 
of the grand young man of Society in London, Mr. 
William Gillett Resembling W. £. Gladstone in the 
unchallenged homage accorded him by the elect, he 
differed from his older rival, among other things, in 
the suddenness of his elevation to supremacy. The 
man who crowned the fabric of English democracy 
took something like half a century to become a 
national personage. The founder of the Bachelors' 
Club had not completed his fifth season when be 
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found himself a monarch, as absolute and magnificent 
as " le roi soUW in the old rigime, or Joseph Cham- 
berlain at the present day. But no trifling with the 
pressing problems of our modem civilisation, if you 
please ! Facts are solemn things. Nature indeed 
designed this son of a country banker for a master 
of the ceremonies. None the less, the fashionable 
butterfly of superlatively gorgeous plumage, whose 
ripe maturity is passed in fluttering from one abode of 
wealth and beauty to another, has a genius for organ- 
ising, and is not less of an authority on provincial 
banking methods than on masque balls and fancy 
fites. In this last connection, he has recently drilled 
into harmonious co-operation a company of maidens 
and matrons, not all of whom, when he first took 
them in hand, were smart enough to prevent their 
seeming rather an awkward squad. '* The League of 
Mercy" is the clever and taking tide, coined by 
Mr. Gillett, for an association, every one of whose 
members bears morally the stamp of his own image 
and superscription. " We are all going to heaven and 
Van Dyck is of the company." These, I have read, 
were the last words of the great English artist. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Without the principle of combina- 
tion, smartness finds itself impotent for good works ; 
inspired by the consciousness of numbers, it cheerily 
enters on a crusade for extirpating suffering of all 
kinds by the roots. Under the ingenuous presidency 
of Princess Alice of Albany, who surprises Europe 
more and more every year by her extraordinary like- 
ness, in face and character, to her father, all the ladies, 
deserving or desiring the Court's approval, are banded 
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together. Foremost, of course, is the majestic pre- 
sence of Lady de Grey. Near her, at the drawing- 
room councils, is a bevy of old friends or new 
favourites. Perennial Mrs. Hwfa Williams has long 
since grafted the new smartness on the old squirearchy. 
So, with varying success, Mrs. WoUaston Groome, Mrs. 
Roupell, and Miss Phyllis Roots have done the same. 
Each of the two latter conceals beneath an exterior, 
frank perhaps and even charming, purposes which 
Society has yet to penetrate, and gifts till now but 
partially revealed. Some have credited one or the 
other, or both, with meditating a new religion and 
mentally drawing up its sensational articles. For 
myself I see no reason to credit either with this deep 
design, and rather look forward to a novel or an auto- 
biography as the outcome of their musing moments ; 
in this hope I bid them here farewell. As to Mrs. 
Hartmann, she is too firmly incorporated into the 
monarchical and aristocratic system to fear rivals or 
foes. Part of this lady's acceptableness and charm is 
due to the naiveti with which, as in an open book, she 
lets all who will read, less in her conversation than in 
her deportment, the record of experiences and vicissi- 
tudes which many so-called cosmopolitaines profess, 
but no other has actually acquired. She reproduces 
an interesting type, not uncommon when Lord and 
Lady Palmerston entertained at Cambridge House, 
but nearly obsolete now. 

In its increasingly close association with trade and 
traders, the British peerage simply shows itself mind- 
ful of its origin and true to its traditions. Napoleon's 
familiar expression ''a nation of shopkeepers," is far 
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more true in its limited application to the titled 
aristocracy than when used of the people at large. 
It is really but a case of returning to one's ancient 
love. To be *'put on a real good thing" is the 
prudential motive governing the choice of acquaint- 
ances, made by an hereditary noblesse outside its own 
order. The remote ancestor amassed the wealth for 
supporting the family dignity by lucky trade in wool 
with the Low Countries, or by successful ventures 
with the Indies ; he ended perhaps as Lord Mayor of 
London. Thus originated the peerages of Aveland, 
Bath, Braybrooke, Brooke, Buckingham (Earl), Fitz- 
william, Palmerston, Salisbury, and Warwick. In my 
earlier work I tried to do justice to the glossiest peer 
of the Victorian Age, Lord Hardwicke, whose appear- 
ance on the Cup Day, riding in his gold and green 
uniform up the course before the royal equipage, was 
one of Ascot's annual glories. His son and suc- 
cessor, the present Earl, a shrewd and rusS young 
man for his comparatively tender years, began life in 
diplomacy and continued it in trade. To his ex- 
periences on the Stock Exchange and in the tobacco 
business succeeded those gathered in the more pre- 
carious enterprise of newspaper proprietorship. In 
1904 he still combines the Under-Secretaryship of 
State for India with an interest in the Weekly Reviler 
of a bygone day, transformed by this nobleman's 
inspiration into the advocate of the *' corners," trusts, 
and syndicates, which now run the British Empire. 

Here the Briton has nothing to learn from the Jew. 
The Anglo-Saxon on this side of the Atlantic has 
forgotten none of the devices taught him by Jay 
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Gould in the last half of the nineteenth century. One 
day it is a Hooley, the next a Whitaker Wright 
The accounts of these operations form rather monoto- 
nous reading. In the foreground is an illustrious 
individual, whose name guarantees the respectability 
of the concern, surrounded by minor celebrities of 
position and solvency equally unimpeachable. The 
next thing is the punctual holding of audits which 
conceal the true value of assets. Then there is the 
complex network of companies, working in and in 
with each other, ending their financial years at 
different times, each showing for the other fictitious 
profits out of the nominal sales and re*sales of secu- 
rities which exist only on paper. A combination of 
good luck and unscrupulousness promises indefinitely 
to delay exposure. The only way in which the crash 
can be decisively and finally averted is by the extra- 
ordinary success of some amazing gamble ; on that, in 
effect, the promoter of the period has staked every- 
thing. The luck goes against him. The game is up. 
Thousands are ruined. The company-maker vanishes 
into space or is consigned to penal servitude. His 
close associates, some of them ornamenting perhaps 
the smartest circles, are overtaken by different 
degrees of ruin or disgrace. The newspapers and 
the clubs are crimson with inarticulate fury against 
the discomfited leviathan, for the crumbs from whose 
table they were but just now suppliantly on the 
watch. 

The secondary actors in the mixed drama of greed, 
folly, and disaster, are assailed with all the execration 
to be expeaed from the innocence that is guaranteed 
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by lack of opportunity or inducement to crime. " For 
all implicate in the villainy/' it is said, " hanging is too 
good" The whole spectacle, in fact, recalls Macaulay's 
famous passage in his Essay on Byron, about the 
British public in its periodical fit of virtuous indig- 
nation« Does any moral element underlie this 
sentimental effervescence excited by the sensational 
collapse ? Let us see. For months, perhaps years, 
the most decorous, as well as modish, of West End 
speculators have competed with each other for the 
investing opportunities and the early information 
which the overthrown boss could dispense. The 
*' colossal impostor," during his period of splendour, 
rode up on the high places of the earth. He enter- 
tained Royalty at his country house, which was a 
suburban palace ; his courtiers were a gang of smart 
punters, all trying who could thrust their hands deepest 
into his pocket. Those, whose prayer to be " put on 
a real good thing," he most lavishly granted, may 
share the disgrace of the fallen financier. A scan- 
dalised Society howls out its anathemas on the culprits. 
How satisfactory to feel sure that, of these fashionable 
censors, there is not one who, confronted by the same 
chances of participating with impunity in questionable 
profits, would not have risen scornfully superior to the 
temptation. 

Of the interests and occupations which, in the last 
reign, helped to organise Society, politics have become 
a bone of contention rather than a ground of union. 
Intellectual, artistic, and philanthropic pursuits are 
gradually moulding people of different stations into 
more or less modish sets. The League of Mercy, 
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whose operations and personnel have already been 
described, makes it fashionable for the rich, the 
healthy, and the strong to profess a concern for the 
weak and the poor. One cannot, however, keep one*s 
faculties and one's feelings always strung up to the 
high pitches of altruistic morality. On a lower level, 
sporting and racing have consolidated the pleasure- 
seekers of Europe into a compact company. To-day 
sport and play reduce, as it were, to a common 
denominator, all persons, of both sexes, with any 
pretensions to smartness. If one may loot one's 
friends at bridge and at other little pastimes, to say 
nothing of the process known as " exchanging 
cheques," why not spoil the public in the City.^ 
Society draws the line at " letting in " a friend ; but, 
having outgrown the superstitious formula, noblesse 
oblige, is visited with no fanatical scruples when its 
titled ornaments are used as decoys to '' let in " the 
public. It is all sport for the players— quite as good 
a game as any played with cards ; — that is, until the 
crash comes. If Society is to bear the pecuniary 
burden and risk, imposed by the pursuit of smartness, 
surely it may gratefully welcome the chances of making 
good its losses, given by such financial deliverers as 
the gods may be pleased to send. That, of course, is 
the kernel of the whole matter. Not more on one 
side of the Dover Straits than on the other, smart- 
ness is outrunning the constable. Persons of moderate 
means have to choose between aloofness from the 
fashionable system and risk of the Bankruptcy Court. 
The modish islander's company dabbling, like most of 
the plays in his theatres, is taken from the French. 
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The new vogue began on the Seine, in the last 
century's nineties, with the Panama fever and 
cataclysm ; it was further developed by the frenzy 
of the Humbert millions. The thing has spread to 
the Thames ; not indeed that it is really a novelty 
there ; it is but the revival in the new reign of the 
railway mania and Crockford's hell, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century* Now, as then, Society, to 
eke out its revenues, clutches at any chance which the 
millionaire Samaritan may provide. Society's City 
friend and benefactor has thus far rejoiced in patron- 
age more distinguished than he ever secured in Paris. 
Commerce is as valuable a pillar of monarchy as the 
peerage, the prelacy, or the Jew. All that seems 
wanted is that when royalty sits at the table of the 
merchant prince of the new type, the august guest 
should be able to assure himself that the thousands 
lavished on the banquet have been gotten in a 
manner that the father of his people can approve. 

The appetite for boiled mutton and turnips of his 
present Majesty's great-grandfather, George III., was 
no doubt heightened by the contrast between this 
simple fare and the dainties de rigueur for state 
banquets. I have before now had the honour of 
seeing Edward VH. enjoy, beneath a humble roof, a 
hearty meal of calves* liver and bacon. If some of 
those gentlemen, not being professional millionaires, 
whom he condescends to visit at their old country 
seats would take the trouble to inquire, they would 
find their present monarch not less willing to honour 
their board or less appreciative of his hosts, should 
they venture to entertain him on a scale, not 
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ludicrously disproportionate to their means and their 
station. Among those highest in authority and favour 
at Court, are country gentlemen by birth, of long 
pedigree, of ancient, but not vast, estate ; to that class 
Sir Nigel Kingscote and Sir Dighton Probyn both 
belong. These gentlemen would be doing their 
Sovereign and Society a service, if they dared to 
submit to him the considerations now clothed in 
words. In other words, Society might be almost as 
smart and enjoy itself quite as much if it were a 
little less flavoured by the company-promoter and 
the City coronet and counter, as I have already 
shown, do in some sense historically go together. 
It may yet prove a mistake to identify them too 
ostentatiously. 
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CHAPTER XII 

SMARTNESS OUT OF LONDON 

Wider results of smartness — Its effects on the country gentleman of 
the old style, like those of Crockford's on his predecessors — 
Squire and Royalty as host and guest to-day — Hampshire's 
squires — Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne — Smart parents and 
their unemployed sons — Disappearing class distinctions; an 
imperial process — ^Approved openings for smart youths — Smart- 
ness " on the cheap " ; at seaside and elsewhere — Diplomatic 
Society defective — Should be organised by Sir Frank Lascelles 
— His qualifications — Mars and Venus at Creamery, Pump 
Room, and Flat 

THE moral worth of the English manor-house is 
tested by the state of the cottages that surround 
it, as well as by the carriage and the character of their 
inhabitants. Incidentally I may remark that if the 
precedent which, as was seen in the last chapter, the 
country gentlemen of England seem disposed to follow 
be generally acted upon, what is left of that historic 
element in the polite polity must before long dis- 
appear. Smartness is proving as ruinous to the 
squires of to-day as Crockford's gambling tables did 
to their predecessors, who were only saved from 
annihilation by Palmerston's gambling committee of 
1846 ; that was the inquiry which sounded the doom 
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of the most magnificent inferno whose fofode ever 
fronted Piccadilly, and of innumerable others, less 
splendid but not less deadly. Bad seasons and foreign 
competition, resulting in tenantless farms, have so 
curtailed the resources of the smaller squire, that he 
seldom or never assists in the social functions of the 
season, and is beginning more and more to drop out 
of St. Stephen's itself. Great territorial lords, 
whose estates are provinces, whose millions are 
remuneratively and safely invested, part of whose 
rent-rolls comes from mining royalties, know nothing 
of these vicissitudes. Whether, or how long, one 
or a dozen of their farms remain unlet or in the 
hands of insolvent occupants makes little difference to 
princes of the earth like a Marquis of Ripon, and a 
Duke of Devonshire, or of Northumberland. These, 
though rent-day should pass without a poor thousand 
being paid to their agent, though consols fall and 
industry is paralysed by lock-outs and strikes, are 
untroubled by any need of retrenchment ; they add 
private zoological gardens to their deer parks ; they 
glorify even their smaller seats into palaces of art, 
such as Tennyson sung, such as may be seen in the 
South Kensington Museum, and crown their larger 
mansions with all the beauties ever known to 
Versailles. They add new banqueting halls, in which 
to feast their Sovereign, or fresh theatres, on which 
they concentrate for the occasion the available talent 
of the stages of Europe. In these things there is 
nothing new. It is only a revival of the modish 
pageants, over which Disraeli's mouth watered in 
•* Coningsby," as in " Lothair." 
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Evefy literature enshrines the fable of the ambitious 
frog which, emulating the dimensions of an ox, came 
to a sad end. If the twentieth-century successors of 
the Pyms, Hampdens, and others, the real creators of 
English representative institutions, had not despised 
the homely parable of their nursery days, their order 
would not be, as it is, on the wane. In the preceding 
chapter I ventured to suggest that there would be no 
loss of dignity, of comfort, or even of enjoyment to 
any concerned, should the private gentlemen, whose 
ancestral homes the Monarch or his Court might 
honour, receive the guests in the style and beneath 
the roofs, properly belonging, not to the lord who 
owns a principality full of collieries, but to a country 
gendeman, content with the modest splendour put 
forth by his ancestors on State occasions. So Peel 
entertained Victoria and her husband at Drayton ; 
so at an earlier date were England's two last kings 
before Edward VII. received by Coke at Holkham. 
In the same way Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
was welcomed by Disraeli, at Hughenden, where his 
mother had been a guest before him. This is worth 
noticing, for that host and premier admired beyond 
any of his contemporaries die costliest varieties of 
smartness, and did more to assimilate plutocracy to 
Conservatism than any other leader of opinion. Royal 
pomp, of course, always marked the Sovereign's 
advent to the subject's manor-house. But the august 
guest liked to see his host and those about him '' at 
home," and not merely as the centre pieces in a 
theatrical pageant The most considerable of the 
whole countryside were probably feasted on the great 
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occasion, found themselves in a ball-room which 
reminded them of the " Arabian Nights/' and possibly 
in the midst of a royal quadrille that seemed to their 
womenkind a foretaste of Paradise. 

To-day Royalty's reception means, from roof to 
basement, from cornice to floor, from the entrance 
hall to the park lodge at the end of the avenue, 
a transfiguring and recreating. The old knights, 
once the lords of the spot, who went to the second 
Crusade in plate*armour, could they revisit the place 
by the glimpses of the moon, would think they had 
wandered, not to the old home, which belonged to 
their ancestors before the Norman Conquest, but to 
some Hotel Metropole, specially affected by Israelites 
and stockbrokers, or to some annexe of Messrs. 
Maple's warehouse. We have all of us read about 
the Tudor king who, having been entertained with 
unprecedented splendour by an Earl of Oxford, 
instituted a State prosecution of the host for having 
transgressed the visitor's own sumptuary edict. Who- 
ever may wear the crown of the Plantagenets to-day 
or to*morrow would think it bad taste to discourage 
any profusion which might greet the Royal progress 
through the realm, even though the display should 
exhaust the exchequer of those who make it 

Hampshire is a county especially rich in squires 
inheriting, with the dignity of long descent, suffi- 
cient but not vast estates. The class possesses 
no quieter or shrewder member than Mr. Tanker- 
ville Chamberlayne, of Cranbury Park. His praeno- 
men, stricdy Tancarville, signified the Court office 
denoted by his surname, were the latter written in 
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the same way as the late Colonial Secretary's, from 
whose stock he may originally claim to have de- 
scended. Here, therefore, is a squire, committed by 
the strictest hereditary obligations to neglect no token 
of regal etiquette in entertaining his King. Other 
squires of the same county, equally unlikely to be 
wanting in respect to Royalty, were the Heathcotes 
and Portals of a bygone day, each of whom was 
chosen in his time for his Sovereign's host. In 
Yorkshire the late Mr. Christopher Sykes was the 
most constant entertainer of His Majesty, when 
Prince of Wales. Not one of them thought it neces- 
sary to break the continuity of his normal mode 
of living by a theatrical assumption of feudal mag- 
nificence when Royalty signified an intention of 
visiting him. The primitive simplicity of entertain- 
ment which satisfied and delighted the third George, 
when his hosts were those of the Goldsmid family, 
then living at Sheen, might be out of date now. 
King Edward promotes a sense of national unity 
by periodically making the acquaintance of the un- 
tided lords of the land. He would save them loss, 
as well as inconvenience, if it were once known 
that, while they acted as his hosts, he preferred to 
see them in the capacity of commoners of high con- 
sideration rather than as imitators for the occasion 
of an American millionaire's prodigality and glitter. 
Descending to a humbler level, I notice an en- 
tirely different phase of the fusing influence exer- 
cised by the modish mixture of counter and 
coronet Even the brilliant creatures already passed 
in review are apt to find their sons hang heavy 
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on their hands. The girls, of course, make good 
marriages outside the station to which they were 
born. For a long time Christians of tan rather shied 
at the Judaeo-German stockbroker or speculator as 
a parti for Lady Clara Vere de Vere, or even for 
her inferiors in social precedence. That irrational 
objection is now antiquated. The most envied of 
the smart families are they who have chosen eligible 
husbands from the commercial order which, in 
Vienna, is to this day not "in Society." The 
British Colonies have been called the England of 
to-morrow. All lands of the Empire on which the 
sun never sets are represented in the Mother 
Country's smart system. If peeresses from the Anti- 
podes may be reckoned to-day on the fingers of 
one hand, before the present reign has closed the 
Australian countess or duchess will probably not be 
rarer than the peeresses from the States. Gentle* 
men or ladies who have passed any time in Greater 
Britain are apt, on their return, to bring with them 
to the old country remarkably enlarged and advanced 
ideas on all social, as well as upon certain other more 
serious subjects. Politics apart, the model of Anglo- 
Saxon democracy throughout the world is not Eng- 
land's veiled republic, but that of the Stars and 
Stripes. At home the republic is masked by a 
monarchy. None of the affectations or supersti- 
tions, rooted in Society revolving round the Court, 
flourishes in the soil of Melbourne, Sydney, or Ade- 
laide. The dimensions of the social abyss which 
yawns in England between the retail and the whole- 
sale trader are unknown. Wealthy and fashionable 
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mothers who have the entree of Government House 
may like the idea of their sons developing into smart 
young gentlemen, such as they see in attendance on 
his Excellency, but in practice it never occurs to them 
to prohibit certain occupations to the boys lest some 
vulgar whiff should come between the wind and their 
gentility. Even the most sensitive are haunted by no 
fear of the genteel growth being tainted or stunted by 
contact with the retail shop. 

The growing prevalence of a Yankee accent, 
indigenous or acquired, in smart drawing-rooms to- 
day, significantly betrays the New World leaven 
continually at work. Oddities of pronunciation are 
but the outward and audible sign of novelties in 
ideas. The nasal intonation reminds one that, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, social ideas increasingly 
conform to the same type. The Briton of either 
sex, newly arrived from the greatest of the Depen- 
dencies beneath the Southern Cross, instinctively 
sympathises with every sign of the Americanising 
process. Gradually the new-comer realises the 
startling degree to which levelling-down processes 
have been going forward in the "old country." 
Times have been bad. On every side his acquaint- 
ances of past years have experienced droll or tragic 
vicissitudes. Ladies, once little queens of their set, 
have been left to their own resources, and now 
manage establishments that would once have passed by 
the blunt name of boarding-houses. Others of the same 
gentle birth, if caught unawares, may be found in some 
Bond Street emporium of aesthetic curiosities, or are 
engaged in establishments of chiropody and manicure. 
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The boys who were to have gone into the Guards 
or into diplomacy have been compelled to earn their 
livelihood by any work they can find. If» lacking the 
influence for a start in the City, they have found a 
stool in the oiffice of an auctioneer or West End 
house-agent, with good luck who knows but that a 
little time hence they may not win their promotion 
to the managing directorship of a residential hotel 
and chambers, like Colonel Kenney Herbert, who, if 
he is not exactly in Society, can create it for himself; 
can rebuild the Tower of Babel as easily as he can 
grill a cutlet or as deftly as he can compound a curry 
or a salad. Other sons of the house were shipped off 
to Canada with a few pounds in their pocket, to sink 
or swim ; they tried, but soon gave up, farming ; they 
then gradually elbowed their way into little businesses, 
the grocery line for choice. Some day or other they 
may return with a fortune in their pockets to the land 
of their birth. Meanwhile the ocean post keeps open 
their line of communications with it, and reassures 
their friends as to their existence. The more 
imperial, therefore, the spirit of the age, the closer 
the intimacy between the Mother Country and its 
trans-oceanic settlements; the greater the commerce 
between its component parts, with their widely 
different social ideals, the weaker will grow the his- 
toric sentiment against manual employment as below 
the dignity of the gently-born Briton. Indeed the 
influence of those traditional seats of patrician train- 
ing, the English public schools, operates in the same 
direction. It seems at first unreasonable to expect a 
professional parent to pay ;^30O a year for his son, 
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from the age of fourteen to eighteen, in order that the 
boy may learn little more than what an accomplished 
maid-of-all-work could teach him in a single morning. 
To frizzle a rasher for his fag-master nicely, to light 
his fire, to fetch his hot water, and to keep the room 
tidy, are the first duties in which an Eton youngster 
must perfect himself. Together with the habits of 
manly self-reliance, of courage, and of positive dislike 
for intellectual or sedentary labour of any kind, which 
the cosdy school-life inculcates, it constitutes an effec- 
tive, if a rather dear, preparation for colonial success. 
Strength, rather than receptiveness of new ideas, is an 
aristocracy's characteristic The alliance, however, 
between counter and coronet has produced some 
modification even here. Canadian boys in every 
station are brought up, like the Jews of old, to 
some trade. One of the Dominion's latest Viceroys, 
the blameless Earl of Aberdeen, has profited by the 
social precedent of the country he ruled so far as to 
adopt its practice— i.^., he has started one of his sons 
in the craft of quarryman. Many years ago, when 
the Irish troubles were beginning. Lord Cork made 
it a condition of his sons going to their father's old 
school, that they should win their way into " college " 
at Eton. Society protested at the time, but has 
largely profited by the example. Other lads of 
noble birth are continually being sent into the 
manufactories or railway works, where their sires 
have influence. All this is in the same spirit as 
the smart alliances between trade and birth. Class 
fusion is, in truth, not the monopoly of the superior 
orders ; the humblest as well as the highest share in it 
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Let us now trace this process in its more popular 
developments, and see how the social movements 
and examples of the metropolitan elect react upon 
King Edward's less exalted subjects out of town. 
The properly accredited visitor to the Vatican goes 
away delighted with his reception by a refined and 
venerable pontiff, by the winning ways that pervade 
the whole papal court, and by the gende and polished 
tact of the attendant monsignori. That is all the 
knowledge of the Roman system and its working 
that he obtains. ''What ignorant malignity!" he 
exclaims, '* to describe the ancient faith as corrupting 
and degrading the countries where it is established." 

On the strength of an equally one-sided acquaintance 
with the facts, the superficial observer might think it 
impossible for the organised smartness of the twentieth 
century to possess mischievous tendencies. Its lead- 
ing figures in London, whatever their failings or 
frivolities, are often associated with what is best- 
mannered, best-bred, and brightest in the national 
existence. Beyond the London limits, in regions 
which Society knows only as geographical facts, or as 
convenient places for a week's-end visit, are middle- 
class multitudes, who, without ever having been in a 
smart drawing-room themselves, live, move, and have 
their entire moral and mental being in an atmosphere 
that is an efflux from metropolitan modishness. In 
this hybrid population retired servants, civil or military, 
of the Crown in India, and traders or professionals, 
who have made their pile, form the chief ingredient. 
In places like Bath or Brighton they now swamp the 
residents who, in a less enlightened age, constituted 
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a local aristocracy. The fathers mingle growls about 
things and persons generally in the club or on the 
promenade. The mothers, as Primrose League 
Dames, or as Liberal federation organisers, toy with 
politics and letters, and exchange tea and scandal at 
each other's houses. Sometimes they do good, not 
entirely '*by stealth," without in the least "blushing 
to find it fame," think they have a grievance if it 
does not get into the local Society paper ; for the 
Society press of London is exactly reflected at a 
score of pleasure resorts in the southern provinces. 
These places overflow with young men waiting to 
pass Army examinations, to receive regimental steps, 
or to be adopted by some childless millionaire, and in 
young women ambuscading for husbands. It is all 
rather a sorry caricature of a supposed London original 
The actors and actresses on the smart stage of the 
capital are often equally small in their ideas, and 
parochial in their interests. They are, however, at 
least men and women, filling a real position in their 
system. Some of the best types in the fashionable 
world of town, especially of the worthier sort of men, 
such as the Fraser brothers, no longer redeem the 
royal entourage from being commonplace; but the 
new generation have short memories, and only ask 
for an article that bears the Court stamp. 

The embassies and the Foreign Office, by the way, 
are doing decidedly less than they did twenty years 
ago for Society in London — less, in fact, than at other 
first-class capitals. This defect would soon disappear 
if only Sir Frank Lascelles could snatch from his 
Berlin embassy more time than, even as it is, he 
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manages to bestow on his friends, his Sovereign, and 
all smart functions in England* Here is a man, still 
in the prime of life, who, alone among his generation, 
derives from family intermarriages the same universal 
cousinship, within the pale of the old exclusive Whig 
peerage, that made '* Pussy" Granville, Mr. Glad- 
stone's Foreign Minister, the most socially omniscient 
of British diplomats, the spoiled child of the English 
peerage, who used to purr, almost audibly, as he 
confessed the soft impeachment of kinship with more 
grand ladies than the irony of circumstance had ever 
connected with a Radicd statesman. Sir Frank 
Lascelles has long since contracted something of 
the pussy silkiness of manner, and has become more 
like the tame cat of diplomacy than any member 
of the Service, since the late Sir Clare Ford. 
Take some memories of Mr. George Sheffield, 
Lord Lyons' factotum ; add a few traits of the 
present Lord Welby ; you will thus form a fair 
notion of this favourite relative of Cavendishes and 
Howards, concerning whom it was rumoured, when 
he went to Teheran in 1891, that the Shah of Persia 
was disposed to claim him as a long-lost brother. He 
is probably the keenest sportsman and the best shot in 
the Service which he adorns. Like a fine old English 
gentleman, he has struggled chivalrously to revive the 
patrician pastime of hawking, not only at home, but 
wherever he has resided abroad. This energy is 
combined with a tactful aptitude for feminine details, 
generally beyond the male jurisdiction, which would 
make the fortune of a club secretary or country house 
major-domo. With a little pains he can make himself 
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one of the best, as he is also one of the most variously 
well-informed talkers in Europe. In a word, a man 
whom Emperors and Kings delight to honour and 
all properly appreciative ladies to pet One of the 
opinions held by this gentleman is, that in most 
European countries the great capitals have seen 
their best days, and that, for people of moderate 
means, a reaction may be expected in favour of the 
provinces. Thither, therefore, let us now go — Society 
out of London, with a local element added. 

Places like Bath, Brighton, and Cheltenham have 
indeed long been to London something of what Baiae 
was to Rome, what Trouville is to Paris, what 
Biarritz is both to France and Spain. I should be 
rather disposed to describe them as the Brundusium. 
to which the poet and his friends journeyed without 
Horace, the Belgian Spa without Selwyn, Bath 
without Beau Nash or even Pickwick and Sam 
Weller — in other words, they are gradually losing that 
flavour of idiosyncrasy which once gave them a 
character of their own. The season brings to these 
places their conventional visitors, as formerly. One 
misses, however, the interesting or distinguished 
residents, local aborigines, true cosmopolitans, who 
had known something of life under every sky, periodi- 
cally attracting to their houses, from all parts of 
Europe, guests as worth knowing as themselves. 
These, for the most part, have died out, or have 
sought other quarters. The few county personages, 
who fitfully patronise the place, do not stay in it long 
enough, or make their influence in it felt sufficiently, 
to leaven and curb the veneered vulgarity which is 
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the provincial substitute for smartness. Yet the 
pleasure-grounds on the coast or the spas of the 
interior are unconscious of inferiority to metropolitan 
modishness, and are each of them in their own 
esteem as much the hub of the universe as the 
Yankee Boston itself. The approved note of local 
fashion is to have at one's finger's ends the person- 
alities, formerly retailed by the London correspondent 
of the country broadsheet, to-day diffused by an 
entire system of fashionable journals from the 
Southerton looker-on to the Mozambique eaves- 
dropper. Subscription dances, fancy fairs, theatricals 
and '' at homes " outvie Mayfair in the height of the 
season ; and toilettes of London-super-mare ex- 
aggerate those of London on the Thames. The 
etiquette of the Russian Court is laxity in com- 
parison with that insisted on by the Prince of 
Monaco. In respect of precedence, of all matters 
of social and personal punctilio, Society out of 
London imposes on itself fetters which it believes 
are copied from, but which as a fact are quite 
unknown in, London. The issue of invitations to 
a Mayor's ball is attended by as much of petty 
intrigue and heart-burnings as an entertainment to 
meet Royalty at Devonshire House. These social 
competitions, only not ridiculous because they involve 
so much miscarriage of energy and such a waste of 
life, are regarded by some who take part in them as 
at once a faithful reflection of, and a bracing prepara- 
tion for, the struggle for the place among the invited 
to some very particular function in London. Such an 
episode in town do I recall, in the first or second year 
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of the present reign. A fair American, since trans- 
formed into a baronet's lady, had not received the 
card she expected from the hostess, a duchess (not a 
Chicago one). Driving to the house, she delivered 
a little note, mentioning that, accidentally of course, 
she had not yet been bidden to the feast, and was 
waiting for an answer in her carriage outside. The 
servant reappeared with the message, " The answer is 
there is no answer." This exploit in the noble art 
of snubbing duly went the round of Society out of 
London, in one of the places now referred to. More 
than one Mayoress or other hostess among the local 
elect has imitated the example with excellent effect 
Placed by the gossip-mongers behind the scenes in 
Society, provincial smartness piques itself on being 
equally behind the scenes in politics. 

Dickens, in a droll sketch of boarding-house life, 
describes a wedding-breakfast, at which a young man 
responded to the toast of his Majesty's Government, 
because he was distantly connected to a second-class 
clerk in Somerset House. It is much the same at 
Jewry, on the English Channel, or at any of the 
favourite inland haunts, from Buxton or Harrogate 
to Cheltenham, Leamington, and Bath. The sub- 
altern in a marching regiment takes a well-earned 
holiday. A little judgment as to the amount of 
" side " to be put on, the military strut of one accus^ 
tomed to walk so that his sword may not get 
between his legs, a dash in his manner of the cheery 
veteran of ton, an assumption of polished easiness — a 
trick caught up at school — this was the stock-in-trade 
of Michael Perez, the copper captain, in the old 
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English play. Similarly equipped^ his twentieth- 
century descendant will have, in his own phrase, **b, 
much better time of it " at Snobville-on-Sea than were 
he kicking his heels about Pall Mall, where he might 
find a difficulty in making acquaintances, and has yet 
to be balloted into the " Rag." Society's provincial 
pleasure-grounds are indeed the paradise of unem- 
ployed youth with a frugal turn for diversion "on 
the cheap." There are plenty of private houses of 
which the loafing warrior soon finds himself free, as of 
so many clubs. Then there are hospitable Anglo- 
Indian mammas to superintend genuine Asiatic curries 
for his refection, and to increase on his behalf their 
wine merchant's bill ; with the added charm of houris, 
in the shape of unmarried daughters, to light his 
cigarette and prepare him effervescing drinks. Per- 
haps he hopes to join the *• loth, who never dance " ; 
or should he deign, in his own words, now and then 
to do a little " light fantastic," he penetrates circles 
more ostentatiously select than any in Mayfair. 
Vouchers have to be obtained from a lady patroness, 
as at Almack's of old, or at the hospital balls, so 
much the vogue in London to-day. In this way the 
budding copper captain finds he can ''do himself" 
better by the seaside, in the capital of Beau Nash, at 
Cheltenham or Leamington, than would be possible 
within earshot of the rattle of Piccadilly. The 
towns now spoken of are supplied with all the 
equipments of pinchbeck smartness. There are the 
same cAu places for eating dinner and drinking tea. 
Theatres of course there are, too, and places which, 
but for the monotonous decorum of the company, 
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would be called music-halls. In this way the stream 

of life flows on pleasantly enough. Occasionally, 

however, encountering some sunken rock or other 

sinister obstacle beneath the surface, the tame and 

blameless current lashes and curdles itself up into a 

very whirlpool Then, perhaps, the failures in the 

provincial method of free intercourse between the 

young of both sexes declare themselves. The little 

suppers, at which the un'^.eveloped Hector entertains 

the improvised Andromache, come to an end ; for the 

bugle has sounded^ the batde may at any moment be 

set in array, and the soldier must be at his post. 

These provincial Elysiums are as favourable for 

manoeuvring for husbands as Mayfair is for unmaking 

marriages. But for the match to be apparently 

arranged does not always mean that it will actually 

come off. The rehearsals are finished, the piece 

itself, first for one unexpected reason, then for 

another, seems indefinitely postponed. The trousseau 

is arranged. Bridal congratulations pour in upon the 

Siren. Only the bridegroom, as her brothers rudely 

express it, ** will not come up to the scratch." The 

truth is that, in their resentment at the imputation of 

provincialism!, these young ladies, according to their 

lights and opportunities, reproduce the metropolitan 

example a little too faithfully for their own welfare. 

Martin Luther was indignant at the devil having all 

the best tunes for himself. Why are the lords, the 

ladies, and other tided representatives of smartness in 

London to enjoy a monopoly in the creation of 

scandals.^ Is it only the cockney-dove who is to 

flutter her soiled plumage ? The siren of the shires, 
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or of the Channel shore, knows from newspapers and 
friends what all these great people do, and how very 
venial in reality is a little deviation from the straight 
path of orthodoxy. Add to this that, at all the places 
now spoken of, there is a large sprinkling of Indian 
grass-widows : these matrons seldom use their superior 
knowledge of the world and its ways to check the 
course of their adventurous younger sisters. On the 
contrary, they are apt to look upon the whole thing as 
a game, are always ready to play the diienna to the 
timid, and to arrange pleasant little tea-parties for the 
young people, who are so absorbed in each other, 
beneath their own bijoux roofs. The fact remains 
that the pretty viveuse of the modish watering-place, 
littoral or inland, too frequently remains, if ever 
indeed she reaches that stage, a fiancie to the last. 
I have respect and liking for most things, and for 
many persons, English. Were I, however, the pos- 
sessor of marriageable daughters, I should give them 
a chance in the London lottery, rather than entrust 
them to the perils of the free-and-easy courtship, in 
which marriage may be a passing incident, but is not 
the necessary goal, at the provincial haunts of second- 
rate fashion. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

SCKIETV AT SEASIDE AND SPA 

The Jew in provincial capitals — ^The Sassoons — ^The chief differences 
between smartness in and out of London — Revival of the 
political drawing-room — ^The need of new hostesses — Lady 
Lansdowne — Society in Dublin and its suburb, Rathmines — 
Don Juans at Snobville-on-Sea — the masher at church — 
Preachers and pastors d la mode--Tht loafing rabbi — ^The 
provincial "Sawbones" — Lady Primrosers as social rulers — ^A 
cosmopolitan channel and its personal results — Lady Dilke and 
other lady fencers — Birmingham and its social products. 

MANY of the provincial capitals, mentioned 
in the last chapter as reproducing, though 
at an interval, the fashionable arrangements of the 
capital rejoice, like London, in the favour of the 
Jew. The division of Gloucestershire containing 
Cheltenham and Cirencester, has been colonised by 
Goldsmids, much as Buckinghamshire is held to-day 
by Rothschilds. The Sassoons, originally presented 
by Bombay to Britain, occupy a strip of Sussex and 
a larger area in Kent. Thence ^ey have, in a 
manner, extended themselves to remote parts of the 
United Kingdom. Kemp Town, Brighton, formed 
their starting-place. The first Sir Albert was long 
the host of Royalty at his house in Eastern Terrace — 
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a shrewd and pleasant specimen of the tolerant 
Anglicised Oriental, much associated in those days 
with old Joseph Moses Levy, the founder of the 
Daily Telegraphy and the father of its present 
owner, already mentioned in these pages, formerly 
Sir Edward Levy-Lawson, now Lord Bumham. 
Brighton boasts to-day two, if not three, different 
families of this Semitic stock ; all are in the same 
ultra-modish set that includes the Levitas, the Van 
Raaltes, and, above all, the Leopold Rothschilds. 
One of the latest German neologians has ingeniously 
discovered the opposition to the founder of Chris- 
tianity to have proceeded, not from the Pharisees, 
but from the country gentlemen of Judsea, who had 
looked for a less innovating leader. From those 
Syrian squires, if they ever existed, the chief English 
Jews of to-day might, to judge by their tastes, have 
descended. Tall of stature, light of hair, and of a ruddy 
complexion, like King David, the already mentioned 
Mr. Walter Rothschild, one of the Anaks at St. 
Stephen^s, looks like a Buckinghamshire farmer, and, 
after the manner of giants, being habitually sleepy, 
dozes in his place with the perfect peace, born of a 
good conscience and an open-air life, occasionally, 
like his father, ''in another place," rolling his head 
in approval or dissent It is, in fact, the high mode 
for the British Hebrew to farm, as well as to sport 
Sassoon, of Tulchan Lodge, Advie, is bracketed 
among Highland deer-stalkers with ducal Richmond 
of Gordon. But there is this difference between 
the great Jew in London and in that society out of 
town, which, aiming at smartness, stops at vulgarity : 
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On the Thames he diffuses his personal influence 
throughout the whole company; in the provinces, 
at Brighton and elsewhere, his position is one of 
glittering, admired or disliked, aloofness. Poor Jews, 
or even those with a moderate competence, are not 
often in fashionable evidence. The millionaires 
consort in London with the elect, who are at once 
patrician and smart Out of London they seldom 
mingle in Gentile life or enterprises, and in the 
favourite country resorts maintain their establishments 
chiefly for the entertainment of Royal or other high 
personages. Whatever and wherever the ground 
covered by the Sovereign and any of his family in 
their progresses, a Cohen, a Rothschild, or a Sassoon 
is generally so situated as to welcome the monarch 
or the minister with his despatch-boxes, golf imple- 
ments, motors, and private secretaries. 

Smart Society in London, with all its absurdities 
or defects, is at least the fulfilment of a definite idea. 
It represents the revolt against the old aristocratic 
and exclusive traditions devised by those who first 
asserted themselves in London, when Edward VI L 
at Marlborough House became head of the polite 
system. Mr. Winston Churchill's father had in him 
a strong fibre of the social as well as the political 
revolutionary. The year 1874, which first sent him 
to Parliament, gave him for wife the most spirited 
and the handsomest of American girls, keen to 
remodel fashionable London on Yankee and Paris 
lines. Lady Randolph Churchill has been in Society 
what her husband was in politics. As Mrs. George 
Comwallis-West, if less about the Court than 
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formerly, she remains the life and mind of the 
Franco-American smartness which has ended by 
capturing the citadel of exclusive Whiggism, Devon- 
shire House, and which to-day incorporates into 
itself much of what was most distinctive in the 
stately and sustained splendour of the patrician polity. 
Nothing of this sort has taken place out of London. 
Whether the scene be an English pleasure resort, 
or another capital of the kingdom, the circle is too 
small to admit the free play of the antagonistic forces 
and external influences which have produced smart- 
ness — the genuine article, not the local imitation. 
When I began to write this book, it seemed a 
commonplace to say that the political drawing-room, 
and indeed the political house, were things of the 
past ; but whi^e these pages have been in course of 
preparation for the printer much has happened which 
upsets the remark. The socio-political feature of this 
reign's third year is the revival of the dining-room 
and of the salon, as places wherein political armies 
are raised, rescued from defeat, or cheered to 
victory. The paralysis of the social machinery of 
State, cailsed by the Home Rule disruption late in 
the last century, proves to have been but temporary. 
The old Conservative and Liberal sets are reforming 
themselves at dining-tables and in drawing-rooms, old 
or new, nearly upon the ancient principles, if under 
changed names. Lady Lansdowne, Lady Wimborne, 
and Lady Tweedmouth are only the chief among 
several now giving fresh proof of the aptitude for 
hospitable management and political service, which, 
on an earlier page, it has been seen they possess. 
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The twentieth century brought with it the loss of 
the two most promising hostesses of the new genera- 
tion. Lady Ridley combined the personal endowments, 
lavished by nature on all the Marjoribanks family, with 
a tact and grace, not so uniformly distributed amongst 
them; Lady Hilda Brodrick's lightness in hand was 
the more charming because of the faint suspicion of 
her father's espUglerie^ with which it sometimes 
seemed flavoured. The vacancy, thus created, is 
filled on the Conservative side by Lady Lansdowne 
alone. The true Hamilton physiognomy in her case 
combines itself with a composure that no contretemps 
can ruffle. Recent Foreign Office assemblies have 
been the most mixed and really turbulent which, even 
in the day of democracy, that building has known. 
As it is they have amounted to scrimmages, and but 
for the hostess's restraining grace they woidd have 
been bear-fights. The politics which are likely, there- 
fore, to continue to play a great part in Society in 
London exercise no invigorating or inspiring influence 
in what calls itself Society out of town. 

Not less in Edinburgh or Dublin than at Bath, 
Bournemouth, or Birmingham, politics mean vestry- 
manship. Local capitals, like Bath and more than 
one in the Eastern counties, seem to be regaining 
their traditional vogue of long ago. Dublin, under 
Lord and Lady Dudley, periodically visited with new 
marks of Royal favour, has raised hopes of a genuine 
Dublin season as in the days of old. But, whatever 
the place, the fact remains that those country folk who 
can afford to have a season, nearly always take it in 
London. That, however, need not prevent provincial 
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Society being quickened by influences as bracing and 
as stimulating as those of politics. It may thus rise 
above the fifth-rate smartness, which now vulgarises 
and corrupts it, to a natural and healthy life. 

In Ireland, Lord and Lady Monteagle, by their 
National Theatre performances, are attempting the 
introduction of Irish ideas into polite circles. Thus 
far the experiment has not proved signally successful ; 
the Society, which it is sought to nationalise, still seeks 
intellectual interest in tea-parties at the Hibernian 
Academy and recreation in " Kitty Grey." The 
movements for promoting the Gaelic language with 
their literary and musical accompaniments, of building 
up a society of their own with social centres at the 
houses of the Dermod O'Briens, Mrs. Kelly, Mrs. 
Pursell, and the Sigersons, and, above all, the National 
Literary Association, with its conversaziones and 
ceilidhs, really promises polite Ireland a sort of second 
birth. This does not compete with or overlap the 
official Society circle. It aims at the promotion of 
pleasant intercourse among the different creeds ; it 
has been much helped by Lady Betty Balfour's social 
gifts and the tableaux of the Countess Cathleen. One 
difference between the social organisation accom- 
plished in Dublin and in provincial centres of England 
will strike every one. Erin possesses no clerical 
Society, such as may be found not only on the 
Thames but in every British watering-place; the 
Catholics are celibate ; the Protestant ecclesiastics 
are too poor. For what is best and brightest in Irish 
society one must look not to Dublin, any more than 
in the case of Scotland to Edinburgh, but rather to 
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London. The death of Lord Chief Justice Russell 
removed the host most popular with Irish wits and 
lawyers when visiting England. But the Garrick, 
the Carlton, and the Turf Clubs, rather than any clubs 
in Dublin, are the places at which the ornaments of 
Irish Society, such as Lord Justice FitzGibbon, some- 
times flash forth the talk which sets the table in a roar. 
The social reunions peculiar to the Irish capital are to 
be found in the southern suburb of Rathmines. The 
company here consists exclusively of retired trades- 
men, for the most part grocers. These are often very 
wealthy and hospitable. They have had their own 
circle in the same place for the best part of a hundred 
years. The English novelist, Thackeray, was the 
first Briton to discover these coteries. It was here 
he found, what still exists, the curious mincing accent, 
placed by the novelist in Irish lips like those of 
•' Mrs. Meejor O'Dowd." 

The prominent figures from time to time in all 
provincial Society are birds of passage, suddenly 
exchanging Brighton for Cheltenham, Bath for 
Leamington, Dublin for Edinburgh. The human 
butterflies which range to and fro among the fashion- 
able resorts of South Britain present many varieties 
and a few conspicuous, but not particularly interesting, 
types. Of these, the least admirable and the most 
mischievous are the fifth-rate Don Juans, who are 
to Snobville-on-Sea what toadstools are to the 
adjacent Downs. Some superstitions of snobbish- 
ness still infatuate a generally wideawake jgeneration. 
Shabby-genteel mammas, underbred matrons, who 
only waitt opportunity both to be frisky themselves 
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and the cause of friskiness in others, still hug the 
delusion that the wearer of the King s uniform must 
be a gentleman of honour. The letters-out of 
residential flats and the tradesmen, dizzied by the 
whirl of competition, are sometimes caught unawares. 
They forget that the abolition of purchase prevents an 
Army commission from being any longer a negotiable 
asset This credulity gives our Don Juan junior a 
comfortable feeling that Providence is on his side. 
So long as they can sport a decent coat and find a 
lady's cab fare in their pockets, these pests of the 
coast, where smartness in extremis rules, contrive to 
live comfortably enough. With no thought of honest 
industry they are supported during their prowls after 
prey by maternal credulity and by guileless traders. 

Not less familiar in these provincial groups are one 
or two other, and even more commanding, figures. 
The out-at-elbows Lothario professes himself an 
advanced High Churchman. The most florid, of 
Anglo-Catholic temples are to him music-halls with- 
out a payment at the door, and he can always find a 
farthing or a lozenge to put in the collection bag as it 
passes him. The spiritual teacher, developed under 
these conditions, has learnt early in his course to 
emulate the Pauline example of being " all things to 
all men." With well-to-do spinsters of a decorative 
and emotional turn, he poses as an agent of Anglo- 
Catholic revival, desirous to bring back the Church to 
Edward VI/s first prayer-book and the unabridged 
letter of the ornaments rubric. When he has to deal 
with spiritual daughters, encumbered by husbands, he 
is of course "free to confess" that the secret of the 
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nation's character and greatness is the sixteenth- 
century restoration of primitive simplicity and faith. 
That is a concession to his churchwardens and the 
males of his flock« The young ladies with their lovers, 
and his feminine disciples generally, find the exact 
combination of ceremonial stimulant and narcotic in 
the Mass in masquerade. One more ecclesiastical 
variety is too familiar an object at these resorts to be 
ignored This is the unbeneficed, unattached, itinerant 
divine. He is of all kinds, from the honest evangelist 
to the cassocked adventurer. Of this loafing rabbi 
years may pass before the antecedents are known or 
suspected, but he is a personage in the social economy 
of the place, very much to its drawing-rooms and 
dining-tables what Charles Lever's humorous chaplain 
used to be to the regimental mess. The droll olla 
todrida of provincial smartness is not however, after 
all, priest-ridden so much as doctor-ridden. *' Scire 
domfts secreta volunt atque inde timeri." The Roman 
satirist's words, originally quoted of the priest in social 
life, to-day better fit the physician. Not the fashion- 
able lawyer at the London West End is so systematic 
a purveyor of gossip and a retailer of secrets as the 
provincial ** Sawbones " of modish repute. For him 
the innermost recesses of the fashionable world possess 
not more of the unknown than the human frame con- 
tains of mysteries. A professional patron in town 
often sends down an illustrious convalescent to his 
humbler brother at Snobville-on-Sea. In that way 
the local practitioner is primed with the most authentic 
and exclusive news concerning the souls and bodies, 
the manners and the morals, of the famous protagonists 
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in the motley drama enacted upon the Metropolitan 
boards. The Athenian flaneur of old heard the first 
tidings of the national defeat at Syracuse in a barber's 
shop. The provincial invalid of to-day may, or may 
not, receive words of healing counsel from the lips of 
the local faculty on payment of a fee ; but he will be 
given without further charge as much second-hand 
small talk as he cares to hear. Politics, as a social 
force, must not, it was said above, be looked for in 
Society out of London. The remark needs qualifica- 
tion. The local stateswomen of the Primrose League 
are ubiquitous and sovereign. They are as much the 
arbitresses of fashion and the organisers of public 
opinion in all social matters as the favourite parson, 
the pet physician, or the club committee. 

To omit certain other equally characteristic features 
would be to caricature Society out of town, instead of 
describing it If these pleasure-places are not less 
without their weak or grotesque points than the 
London West End, they perform more than one 
useful function, and their social economy reassuringly 
reminds the critical observer of the saving qualities of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. From Folkestone to East- 
bourne, from Bournemouth — to-day the completest 
mirror of the life now referred to — to Torquay, the 
South Coast possesses more of an international 
character than any other part of England; it may, 
and it does therefore, exercise an educating influence. 
Brighton, of course, since its social creation by the 
Regent, has been, and is, the cosmopolis of the 
English coast; there are times when, standing in a 
crowd, one hears almost as much French or German 
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spoken around one as English, The place, indeed, 
like many neighbouring spots, has been the foreigner s 
constant asylum ever since the French Revolution. 
To-day, in the same degree as the increasingly modish 
Bournemouth, it offers enough of superficial fusion of 
English and Continental elements to teach John Bull 
and his wife, especially the latter, many lessons they 
would be all the better for learning. Materfamilias, 
on the French side of the Channel, takes her children 
to the table dk6te, that they may see and copy the 
English manner of eating neatly. En rivanche the 
island ladies have already learned, and are still 
learning much that it was their interest to know, from 
the French. As regards their toilettes, they habitu- 
ally put on their clothes far more gracefully than they 
used to do ; they show a more practical sense of 
harmony in colour ; they produce — an art, entirely, of 
late years, borrowed from the French — effects that 
are generally pretty, by tastefully dealing with 
materials that are cheap. English home-life has 
become the happier and the more graceful in con- 
sequence. Whether at home or abroad, en file 
or at work, at the theatre or at the hearth-side, the 
Frenchwoman dresses primarily to please her husband. 
If the pair dine tHe-a-tite^ she has exactly the same 
motive for showing herself to the best advantage 
as if she were bidden to a reception at the Elys^es. 
The example, if for a long time disregarded by those 
whom it most concerned, has not been thrown away. 
The section of sea-front near the shelters at East- 
bourne and all the Eastbourne public assembly places 
are as essentially Continental as the Dieppe or Ostend 
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Kursaals. Here the English matron, as to her 
exterior, when strolling with her husband or sitting 
with her children, no longer repulses the former or 
affrights the latter by reminding, them that she has 
come from London and her friends to the seaside 
where she knows no one, chiefly in order to wear 
out her old clothes. Domestic happiness, for the most 
part, depends on trifles. Arrange these wisely, the 
more serious concerns of life will settle themselves 
or be happily ordered by a beneficent Providence. 
The brightness and peace of English households of 
the upper middle class have been much promoted by 
this familiarity with foreign attention to the minor 
duties, the performance of which sweetens the life 
and the humour of homes. 

Even the machine-made politics of the Primrose 
or the ladies' Liberal Leagues help to temper and 
refine the crude vulgarity which the provincial copy 
of Metropolitan smartness tends to become. The 
established religion of the British pleasure-place 
may often mean spiritual affectation and ceremonial 
hypocrisy, organised into a system. On the other 
hand, there are few places where more good is done 
by amateurs, touched by the spirit of apostolic 
devotion, as distinguished from those salaried by the 
State for that august purpose. All these places, in 
fact, are well supplied with the rallying centres of 
interests, like those which have of late leavened, with 
intelligence and earnestness, even the modish frivolity 
of London. Lady Dilke, when the wife of the 
learned head of an Oxford College, was the best 
fencer of her sex in England. The accomplishment 
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was rare then. Thanks largely to her example, it has 
become common now, till at last, in a feminine 
assault of arms, which I witnessed the other day, 
I had the pleasure of seeing an amazon o( the foils, 
a Miss Lowther, discomfit and disarm, left-handed, an 
expert of the other sex. The provinces can hold 
their own against the capital in this sport In swords- 
manship, Mn C. Wilson, of Leeds, generally shows 
himself at least the equal of the Life Guards' 
champion. Captain M. Elliott Theatrical clubs 
are perhaps not much less useful than Browning 
societies, or University extension lectures on Greek 
art, as instruments in conducting the modish maidens 
of the provinces on the road to the higher life. But, 
together with the fashionably patronised movements 
for teaching domestic economy in humble places, any 
recognition that smart life can be fraught with 
concerns more momentous than automobiles by day 
and bridge by night will gradually operate as a 
counter-agent The truth is that, out of London, 
though on a less striking scale than in it. Society is in 
a state, not so much of corruption as of solution. 
Its old discipline, prejudices, pursuits, and ideas have 
disappeared. Its new faiths and fantasies are in a 
condition of flux. But, whether in town or country, 
the atoms are moving, as if to crystallise . themselves 
afresh round definite points. What shape they may 
finally assume one can hardly conjecture. My aim is 
to supply the materials it may guide to a conclusion. 
Birmingham, under the shadow of Highbury, to its 
character as the metropolis of hardware has added the 
r/fU of Midland Society's smart centre. In much less 
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than ten years, with social results altogether surprising, 
it has grafted different growths of London smartness 
on to a provincial trunk. This has not prevented 
the former Miss Chamberlain, who is to-day Mrs. 
Kenrick, from teaching the wives and daughters of 
the poorest districts to make their homes clean and 
bright The place that supplies African savages with 
firearms and alcohol, and the House of Commons 
with its real master, contains enough of intellectual 
property also to have produced a medical oracle in 
Lawson Tait and a writer of genius in John 
Shorthouse. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

SOCIETY, PROFESSIONAL AND COLONIAL 

Doctors in Society— Sir Henry Thompson — Sir Felix Semon — Sr 
G. Anderson Critchett — Legal hosts — Mr. Asquith — Mr. H. F. 
Dickens — Sir R. T. Reid — Lord Alverstone — Sir Thomas 
Bucknill — ^Stage and host — Mr. A. W. Pinero— The Bancrofts — 
King Edward, when Prince of Wales, the guest of professional 
hosts — Society does not live by its smartness alone — ^The fair 
imports from the Colonies — Lady Donoughmore — Lady 
Damley — ^The American season as it was — Its place now taken 
by the Australian season — Contrast between feminine types of 
smartness from the United States and from the British 
Colonies — Which is the more attractive? 

THE brains, muscle, energy, and alertness that 
would suffice for a battalion, concentrated into 
the spare, sinewy figure of an octogenarian but a little 
above the middle height; such, as he exists in the 
fourth year of the twentieth century, is Sir Henry 
Thompson, the doyen of professional hosts. In my 
earlier work I mentioned his octave dinners. Quite 
recently I had the pleasure of assisting at what he 
told me was almost the three hundredth of these 
feasts. Now, as ever, the guests are eight in 
number; the selection is almost invariably so made 
that no interest, calling, or profession shall be repre- 
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sented by more than a single guest at the same banquet. 
Thus one sits between an ambassador and a judge, to 
be fronted by a Royal Academician, by the most 
distinguished traveller of his time, a laurel-crowned 
field-marshal, and an author, inferior in notoriety only 
to Beecham's Pills and Mr. Hall Caine. The top of 
each mh^u continues to be decorated by a bar of 
music containing eight notes, the last note being a 
repeat, hinting at a future reappearance of the guests. 
The accompanying directions are " allegro " and 
''vivace^' to indicate that all is to go quickly and 
brightly. Sir Henry Thompson's deftness and certainty 
of touch do not seem to have diminished since, at the 
age of thirty-eight, his famous operations on Leopold, 
first King of the Belgians, and Napoleon HI. 
Nearly a vegetarian, and altogether a teetotaler, he 
is famous for a particular breed of venison and some 
first-class vintages, with which he entertains his 
friends. Artist as well as savant, he has exhibited his 
landscapes at Burlington House ; he still dabbles in 
blue china, in snakes, in astronomy, in cremation, and 
now in motor-cars. He further occupies his mellow 
age with amateur theology or agnosticism, whichever 
it should be called, and quite recently wrote a 
magazine article to show that St. Paul really knew 
very little about those subjects, on which he has 
passed as an authority for some eighteen centuries. 
Omniscience has, in fact, become his foible, just as 
science, cookery, and art are his forte. Nothing 
could add to his accomplishments as host, or to his 
kindliness as friend. But less of dogmatism on the 
subjects which he knows and of cocksureness on 
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those about which he is ignorant would make him a 
greater man. Four doors off Sir Henry Thompson, 
in Wimpole Street, is the town house of another 
medical host — Sir Felix Semon. Apart from his 
exploits with the human throat, he excels as rifle shot, 
bridge player, and musician; his own finely disciplined 
voice has no doubt gained much from the fact that 
Lady Semon is the Augusta Redeker of other days, 
the renowned German contralto. 

Between fifty and sixty years ago there were 
together at Harrow School two or three boys, any 
one of whom, it was thought, might emulate another 
famous Harrovian, Byron, in the chosen path of his 
genius. Concerning one or two members of this 
little group, the literary Gladstonian, Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell, and the nomadic Amphitryon of St. 
Stephen's, Mr. Agg-Gardner, I may already have 
said something. The lads who gave the brightest 
promise in the group became, in later life, the 
"Lothair" of Disraeli's novel, and the most dis- 
tinguished of English oculists. To-day Sir Anderson 
Critchett is the one survivor of the Harley Street 
hosts, who, on my last residence here, included Sir 
Richard Quain and Dr. Morell Mackenzie; in his 
succession to the latter of these, as laryngeal 
specialist. Sir Felix Semon was not a little helped 
by genial old ** Dicky " Quain. While Sir Anderson 
Critchett fulfils the promise of his youth on the stage 
of the human eye, his brother, under the nom-de- 
guerre, " R. C. Carton," has become an " eye of the 
stage" — ^witness his plays, "Liberty Hall," and 
" Lord and Lady Algy," both racy of the London 
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soil, but indirectly helped by, instead of immediately 
borrowed from, the French, The father of these two 
gentlemen, in point of character and deportment the 
cynosure of the healing profession, George Critchett, 
bequeathed to both his sons intellectual tastes, social 
tact, and hospitable instincts. The Harley Street 
house, as I can first recall its tradition, was the scene 
of entertainments that, being then unique, gave it a 
cctchet of its own. The inheritor of his professional 
skill and of his house has brought up to date the re- 
unions first held by his sire; he has perhaps given them 
fresh distinction, and doubles the part of ^sculapius 
and Amphitryon as pleasantly as any of his neigh- 
bours. When my earlier remarks on medical hosts 
appeared, Sir Oscar Clayton was still proclaiming the 
merits, as a gout corrective, of a certain very 
particular old dry sherry, about which some one 
unkindly said that the remedy was worse than the 
disease. Leighton and Millais, in succession to 
Landseer, were Sir Richard Quain's habitual guests, 
while another academician, the genial W. P. Frith, 
capped with his host anecdotes reminiscent of 
Rabelais. The twentieth century finds these 
meetings without any exact successors. Sir Alfred 
Cooper, under pressure of those patrician associations 
to which I have already tried to do justice, entertains, 
less as a professional host, than as an ornament of 
Society. Nevertheless, the other contemporary in- 
stances just given, show that purely professional life is 
still sweetened by its own convivial amenities. 

Of legal hosts, in the same London district as that 
inhabited by the doctors just named, the most notable 
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is Mr. Asquith, whose personal points and social 
affinities have been mentioned on an earlier page. 
The angularities of the junior Bar and the crudities of 
the Oxford common-room were a little too con- 
spicuously noticeable in this gentleman for a long time 
after he had begun to be well known ; they are now 
generally concealed by a social veneer of exactly the 
same quality and thickness as that which sits so 
gracefully upon Mr. Arthur Balfour. Indeed, to see 
these two politicians, political enemies, but in private 
the warmest of mutually admiring friends, pacing the 
golf-links together, or standing side by side in a 
drawing-room of *' Souls," is to regain one's belief in 
the essential beauty and goodness of human nature. 
From Cavendish Square, going in a south-westerly 
direction, one passes through Brompton. In the old 
Michael's Grove, now glorified into Egerton Place, 
one finds quite the most entertaining host at present 
possessed by the English Bar. During my last stay 
in England I remember hearing of the droll mis- 
givings with which the then Laureate, Tennyson, had 
allowed one of his sons to be christened Hallam : 
" What if the babe should turn out a numskull or a 
novelist ? " If any like qualms assailed the greatest of 
all British novelists at the selection of his sixth son's 
baptismal name, experience has long since proved 
them needless. Of course, the King's Counsel, Mr. 
Henry Fielding Dickens, has been compared to the 
advocate, Stryver, in " The Tale of Two Cities," — ^as 
a fact, the reflection was of one Edwin James, 
Marylebone M.P. (1859). He might, with exactly as 
good reason, have been likened to Hortensius, or to 
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Maltre Labori. Heir to his father's sense of fun, he 
has educated himself into nearly as good an after- 
dinner speaker. In court, a gift of clear narrative 
statement, now and then brightened by humour, also 
reveals the paternal gift His niece. Miss Angela 
Dickens, is an instance of heredity in literary 
genius ; she has, in fact, in her writings, worked the 
fine intellectual vein, hit upon and only just touched 
by her grandfather in the last pages of "Great 
Expectations." If the author of " Tom Jones " had 
turned barrister, instead of being only a Westminster 
magistrate, he might quite possibly have illustrated 
his professional utterances with something like the 
same insight into human nature shown by his 
twentieth-century namesake. 

In spite of a certain acidity in manner, like that of 
a fractious curate, R. T. Reid was known by all his 
contemporaries at Balliol under Jowett, as having a 
career before him. The best all-round youth of his 
time, on beginning at the Bar, he found his fame in 
the cricket-field and the racquet court, a better 
instrument for brief-winning than his honours in the 
" schools." 

The greatest advocate in the later years of the last 
reign, and the first cross-examiner of his time, Charles 
Russell made a point of inviting to his Harley Street 
dinners any survivors of the cricketing family of 
Walkers. To-day the national game is generally 
represented in a similar fashion at the dinners, 
periodically given by the last Liberal Attorney- 
General, in whom may also be found a future Chan- 
cellor, should his political friends ever return to power, 
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On the other political side, the actual Lord Chief 
Justice, Lord Alverstone, collects at his little ban- 
quets whatever may be available in the way of 
Cantab athleticism. He had no sooner exchanged 
the exercise of his muscles at Cambridge for the 
labour of his brains at Lincoln's Inn than he became 
what he still is, the most popular man at the English 
Bar, a guest whom all desire to have, and a host 
whom no one refuses. His face continues to wear the 
expression which always made it an amusing study in 
parliamentary physiognomy ; for it is the look of a 
very good man, apt to be sadly misrepresented in a 
very bad world. He speaks with the air of one who 
wishes you to see with what Christian resignation he 
bears it all. To be bracketed with this saint in 
ermine is another legal friend of every one in Society, 
Sir Thomas Bucknill, whose beaming face and portly 
presence evince supreme felicity, when he takes his 
morning ride on the Epsom Downs, or when he has 
collected a party of his own choice at his Hylands 
dinner-table. 

In my account of the professional hosts of a genera- 
tion ago, the player of the period stood out in bold 
relief. He was then Henry Irving, as far removed at 
that time from eclipse as from knighthood. Of a 
certain greatness no circumstances can ever divest 
him. Though he has ceased to be the Roscius of 
the hour, the social and intellectual results of his 
example remain. Were I asked upon whom, if upon 
any individual, Irving's mantle has fallen, I should 
name A. W. Pinero. The Jew intellect, with its 
indefinable fibre and assimilative power is every- 
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where; in letters as well as in finance and politics. 
I run down to get a young friend out of a scrape* 
I see the whole University dominated by the intel- 
lect and erudition of Mr. Margoliouth of New 
College. In its more amusing aspects, for which 
alone the regular playgoer cares, the London stage 
might be called Mr. Pinero's intellectual offspring. 
In his twenty years of dramatic authorship this 
gentleman, for die first time in its existence, has 
made the English theatre the real reflection of con- 
temporary manners and life. T. W. Robertson and 
Albery were to the stage what Anthony TroUope 
was to the novel ; Pinero has made himself its Thac- 
keray and its Bulwer Lytton. Jusdy enough, there- 
fore, this actor and dramatist, born with as little of 
the Englishman in him as others of the Sephardim 
stock in Europe, finds himself socially at the head 
of English playwrights. The representative dinner 
parties, formerly given by Henry Irving in the little 
room at the Garrick Club, have to-day Mr. Pinero 
for their host. Never losing sight of the main 
chance, he runs no risk of repeating Irving's mis- 
take, and of letting Society monopolise energies 
and resources meant for business. The fashionable 
system, however, still sees, as it has done any 
time this quarter of a century, the "profession's" 
typical ornaments in the Bancrofts. The most 
praiseworthy point about smartness is its readiness 
to recognise the expenditure of real mental power 
for its entertainment. The success of these stage 
favourites is exactly proportioned to the brainwork 
they have put into their business. 
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The existing state of things cannot be understood 
without a few words of retrospect. In 1873 the 
present King, as Prince of Wales, became the head 
of Society in London. The date marks a new era 
in the social intercourse of professional life. Gracious 
by nature, accessible by habit and policy, the Sovereign, 
in his Marlborough House days, could bestow no 
passing notice without raising some hope of more 
intimate recognition to follow. Invitations to week- 
ends at Sandringham or to garden parties in Pall 
Mall seemed within the reach of every one who had 
received the Prince's **good morrow!" Entrance 
into the coveted circles used to lie through a narrower 
door than that which wealth or personal endowments 
now universally open ; the Heir Apparent's observation, 
of course, became the supreme fashionable credential. 

A rivalry, attended by much heartburning and 
jealousy, soon set in among the more aspiring of the 
Crown's middle-class subjects. To entertain the Prince 
at the London dinner-table, or at the country game 
covert, became the ruling passion of more lives every 
year. To that end a regular routine had to be followed. 
First, acquaintance must be scraped with the admir- 
able Francis, who is to-day Lord KnoUys. Where he 
might consent to go, should the reconnaissance prove 
satisfactory, his Royal master might be hoped to 
follow. The arrangements of professional hosts, like 
those already passed in review, having been approved 
by the Secretary, were graciously tested by his Royal 
chief. The hospitable healer of the body or enter- 
tainer of the mind complacently observed his guests 
as they settled down to the dining-table in his private 
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house, or to the magnificently furnished board laid 
elsewhere. He saw with imagination's hopeful eye 
the approaching presence of a visitor more august 
than any then present. The next time his invitations 
were issued, "to meet the Prince of Wales" was 
written in the comer of the cards. His women*kind, 
and even more his parasites, sedulously fostered 
these high ambitions of their loyal host. Any vogue, 
as a private entertainer, soon came to be regarded as a 
possible step towards Marlborough House. Inevit- 
ably, however, what these reunions of professional life 
might gain in splendour and costliness, they lost in 
comfort and ease. Every host of the order now 
described saw an enemy to be annihilated in the 
neighbour whose place on the Prince's list might be 
surer than his own. At the time, therefore, of King 
Edward's coronation in 1902, the professional hosts of 
the old order might have been looked for in vain. 
To-day, as I have shown, they have reappeared, and 
the older traditions, in Harley Street and elsewhere, 
are agreeably revived. Queen Victoria's eldest son, 
while yet her heir, condescended or, with interest at 
Court, might be induced to grace the dinner-table of 
almost any millionaire or professional celebrity. King 
Edward Vn. visits his courtiers or his plutocrats at 
their country seats ; but, save in cases wholly excep- 
tional, he is not an evening guest at their London 
dwellings. Thus he shoots with Lord Bumham at 
Hall Bam; but he neither dines nor sups with him 
in Mayfair. This is a social note of the time, and is 
of good omen for the Society I have called professional 
in distinction to that which is merely smart. 
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No English institution can permanently rest on a 
basis of mere frivolity. Smartness is not a principle 
of polite existence ; it will rather prove to be a 
passing phase. We have seen, too, the growing 
confession in the most modish quarters that even 
with the very elect smartness breeds satiety. 
Music, the theatre, art, and sport are the very 
breath of its life. One does not mind wasting 
time, but one likes to feel there is something to 
show for it. Consequently one breeds orchids or 
shorthorns, and spreads havoc with a motor, if one 
cannot ruin oneself with a stud. Much of the success 
achieved by the American girl or matron, as well 
as by the purely English hostess of the new 
type — Mrs. W. James, for instance — is due quite as 
much to acquired accomplishments as to instinctive 
tact 

The example of American Independence is the 
true parent of Australian democracy. The fashion- 
able successes in the Old Country, won by the 
daughter of the Stars and Stripes, have brought 
into the same British field competitresses from 
beneath the Southern Cross. The youthful noble 
of a past day, generally in charge of a "governor," 
made the grand tour to finish off his education. His 
successor to-day, often one of a cricket eleven, 
annexes an heiress during an interval between the 
innings, and brings back from the democratic Anti- 
podes a bride who soon becomes a Society queen. 
So it was with the father of the present Lord 
Donoughmore — a brilliant and able Celt, who might 
have made a statesman if nature had not meant him 
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for a strolling player. His son — in 1904 War Under- 
Secretary — inherits his father's brains without his 
flightiness. The Dowager Lady Donoughmore 
brought with her to London, on her marriage in 
1874, a reputation for grace and intelligence, gained 
in Australian Society, since maintained and enlarged 
in English; her daughter-in-law, from the United 
States, forms an artistic contrast to her mother. The 
two present a picture of social civilisation differing at 
every point Ten years afterwards Lord Darnley, 
when circumnavigating the globe, combined cricket 
with matrimony. As a result he presented Society 
in London with its second Australian countess. As 
yet indeed the Antipodes cannot boast of the straw- 
berry-leaf. But while these lines are being written 
London looks forward to the return from their honey- 
moon tour of Lord and Lady Henry Francis Hope. 
The bridegroom being brother and heir to the seventh 
Duke of Newcastle, his wife may in due course become 
Duchess, and fashionable Melbourne will at last be 
able to place a new motive for social ambition before 
its young ladies, for the father of her potential Grace 
of Newcastle is Victoria's chief banker, Mr. George 
Thompson. 

The Hope-Thompson marriage now referred to 
took place at a provincial registry office, in the 
presence of some half-dozen family friends. The 
contrast between such Puritan simplicity and the 
splendour inseparable from Anglo-American nuptials 
of the modish sort, suggests the essential differences 
between the young lady from the States and from the 
British Colonies, in the existing state of their evolu- 
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tion. During the few years that preceded the present 
reign's opening, the metropolis of the British Empire 
witnessed the beginning of a New York season on the 
Thames as a sort of unsophisticated aftermath to the 
English season just over. To-day, of course, and for 
many days past, Altiora Peto, from New York or 
Chicago, does her season in Mayfair at the prime of 
the fashionable year, or not at all. The weeks, once 
exclusively allotted to well-to-do Transatlantic 
visitors, are to-day dedicated to the Australian 
cousin, who, though after a much simpler fashion, 
enjoys her good time in the capital of the Mother 
Country more heartily, if more demonstratively too, 
than la belle AnUricaine ever did. To the Briton's 
Colonial kinswoman all the social delights of the Old 
World have lost nothing of the gloss of novelty. The 
woman in years shows herself, at every turn, the child 
of nature in soul ; she has yet to acquire any tinge of 
cosmopolitan affectation, or of the boredom, proper to 
smartness, and ready to assert itself with the slightest 
provocation, or with none at all. In these respects 
she shows herself a true aboriginal, and may be rallied 
on her provincial innocence by Pocahontas, from the 
other side of the herring-pond. Men are apt to think 
differently ; they judge by another standard, and find 
themselves turning from Yankee smartness to Austral- 
asian simplicity with a certain relief. How long will 
the enthusiastic new-comer from the other side of the 
world retain the Arcadian qualities that now constitute 
her charm 1 This perhaps is nearly the most interest- 
ing speculation offered by the social aspect of the 
British Empire's reflection in its metropolis during 
the first decade of King Edward's reign. 
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CHAPTER XV 

NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM 

Society in the new reign a vast, vested interest, and also a game, 
the players at which feel personally concerned in keeping each 
other in order — ^Advantages of this to the cause of virtue — Con- 
trast in this respect between Society in New York and in 
London — Practical intelligence a necessity in King Edward's 
entourage — Colonel Arthur Davidson— Captain Ponsonby — 
Colonel Frederick — Wide di£fusion of the personal type, which 
Court influences and traditions tend to produce — Sir Henry 
and I^dy Juta — Sir Bindon Blood — Lord Fincastle — Lord 
Stanley of Alderley — Mr. Justice Wright — Lord Jersey — Byron 
as a parable of Society to^y — Diplomats on their promotion — 
Sir Eldon Gorst — Mr. Charles Hardinge — Shadows of the Past 
— Mr. Reginald York — Sir William Harcourt — Lights of the 
Future — Mr. " Lulu " Harcourt— Mr. Arnold-Forster — Captain 
Pretyman — Mr. Bromley-Davenport. 

SOCIETY in London, I have heard it said, is 
to-day less of an organisation than a vested 
interest. Rather, perhaps, might one describe it as a 
game, in which an unlimited number may take a part 
All the players gradually become, if they are not so 
at first, conscious of responsibility for the orderly 
conduct of the pastime. As a consequence, glaring 
scandals are fewer and the beginnings of scandal more 
promptly hushed up than in any other capital. Here 
note the difference between London and provincial 
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smartness ; the latter generally makes a mess of it» the 
former almost never. From one point of view, indeed, 
this fashionable world is a school for teaching its mem- 
bers practical lessons in Aristotelian ethics. The saving 
virtue of the mean, the miscarriages and the discredit 
which wait upon any missing of the due proportions in 
things constitute the warnings, given by the expert, 
to the neophyte who will practically realise their force 
before the end of his first season. When the rules 
are broken, it is not only the individual who suffers 
inconvenience, but the whole system is discredited. 
The gendemen and ladies of which it is composed 
visit their wrath upon the offender, because his de- 
linquency results in the spoiling of their own game. 
A clumsy gunner may spoil a whole party's pheasant- 
shooting. The Quorn or Pytchley pack itself will 
scarcely do justice to the most perfect of scenting- 
days if a single equestrian cannot prevent his horse 
from getting mixed up with the hounds. To let 
oneself '* go " is resented by Society as a breach of 
the cardinal laws of the game. Given a sufficiency of 
ready money and a due sense of the ornamental or 
the smart, no social aspirant need fear rejection to-day. 
If, however, he plunges, either within or without the 
limits of the decalogue, he has marred the harmony 
of the proceedings, and his violation of a cardinal 
canon of the assembly is sure to be resented. 
. Since I began to observe it, Society may or may 
not have improved its morals. It flaunts its vices 
childishly, but is for tht most part perfectly pure. It 
has, however, grown more sensitive to public opinion, 
and therefore more ready to excommunicate the trans* 
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gressors of its written, or unwritten, commandments. 
The smarter one is, the more one rounds on one's 
pals who kick over the traces or otherwise go wrong. 
As I have already shown, other capitals claim to 
possess the same mixed and modish organisation of 
fashion as that which flourishes on the Thames. 
None, however, in reality commands exactly the same 
kind of equipment. If New York may show the 
closest imitation, it lacks some essentials, belonging 
to the London original. The Yankee smart set plays 
the game entirely for its own amusement, without 
thought of the spectators, or consciousness of collective 
or individual responsibility for the impression created 
upon outsiders. It is at this point that one witnesses 
the entirely wholesome results of the Court tradition 
and influence. The experience and advice of the late 
Queen's cousin, the late Duke of Cambridge, have 
been worth to his Royal relatives almost half their 
kingdom. The Crown, Society, and in truth the 
whole country, owe far more than is realised to-day 
to the shrewd and genial wisdom of George III.'s 
grandson. That the discreetly gay and handsome 
old gendeman might have lived to a hundred was 
a whole people's prayer. With a man of the 
world's resignation, he never resented the intrigue 
which made him lay down the Commandership-in- 
Chief ; he used all his authority to help Ministers in 
revolutionising the War Ofifice and in handing over 
the Army to an oligarchy of three. Under Victoria 
and Albert respectability became a Court religion ; 
with Edward VII. it is a coercive convention. To 
be smart means to be go*ahead, but the Royal glossary 
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peremptorily qualifies it as to be decorous too. Let 
me proceed to another instance, not less salutary in 
itself, of the persisting and even inspiring influence of 
a Court ideal. All English Sovereigns, who have in- 
fluenced the Society of their day, have encouraged 
the " Admirable Crichton " of their period. The 
" complete man " first became a figure in the palace 
life of the last Tudor and the first Stuart. With 
certain modifications, he survives as a Court ideal to 
this day. One does not look to him now for the 
knowledge of books or the happy knack of literary 
expression, which he was formerly expected to bring 
to Court A good modern linguist, like his RoyaJ 
master, he must indeed above all things be. He 
must have travelled a good deal, have observed 
accurately and remembered clearly. He ought also 
practically to have grounded himself in the rudiments 
of some professional knowledge, civil or military. 
Without these qualifications he cannot, with any 
chance of success, look to the palace as a career. In 
other words, Edward VH. expects from all candidates 
for admission to his entourage attainments not inferior 
to his own and their age. The chief personal pillars 
of the throne have been described already. Let me 
briefly notice their assistants and understudies, illus- 
trating as these do the standard of accomplishment, 
prescribed by the crowned leader of Society for the 
smart youth of the day, who aspire to a place near 
their sovereign lord. Colonel Frederick, Lord 
Farquhar's deputy in the Household Mastership, is a 
living lesson to golden youth, with courtier4ike 
ambitions, in resourcefulness and tact. Lord Knollys 
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has already succeeded in training to perfect eflficiency 
two assistants, who can fill his place at a moment's 
notice. Colonel Davidson, a Court universalist, 
ready at a moment's notice for any responsibility, 
from the Mastership of the Buckhounds to the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury. The cheery com- 
posure with which this strikingly well-set-up and 
well-preserved gentleman receives any fresh devolution 
of duties is in part due to his Scotch ancestry. 
Though without that national advantage, the eldest 
son of Queen Victoria's right-hand man, Captain 
Ponsonby, in his pleasingly diffident way, is still fit to 
be the Adas of the whole Court system. Here one 
may notice an innovation, significant if harmless, that 
has become the vogue since I last wrote. Queen 
Victoria's successor, to the great body of his subjects 
at home, is still known by his merely regal title. The 
social circles of the new reign, supposed to be in the 
secret of the Royal preferences, as well as the prints 
demonstratively affected to the Court, make it a point 
to speak of " the King- Emperor." 

Look at Greater Britain beyond seas. Here, too, 
one finds men whose ideas, accomplishments, and 
address proclaim their social kinship to the personal 
products of the English Court just glanced at. Those 
who meet Sir Henry Juta, of Cape Town, on his 
occasional visits to London, at once recognise that he 
bears the clear impress of the Court stamp. His very 
highly endowed wife has remodelled Society in South 
Africa on London lines — the most effective sort of 
federation one can imagine. So Mr. and Mrs. 
Chamberlain both saw, when they visited the African 
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region, coming within the Juta sphere of influence. 
Since, as Prince of Wales, the King was called an 
Inns of Court student, he has always been fond of 
lawyers. Sir Henry Juta combines in himself pro- 
fessional or personal^ traits, characteristic of the late 
Sir Charles Hall, the present Lord James of Here- 
ford, as well as of the baroneted solicitor. Sir George 
Lewis. The best specimen of Anglo-Indian, occasion- 
ally flashed upon Society in London, that I have 
lately seen, is Sir Bindon Blood ; his wonderful china- 
blue eyes, penetrative of everything, after the Anglo- 
Indian manner, his clean-cut face, symmetrical figure, 
and the best brains in the Indian Army, bring him 
more fashionable homage than he can easily dispose 
of. Diplomatic Society in the new reign has produced 
as yet no one so entirely after the Royal heart as Sir 
Frank Lascelles. Among warriors, the most brilliant 
signs of the capacity that grows to greatness have 
been shrewdly seen at the palace in Lord Fincastle. 
Socially, this young Scotch soldier has something 
about him of the pleasantly national manner, charac- 
teristic of Sir Dighton Probyn. Professionally, he 
seems likely to tread in his compatriot's footsteps, 
and already Fincasde's Light Horse has become 
scarcely less famous in African story than Probyn's 
or Hodson*s in Indian^ 

Passing to men of maturer age, one fails, perhaps, 
to find any of the same mental stature as in Queen 
Victoria's days; one can no longer visit the Parlia- 
ment Houses or the dining-rooms of the new reign 
without being struck by the amount of unrecognised 
ability which has still to reach its goal of achievemenL 
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An old, if not well-known peerage, that of Stanley of 
Alderley, has been recently inherited by one of the 
clearest and strongest intellects of his day. At the 
time of my last stay in London this barony was repre- 
sented by a rather eccentric but keen-witted and well- 
informed diplomatist. His brother, to whom the title 
has just fallen, was best known till quite recently as 
Lyulph Stanley of Balliol. Rightly enough may he 
still be identified with his college, for none of 
Benjamin Jowett's pupils impressed himself in cha- 
racters so enduring on the tone and manners of the 
place. Superior to the winning graces and conver- 
sational charms which made his mother, a Dillon, 
even in extreme old age, a companion of rare charm, 
the new peer possesses a truly Greek contempt for the 
modern virtues of humility and meekness. His casual 
talk, like his fugitive newspaper letters, combines a 
facile mastery of detail with an educating gift of 
generalisation, in a degree held by many to have been 
unknown in Pall Mall since the time of the historian 
Lord Macaulay. In his day he has had more to do 
than its founders with school-board development 
throughout the country — ^a fact which seems to some 
to explain why that educational system is superseded. 
As for the assembly he has now entered, he may fill 
in it something very like the part which was performed 
by the fifteenth Lord Derby, who survived till near 
the end of the nineteenth century. Contemporary 
with Lord Stanley of Alderley is another son of 
Balliol, now a judge of the High Court, Mr. Justice 
Wright. At starting too acidly academic for popu- 
larity, though not for success at the Bar, and indifferent 
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to Society also, this first-rate scholar and clever man 
has mellowed into a judge, universally liked by his 
brethren on the Bench, by his inferiors in court, and 
noted, in general company, for his geniality as well as 
simplicity. The one sting that his promotion brought 
with it was compulsory knighthood, to which perhaps 
should be added longer intervals than he experienced 
as a barrister of abstention from his pipe ; that com- 
panion of his chambers would seem almost to increase 
the nimbleness of an extraordinarily rapid intellect 
Mr. Asquith, his pupil, is not slow in the solution of 
legal problems. The master has not taken two whif!s 
of tobacco before he has untied the knot which has 
occupied his disciple a whole morning. When he 
hears the arguments of counsel in court, no judge 
ever was so solemn as Sir Robert Wright looks. To 
share in his social hours is itself a litde kind of 
education. He is a guest of catholic tastes, and 
there are few varieties of dining-room or drawing- 
room that do not occasionally know him ; he may be 
resolutely silent, or, if in a bucolical humour, may 
talk of nothing but the qualities of subsoil and the 
rotation of crops ; for he has a Tusculum in Hamp- 
shire, where he grows cabbages and breeds pig^. 
But if he be in the vein, no talker in Society pours 
forth so rapid a stream of wisdom and wit Men of 
this sort are like those writers who create, as well as 
satisfy, an intellectual taste. Their social acceptance 
shows that there is hope, even for smartness. 

On most afternoons of the London season one sees 
issuing from the red granite pillars of the Carlton 
Club a tall, slight- man, with sandy rwhiskers of the 
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cut formerly known as Dundreary* This is a former 
Governor of New South Wales, whose wife, in the 
Chapter about Ladies' Clubs, was seen as an organiser 
of Colonial Society in London. Like her, Lord Jersey 
represents, in the smart system. Greater Britain's 
fashionable interests. In addition to his Bourbon 
descent, he has an ancestress, not less famous, in the 
daughter of old Child, the banker ; that lady's elope- 
ment with the tenth Lord Westmoreland gave rise to 
one of the last duels fought in England. A large 
proportion of the British peerage is composed of 
conscientious and industrious mediocrities. Most of 
these men are born with something of the organising 
or administrative instinct Whatever they undertake 
to do they set their minds to, and have a way of 
seeing through. The sixth Lord Jersey is a specimen 
of this useful class. Less contemptuous in manner 
than his Clarendon cousin, he agreeably, and, as if by 
accident, only just reminds his inferiors of his own 
earldom; and he may be relied upon, at an hour's 
notice, to take up any task committed to him, whether 
it be the government of a colony or the opening of a 
parish hall, outside his park gates. 

The poet Byron combined with his poetic gifts 
faculties perennially typical of the English order to 
which he belonged. He paraded the libertinism and 
coarseness, fashionable under the Regency ; but the 
vices and blasphemies, flaunted in his letters, are 
mere embroidery. His correspondence really reminds 
one of the fat boy in " Pickwick," who was always 
"going to make your flesh creep." Never for a 
moment losing sight of theatrical effect, the bard of 
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the peerage seemed perpetually to be saying, *' Look 
at me and tell me, if you can, of a coroneted scamp 
who lived more thoroughly up to my own *Don 
Juan.'" Yet the opportunity no sooner came than 
the vain, lounging profligate braced himself for 
the part of action, effectively threw all his energies 
into the career of statesman and general, flung away 
the tawdry trappings of his sensual egotism or 
debauched self-consciousness, and died the death of 
a soldier and patriot at Missolonghi. Byron seems 
a parable of the British patriciate. Languor, listless- 
ness, or it may be vice, are what these people wear 
on their sleeves. Suddenly the situation changes. 
An unforeseen crisis brings new responsibilities and 
incitements. In a moment the whole man is trans- 
figured. So it is to-day. Smartness is Society's 
masquerade suit, not its natural daily dress, the veil 
rather than the revelation of its true self. Society, in 
fact, has plenty of brains and a moral sense unim- 
paired. But it is not smart to look as moral as one 
is. Consequently Society is not so bad as it seems. 
Even its good works, which are many, it disguises as 
"smart functions." The town hall of St. George's- 
in-the-East stands in the centre of the most neces- 
sitous and squalid London district; yet, during the 
winter season of 1904, it was the scene of gatherings, 
smarter than any which were being held at the time 
in Belgravia or Mayfair. The entertainers were the 
vice-queens of the polite end of the town ; the 
guests consisted of East-End natives, working men 
in hundreds, accompanied by their wives and 
daughters. In all these matters, not perhaps of 
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set purpose, or even consciously, yet none the 
less reaJly, Society takes its cue from the Court. 
Edward VI I. is the microcosm and summary of his 
people's interests and pursuits, on all social levels. 
When, as Prince of Wales, he made slumming in 
Whitechapel as much the vogue as pigeon-shooting 
at Hurlingham, he set smartness a philanthropic 
lesson. He also touched so strongly a deep and 
always responsive chord in English character, that 
it vibrates to this day. 

Those who happen to visit the Carlton Club, two 
or three hours before noon, may see the cleverest 
personal remnant of the last reign's political life 
breakfasting off tea and toast and all the morning 
papers ; this is Sir John Gorst, intellectually as clear 
and resourceful as ever, nor less abounding in faith 
in human nature, and in the Christian blandness of 
manner which not even his old pupil, Mr. Balfour, 
can disturb; without him there would have been 
no Randolph Churchill in the nineteenth century, 
and consequently no Mr. Winston Churchill or 
Unionist Cabinet in the twentieth. He resembles 
his occasional parliamentary confederate of other 
days, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, in that he now 
seems content to live politically in his son rather than 
in himself. Only the young Ascanius of Birming- 
ham owes to his father the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, and the Fourth Party's former mentor 
is satisfied with Sir Eldon Gorst's Under-Secretary- 
ship at the Foreign Office. Here one recognises a 
young diplomatist with some power and originality 
of thought, and so with a future in front of him. 
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His training at Whitehall and in Egypt has taught 
him to curb any dangerous cleverness he might inherit 
from his father, and, above all, to restrain the ironical 
rhetoric which, as the paternal example shows, bars 
promotion as surely as Mr. Walter Long's bucolic 
platitudes guarantee it. Society recognised the 
younger Gorst's promise, while serving an appren- 
ticeship as Randolph Churchill's secretary ; it has 
for an even longer time taken special interest in his 
predecessor, nominated, March, 1904, ambassador to 
St. Petersburg. In ancient days, the leaders of the 
two parties in the State were supposed to have their 
eyes on the chief speakers in the University debating 
societies. In Mr. Charles Hardinge's case, some 
time during the last century's closing quarter. Lord 
Dufferin, an Oxford man, happened to be visiting 
Cambridge. Among the undergraduates whom he 
happened to meet, none struck him more favourably 
than a well-bred, well-looking lad, the mingled tact 
and freshness of whose manner delighted the diplo- 
matist. The undergraduate confided to the visitor 
the hope that he might embrace the same inter- 
national career. A little later he entered the Foreign 
Ofifice ; on Lord Dufferin's transfer from the Russian 
to the Turkish capital, the new hand was told off to 
be his private secretary. A knowledge of trade, 
finance, and the subterranean t^orkings of national 
tendencies, rather than of the cross-currents of social 
or political intrigue, was, as his patron had recom- 
mended, industriously acquired by the man who, 
some twenty years after his special training began, 
goes back to the embassy, where officially he was 
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reared. Altogether, King Edward's latest repre- 
sentative with the Czar is a persona gratissima to 
the home circles, where he may still fitfully appear, 
as well as those, to which he is accredited. Some- 
thing more than a touch of the old regime's courdiness 
and the alert patriotism of the new is the combination 
that gives Mr. Hardinge a distinction in any company 
where he is seen. His wife, Lord Alington's daughter, 
crowns many aptitudes for an ambassadress with the 
charm of the grata protervitas^ as Horace called it, 
which, modified for feminine use, she inherits from 
her uncle, the late Colonel Napier Sturt. 

With Sir John Gorst at the Carlton Club, or as an 
occasional guest at the same houses, one sometimes 
sees all that remains of another noticeable figure in 
the last reign's politics — Mr. Reginald Yorke. That 
handsome frondeur of the Disraelian Parliament, 
unlike Sir John Gorst, who still represents Cambridge 
at St. Stephen's, makes no show of accommodating 
himself to the changed times, despairs of a Balfour- 
cum-Chamberlain- ridden country, is often seen in the 
Athenseum library, indulges in frequent conversational 
paraphrases of Cicero's panegyric on lettered retire- 
ment, invites friends to his Gloucestershire Tusculum, 
tried writing a novel, fell into difficulties with the plot, 
and is now believed to be getting on swimmingly 
with the simple narrative of personal reminiscences. 

" I leave you, Mazarin," were Richelieu's farewell 
words to Louis XHL So long as he sits in his New 
Forest library Sir William Harcourt will be the 
heavy father of latter-day Liberalism. His announced 
retirement has inspired many newspapers with more 
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or less incorrect biographies of him. Apropos of 
these, I may just, in passing, say that it was not his 
occasional contribution to the Times, nearly half 
a century ago, which first brought him to the front, 
but his amazingly clever conduct, about the same time, 
of the Crawley court-martial case, and his tactful 
mediation between Lord Cardigan and Lord Cal- 
thorpe in their quarrel concerning the Balaclava Charge. 
Having equipped him with the first condition of 
success in an American wife, Sir William Harcourt 
now bequeaths to the House of Commons his son 
" Lulu." The needful constituency has ratified the 
legacy : the family tradition is left in popular, pleasant, 
and sufficiendy capable hands. Already Society is as 
prospectively satisfied in this matter as it is actually 
with Mr. Arnold-Forster at the War Office, notwith- 
standing the latter's rough manners and his superiority 
to the gentle arts of conciliation. The bearers of two 
other family names, well known in politics, excite 
a good deal of fashionable interest Captain Prety- 
man, the descendant of Pitt's pet bishop, Tomline, is 
fulfilling at St. Stephen's the promise of intelligence 
in administration and debate long ago discerned by 
Society in his winning manner. Mr. Bromley- 
Davenport, of whom, since his Eton days, the highest 
expectations were afloat, showed fluency and shrewd- 
ness as a private member. Since his promotion to a 
War Office under-secretaryship he seems to have lost 
both his memory and his eloquence. As a conse- 
quence Society, which piques itself on its discrimina- 
tion and justice, is rather disposed to frown him down 
as an impostor, though it charitably hopes he may yet 
retrieve his impaired reputation. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

society's tradesmen and their social claims 

The traditional frameworic of Society in London worn out — Its 
present unsettled state reflected in politics, no longer a rallying, 
but a disintegrating force in Society — ^This shown especially in 
Ireland — Shopkeepers and their society — ^The Debenhams — 
The Langmans — Colonel F. Dickins — Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Lewis — Mr. Grant — ^The tradesmen's bridge into Society — ^The 
Chappells— Mr. J. Barker— Mr. C. D. Harrod— Mr. Whiteley— 
Politics as a social cement between stateswomen in Society and 
i^€vi protigies out of it — Reasons for anticipating a widening of 
Society's limits. 

AMID the confusion of ideas and the perplexity of 
persons depicted in the preceding pages, one 
fact clearly stands out It is this : the traditional 
framework of Society in London has fallen to pieces, 
and no substitute for it has yet been found. As a con- 
sequence the whole thing is now held in solution. 
The old order has gone, the new has not yet evolved 
itself out of chaos. The existing state of the world of 
fashion is reflected in that of politics. Here, on both 
sides, the leadership remains in commission. With 
the Opposition are parliamentary managers who can- 
not manage. The Ministerialists possess a Premier 
who is not a parliamentarian at all, but a dialectician 
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who has acquired a mastery of parliamentary finesse. 
Mr. Balfour holds office in virtue of his social gifts ; 
his strength is measured not by his national influence, 
but by the success with which he has addressed himself 
to and flattered the amour propre of the more thought- 
ful and cultivated among the middle classes. These 
have seldom been so intensely Conservative as at the 
present moment. Disraeli put Conservatism in fashion 
with Society. Mr. Balfour's reputation for breeding 
and brains has made Balfourianism the vogue of 
villadom. He may excite no enthusiasm because he 
despises all emotion ; but he has thoroughly mastered, 
and unfailingly reflects in his speeches, the middle- 
class distrust of sentimentalism in statesmanship. 
Democracy glorified itself in the genius of Gladstone. 
Gentility recognises its apotheosis in a tactician who, 
like Mr. Balfour, pointedly appeals from a Chamber, 
in which he does not believe, to a bourgeoisie he does 
not know. But his calm manner and picturesque 
presence prevent the disruption of his party, though 
they cannot allay its discontents. The consequences 
to Society of this dispensation in politics show them- 
selves in a divorce between the two principles, whose 
union that Society used to embody. Even the Irish- 
men have begun to feel that Nationalism must trust 
to the social rather than the political arm. The 
Ireland Club flaunts no hostility to the ** Castle " ; its 
reunions might, with perfect propriety, be attended by 
the Irish Secretary, Mr. Wyndham, in whom every- 
thing for a future Conservative leader is to be found. 
The dinners of this Club have been lately presided 
over by the Duke of Connaugh^ before War Office 
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reorganisation gave him his present Army appoint- 
ment Throughout his stay in Ireland he acted in all 
these matters at the inspiration of the King, his 
brother. Why, then, look to English politicians at 
Westminster, when redress of Irish grievances is 
coming direct from the Crown? Half a century 
ago the modish philanthropy of the hour was 
satirised for concerning itself in the welfare of 
foreign heathen with unpronounceable names, while 
British pagans at home were going unhelped to 
moral and physical destruction. To-day the party 
system in English politics may be approaching dis- 
solution. Society meanwhile organises itself on a 
basis of humanitarian interest in the inhabitants of 
metropolitan or provincial slums. As a step towards 
Liberal organisation, Sir Weetman Pearson's dwelling 
in Carlton House Terrace has become the head- 
quarters of a Navvy Mission Society, the drawing- 
room meetings for which are attended by Bishops, 
Deans, and a whole cohort of lay evangelists and 
reformers, led by Mn Sydney Holland and Mr. 
George Russell. The longer the interval of sus- 
pension in the social activities of political life, the 
greater will be the systematising of efforts like these 
to consolidate coteries, if not the entire fashionable 
polity, upon a non-political foundation. 

One noticeable consequence to Society itself has 
already begun to flow from these movements. Their 
first necessity is pecuniary support. That comes less 
liberally from the fashionable hostesses, in whose 
drawing-rooms the meetings are held, or from the 
company that the occasion collects, than from con- 
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tributors outside. Marylebone is one of the Lon- 
don districts whose shopocracy already rivals that 
Society into which, so far, no retail trader has been 
admitted. The late Sir Blundell Maple was doing 
the honours of his Tottenham Court Road establish- 
ment to a stately dowager shopping there in her son's 
company. " I think," naively observed the dealer, 
** I had the pleasure of seeing your Ladyship at the 
Opera last night." Turning round to her companion, 
the lady of quality indignantly asked, in an inten- 
tionally audible aside, " What does this man mean ? " 
" That he will lend you his box whenever you want it, 
and if I were you I should borrow it like a shot," came 
the son's reply. Any fulfilment the words might have 
had in fact would merely have marked another 
stage in that process of social fusion which nobody 
supposes to be finished yet The Western quarter 
of the town possesses many other tradesmen of as 
much social consequence in their way as was the 
first upholsterer, converted by Royal favour into a 
baronet 

There have their political, intellectual, military, and 
pleasure-seeking sets, in exactly the same way as their 
betters. Thus the Debenhams are, above all things, 
the political house of their guild — the Cavendishes 
or Cecils of their district Their good word means 
admission to the political set of commercial Society. 
Their influence sometimes decides the Parliamentary 
election for the borough. The Langmans of the 
Goldsmiths' Company are scattered throughout the 
whole of the Hyde Park district, and are leaders of 
social divisions, sliding more and more imperceptibly 
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into Society itself. As yet neither knights nor 
baronets, they were rewarded for their services in 
the last South African War with a C.M.G. But 
the warrior of the shopocracy is, par excellence, 
Colonel F. Dickins, of the firm of Dickins and 
Jones, a famous member of St. James s vestry in 
its palmiest days, and a dashing officer of the Vic- 
toria Rifle Volunteers. The combined Apelles and 
Maecenas of the drapery business, Mr. Arthur Lewis, 
of Lewis and AUenby, formerly a picturesque member 
of the brotherhood of the brush, in its meeting at the 
old Arts Club in Hanover Square, has yet found no 
successor to continue the work of redeeming his order 
from the reproach of Philistinism. Death has long 
since removed the last of the Pooles from Savile 
Row. Royalty does not witness the University Boat 
Race from the riverside villa of their successors, but 
the courtly Scot, I think a Mr. Grant, now managing 
the historic business, has manners and connections 
worthy of its earlier ornament, who, as Mr. Bond 
Sharpe, still brightens the page of Beaconsfields 
dullest novel. Till recently there survived, in a 
Scotch baron's widow, a daughter of the Napoleon 
among Snips who built the clothes and discounted 
the paper of Benjamin Disraeli. 

The interval separating the social life of retail 
traders from that of the professional classes has been 
largely bridged over by the rural hospitalities of 
others who, during business hours, stand behind their 
Bond Street counters. The strawberry feasts, at 
which the head of a hair-cutting dynasty entertains 
his customers, almost next-door to the Rothschilds 
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at Gunnersbury, are still smartly patronised. The 
riverside hospitalities of the Chappell family were at 
first frequented only by the lights of the musical 
stage. Gradually they expanded into reunions of any 
or of all who might consider themselves interested 
in music, letters, and art Latter-day Liberalism has 
found a notable supporter in Mr. J, Barker, head of a 
mammoth drapery firm in Kensington. After long 
and lavish expenditure on party objects, he is now in 
Parliament, and, if with good reason expectant of a 
baronetcy, is not likely to let a title shame him out of 
his trade. Mr. C. D. Harrod is visited by academics 
and parliamentarians at his hunting-box in the Ex- 
moor region. Mr. Whiteley, of Westboume Grove, 
from among his young ladies, provides wives for 
Indian staff-officers. And indeed, among Society 
husbands, there seems just now to be a reaction in 
favour of consorts who have learned the rudiments of 
domestic economy in some decorous school of self- 
supporting industry. Now and again the discriminat- 
ing wife of a party-leader, making a round of suburban 
visits, chances to discover that these retail merchants 
possess refined and amiable wives and daughters, who 
made their suburban houses altogether charming. As 
yet, indeed, the feminine belongings of these gentle- 
men cannot be said to have established themselves in 
Society (using that word in its exclusive sense). But 
ladies, who are in the way of being social leaders, 
increasingly occupy themselves with getting up 
''funds'* for good and charitable purposes, private 
or public. The wives of the shopocracy are pre- 
eminendy qualified to assist at functions like these. 
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If they take a stall at a bazaar or fancy fair, they 
cannot be excluded fr6m the drawing-room meetings, 
which are part of the same business. The political 
service actually rendered, in the instances now given, 
by the gentlemen, the miscellaneous usefulness and, 
quite possibly, the personal attractions of the ladies, 
point to a relaxation in the rule that warns off the 
fashionable pleasure-grounds the commercial pur- 
veyors of the material for Society's enjoyment The 
probability, therefore, is that, before the middle of 
the century is reached, the logical results of the 
fashionable fusion, already accomplished, will no 
longer be restrained, and that, outside a limited 
area, more strictly reserved perhaps than at present 
for the elect, a miscellany of classes will occasionally 
meet each other. This will not, of course, be the 
rule, but the exception, once fairly established, may 
by degrees produce in the fashionable polity new 
evolutions, quite as startling as any of those already 
witnessed. 
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